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THE HEIR. 


CHAPTER I. 

DE JURE. 

I REALLY feel quite guilty,” said the Master of St 
Saviour’s College to the distinguished foreigner whom 
he was escorting to the Senate House. ‘‘ Your time 
in Cambridge is so short that every moment mhst be 
needed for your work.” 

** Pray do not repryach yourself, sir,” replied Pro- 
fessor Panagiotis, with the deliberate precision of one 
who has learned English from books. ” What greater 
honour could be afforded me than permission to observe 
the contests of your youthful heroes for the rewards of 
poetry and oratory ? ” 

‘‘ You mustn’t expect too much,” said the Master, 
with some anxiety ; ” though if it had been merely the 
usual recitation of prize exercises, I should have left 
you in peace in the Library. But the subject of the 
English Poem has such a close connection with that 
of your great book—not, of course, that it was inten- 
tionally chosen ; merely a coincidence,” he added con- 
scientiously — that I felt you ought to be present.” 

A 
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“I am entirely agreed with you/’ responded the 
author of the famous German work on the fall of 
the Eastern Empire, wondering why his host was so 
determined not to let him see a compliment where 
none was meant. “ The subject, then, is historical ? ” 

** The Fall of Czarigrad,’* replied the Master, “ and 
the medal has come to a St Saviour’s man, which has 
not happened for many years. I understand that he 
studied your book very carefully before writing his 
poem, and that is my reason for dragging you here.” 

It was in the Professor’s mind to wish that his 
book had not been studied, as he sat in the Senate 
House and heard various agitated young men, their 
faces vying sometimes with the white of the M.A. 
hoods and sometimes with the Doctors* scarlet, 
declaim compositions in various languages, with all 
the grace and dignity to be expected from extreme 
nervousness subject to the perpetual encouragement of 
well-meaning friends. Latin the Professor despised, 
and the Cambridge Greek, from the difference of 
pronunciation, he scarcely recognised as his own 
language, but the English Poem roused in him a 
certain amount of interest, though he felt a mighty 
longing to relieve the author of the task of reciting 
it. The medallist was fortunate in being pale, and 
not red, for Professor Panagiotis considered blushing 
a purely feminine exercise, but he shared with his 
fellows the English incapacity for letting himself go. 
In his most thrilling passages the note of shamed 
self-consciousness was clearly audible, and he endured 
the applause accorded him with a stolid resignation 
that seemed to inquire why he could not be allowed 
to perform a distasteful duty in peace. This was the 
more irritating to Professor Panagiotis because the 
poem, whenever he could catch the words, struck 
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him as remarkable. The author had chosen as his 
theme the final day in the long struggle of the Cross 
against the Crescent, when the Moslem tide over- 
flowed at last the grand bulwark of Christendom, 
and the Emperor John Theophanis fell fighting as 
a common soldier in the breach. The recital was 
placed in the mouth of the Emperor, and the descrip- 
tion of the night’s vigil, the dawn of the fatal day, 
the fanatic fury of the assault, the desertion of the 
Christian cause by its allies, and the last desperate 
fight, into which Theophanis was to hurl himself, 
determined to perish, impressed the listener with a 
curious sense of realism. He had lived for months 
and years among the records of these scenes, but 
he could not have described them with the sure 
hand of this undergraduate. The tale was plain 
and unvarnished, the telling crude and bald, but as 
the fragmentary lines, unassisted by any rhetorical 
graces in the reciter, reached the hearer, he ^elt such 
a thrill as the unadorned narrative of an eyewitness 
might produce. The young man must be a poet of 
quite unusual power, and Professor Panagiotis forgot 
the manuscripts awaking him at the Library in the 
determination to cultivate his acquaintance. 

** But, my dear friend, you have a genius there ! ” 
he cried, when the Master rejoined him at the close 
of the ceremony. Who is this poet of yours, whose 
name I could not hear on account of the noise of the 
envious relatives of his fellow-students ? ” 

An irrepressible smile crossed the Master’s face, but 
he answered with all gravity. ** Teffany — Maurice 
Tejfany — a third -year man. He goes down next 
week, after he has taken his degree.” 

” Teffany ! Himmel und Erde, is it possible ? ” cried 
the Professor. ‘‘And yet I might have known. The 
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thing is the most extraordinary coincidence ! Pardon 
me,” as his host looked at him in surprise, “but I 
have associations with the name. I am all interest. 
He is the pride of the college, this young man ? ” 

“Not at all,” said the Master, laughing. “In fact, 
it’s a curious case. Teffany has always been rather 
a puzzle to me. He is not what you would call a 
popular man, but he has exercised a good deal of 
influence in a quiet way. I must confess I found 
him a little disappointing, especially in comparison 
with his sister, a very clever girl. She used to attend 
my lectures with other Girtham "students, and did 
extremely good work for me, showing a distinct 
capacity for original research. Teffany worked well, 
but in a plodding, uninspired sort of way. I was 
always irritated by the feeling that we had never 
yet hit on his special line.” 

“But now — since this poem — you can have no 
doubt ? asked Professor Panagiotis quickly. 

The Master shook his head. “ I am still doubtful,” 
he said. “ I asked his tutor to find out whether he 
had done anything else in th^ poetical line — one 
would expect reams of amateur verse, you know — 
but there was not a scrap. He had never written 
verses before, and he seems to have no wish to do 
it again.” 

“The young man interests me,” said the Professor. 

“ His name alone ” he stopped abruptly, as though 

he had changed his mind. “ Quite independently of 
his name, I mean.” 

“Ah, of course, his subject would appeal to you,” 
said the Master unsuspiciously. “ You would like to 
meet him, perhaps? I will invite him to dine with 
us to-night. He has reflected honour on the college, 
and I shall be glad to mark my sense of it.” 
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At dinner that evening Professor Panagiotis scanned 
his neighbour narrowly whenever he found an oppor- 
tunity. To him, as to the Master, the young man was 
a disappointment. He was extraordinarily ordinary. 
Neither tall nor short, neither dark nor fair, neither 
foppish nor careless, neither talkative nor silent, he 
seemed in no way distinguished or distinguishable. 
It was only on comparing him with the other guests 
that the Professor arrived at a conclusion which gave 
him something of a shock. There was a strength 
and decision about the jaw and chin which did not 
amount to obstinacy, but suggested that the owner 
might be difficult to turn aside, and a steady calmness 
about the eyes which bespoke an indisposition to be 
hurried. 

‘*The worst type in the world to manage I was 
the Professor’s inward groan. ‘‘ I must do what I can 
to gain his confidence, but I foresee it will be neces- 
sary to approach him through the brilliant sister.” 

Presently Maurice Teffany found himself adaressed 
by the distinguished guest, the great Greek man of 
letters who had made^his German university famous 
all over the world. His previous silence, coupled with 
his keen glances, had made him appear somewhat 
formidable, but he now talked pleasantly enough, and 
the young man became confidential on the subject of 
the prize poem, which he seemed to his questioner 
to regard as a huge joke. 

‘‘It’s an utter fraud, my getting the medal,” he 
said. “It ought to have gone to my sister — or 
perhaps to you, sir. My sister was awfully keen on 
my trying for it, because there were a lot of old 
books about Czarigrad which we were very fond of 
as children, but I hadn’t the slightest idea of it. 
Then this last winter I sprained my ankle badly at 
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the very beginning of the vac. — only about six weeks 
before the poems had to be sent in — and couldn’t get 
out, and she gave me no peace. She had your book, 
and she translated all the most thrilling bits and read 
them to me, and then — well, it got hold of me some- 
how, and I seemed to know all about it. So I just 
wrote it down, and she criticised it, and copied it 
out for me, and it got the medal! The Master says 
it’s brutal and rugged and everything that a poem 
ought not to be, but that there’s vision in it — whatever 
he may mean by that.” 

“ And you agree with him ? ” 

Oh, 1 suppose so. Anyhow, he’s sure to know 
the right thing to say. You see, sir, I don’t feel that 
I wrote it. It just came — as if I had been there and 
seen it. My sister and I always call it ‘The Finest 
Story in the World ’ between ourselves — but perhaps 
you don’t know Kipling ? ” 

“I f^r not, if you allude to some English writer 
on the subject of reincarnation. But I am going to 
ask you a rude question on a point of psychology. 
Is it possible that the poem was actually your sister’s 
composition, but that she impressed it upon your mind, 
so that you accepted and wrote it as your own ?” 

Young Teffany considered the matter gravely, and 
then laughed. “ Rather not I ” he said, “ Zoe’s an 
awfully clever girl, and writes a good bit, but she 
has never dabbled in poetry any more than me. She 
was just as much surprised at the way the thing 
turned out as I was. And as to making her poem 
pass into my mind without my knowing it — ^why, she 
couldn’t do it. I’m as certain of that as I am of 
anything, though I think a lot of her — but of course 
I don’t tell her so.” 

“My dear sir, you have already grasped one of the 
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main secrets of the management of the female sex/' 
said the Professor sententiously. But may I suggest 
a variation of your reincarnation theory? I am at 
present engaged in following up my larger work by 
tracing the dispersal of the Greeks who survived the 
fall of C^arigrad, and it occurs to me that your family 
may be descended from one of them." 

He scanned his companion’s face closely, as though 
to discover whether the idea was new to him, but the 
young man only laughed. “A case of inherited 
memory ? Pm afraid it’s no go, sir. There’s nothing 
in the least Greek about us." 

" Four centuries of English marriages would go 
tar to obliterate racial traits,’’ was the dry reply. 
" Your Christian name is Greek, at any rate." 

" All our names are. It’s a kind of tradition in the 
family. My father was Theodore, and his father and 
grandfather were both Constantine. However far back 
you go, it’s always Basil and Gregory and* so on for 
the men, and Dorothea and Katharine and \ames of 
that sort for the women." 

"That is very cuyous,’’ with repressed eagerness. 
"And you are sure there is no tradition of a Greek 
ancestry ? ” 

" None that I know of. But my sister would be 
a better person to ask. She’s had flu., you know, with 
a touch of bronchitis, or else she’d have been here 
to-day, and she said she was going to forget her 
sorrows in rummaging among the family papers. 
There are a few at home, and some at the lawyer’s. 
But really, I’m afraid there’s not much to find out. 
We have only been settled at our present place for 
sixty or seventy years — horribly new, you see." 

"Then where was your family established before 
that ? ’’ The Professor leaned forward anxiously. 
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** Oh, somewhere in the wilds of Cornwall. My 
grandfather could just remember the old place. My 
sister and I talk sometimes of making a pilgrimage 
down there — seeking the cradle of our race, you 
know — but I believe it’s only a farmhouse now. 

The cradle of your race ! ” with measureless con- 
tempt. ‘‘ My dear Mr Teffany ’’—the Professor modi- 
fied the eagerness of his tone as his hearer looked at 
him in astonishment — I must see those papers — any 
family relics you may possess. What this identifica- 
tion, if it is established, may mean to me — to you — 
I hardly dare think. I — I had traced the family of 
which I am in search as far as Pentelfan on the 
Cornish coast, and there all sign of them was lost. 
This is like new life to me. You will not refuse your 
help ? ” 

** Of course, we shall be glad to do anything we 
can,” was the reply, given without effusion. “ Pen- 
teffan w^’the name of my great-grandfather’s place, 
certainly'. We have a picture of it — ‘ The Seat of 
Constantine Teffany, Esq.’ Will you come down with 
me next week, and look over the papeis with my 
sister — if you are not afraid of the flu. ? ” 

“No, no; I have paid toll to the devil,” replied 
the Professor hurriedly. His hearer interpreted the 
somewhat startling assertion correctly as referring to 
the influenza-fiend, and they proceeded to discuss ways 
and means. It was settled at last that Maurice should 
go home the next week, as he had intended, and obtain 
the papers of which his lawyer had charge, and that 
the Professor, who was to receive an honorary degree 
from the University, should follow as soon as possible, 
when they would go through the documents together. 

• •••••• 

“Maurice, an awful blow!” Zoe Teffany sprang 
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up to meet her brother as he put his head in at the 
door of the library where she was at work. “ I believe 
our name is really Smith ! ” 

That’s cheerful. What makes you think so ? ” 
“Why, I was tidying the top shelves of the book- 
cases, and I found a lot of grandpapa’s old school- 
books, and every one of them had ‘ C. Smith ’ or 
‘ Constantine Smith ’ inside. Then I remembered 
those old letters of great-grandmamma’s — about buy- 
ing this place, you know — and when I looked at them 
they were all addressed to ‘ Mrs Smith.’ The address 
was written in the middle of one side of the paper, 
in the old way — there were no envelopes — and I had 
not noticed it when I saw them before.” 

“ What a frightful sell for Professor Panagiotis ! ” 
chuckled Maurice. “Shall we wire, and put the old 
fellow out of his misery ? ” 

“Oh no, no! Why, it mayn’t be true; we’ll hope 
it isn’t. I have been looking at everything, else I 
can think of, to try and be certain one way \jr the 
other, and I can only find the name Smith just when 
grandpapa was a boy. His parents were Teffany be- 
fore he was born, and we know he was Teffany when 
we knew him. What can it mean ? ” 

“ Well, since he was a small boy at school when he 
called himself Smith, it can hardly mean that he had 
done something and was in hiding. There’s one 
piece of comfort for you, at any rate. But I tell 
you what, Pll ask old Lake, when I ride over to- 
morrow to get the papers. He ought to know, if 
any one does.” 

“ Oh, do ; and be sure and hurry back. I shall be 
dying to know. I hope there’s some romantic reason, 
at any rate. Smith is such a terribly unromantic 
name. Couldn’t you go to-day ? ” 
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“ Scarcely, since my appointment with Lake is for 
to-morrow.” 

** Oh, how prosaic you are — talking of appointments, 
when you ought to saddle your fleetest steed and spur 
him headlong over hill and dale to discover the truth ! ” 

“Ah, Tm not a budding novelist, you know.” 

“No, only a full-blown tragic poet.” Zoe raised 
her voice as Maurice beat a hasty retreat. The vary- 
ing literary fortunes of the two afforded endless op- 
portunity for mutual chaff, but whereas Zoe gloried in 
her abortive efforts at fiction, on the ground that they 
were too good for any publisher to accept, Maurice 
was inclined to be ashamed of his success. The 
romantic was Zoe’s province, not his, and the only 
excitement he felt over her momentous discovery 
was due to the possible disappointment in store for 
Professor Panagiotis, for whom he had conceived a 
certain distrust, due to his mysterious hints and half- 
revelations. There was no enthusiasm, therefore, in 
his tcme when he entered the library on the following 
afternoon. 

“Well,” he said, “our naige is Teffany all right. 
I have interviewed old Lake, and you may sleep in 
peace. There was a reason for the Smith business, 
and I suppose you would call it romantic. I call it 
ctacked.” 

“ Oh, do tell me ! ” cried Zoe. “ Was it a feud ? ” 

“Nobody knows. Lake could only tell me what 
his father told him, and what they guessed. His 
father had just gone into the office when our great- 
grandmother and her little boy arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood about seventy years ago. She had excellent 
bankers* references, and began to negotiate for the 
purchase of this place. She told them that she was 
left sole guardian of her son, and that she had been 
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obliged to remove from her former part of the country 
on account of grave dangers threatening his life. For 
safety’s sake, they would be known for the present by 
the name of Smith. She was a handsome woman, 
and the Lakes thought there must be some revenge- 
ful discarded lover in the case. She bought this place 
and lived here unmolested, and when her son was 
twenty-one, he resumed the name of Telfany, which 
the lawyers heard then for the first time. At the 
same time, he sold Penteffan, which had been man- 
aged by a London firm. He would have liked to go 
back there, but his mother objected so vehemently 
that he humoured her, especially since the old house 
had been allowed to fall into decay. The Lakes could 
never discover anything to account for her horror of 
the place, except that the people remembered two 
foreigners coming and making inquiries about the 
family soon after she left. That’s absolutely all they 
know.” \ 

“ Oh, Maurice, how thrilling ! ” cried Zoe, airawing 
a long breath. Do you think the house was haunted ? 
or — no, I am sure it was smugglers. Perhaps she had 
betrayed them to the revenue officers, and they meant 
to kidnap her child in revenge. I wonder if there’s 
anything about it in the papers you have brought. 
Shall we look at them now ? ” 

‘‘No, nonsense! Leave them till the Professor 
comes. Let’s go and see how the new croquet-lawn 
is getting on.” 

The Professor arrived the next day, casting keen, 
curious glances about him. The sober stateliness of 
the house, the old family servants, the unobtrusive 
perfection of every detail indoors and out, and the 
easy kindliness of the young master and mistress — 
all were, so to speak, noted in his memory and labelled 
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for reference. He remarked also Zoe’s unconcealed 
eagerness for the hour when the family papers were 
to be examined, and the tolerant resignation with 
which Maurice awaited it. He would find the motive 
force in the sister, the staying power in the brother, 
he assured himself again. 

'‘This is what will interest you most, I expect,’’ 
said Maurice, when they had retired to the library 
after dinner, unrolling a long parchment scroll as he 
spoke. “ It is our family tree, properly drawn out.” 

Professor Panagiotis peered at the document with 
a hungry look. "You are right,” he said; "it is 
priceless. Your family has dwindled strangely, Mr 
Teffany. I cannot tell you how many collateral 
branches I have followed up, only to find that they 
died out, while the direct line was in existence un- 
known to me.” 

"Yes, my sister and I are the sole representatives 
of the ^ame, as far as this pedigree shows,” said 
Mauricl 

" Exactly — so far as this pedigree shows,” agreed 
the guest, comparing the document with the entries 
in a note-book which he had brought with him. 

" Oh, Maurice, look ! ” cried Zoe. " Isn’t it funny ? 
Do you see that the beginning of the parchment is 
sealed down ? There must be some secret charge, or 
something of that sort, inside.” 

“ Lake said that our grandfather sealed it in his 
presence, ’ returned Maurice. " But it must have been 
sealed a good many times before, to judge by all the 
old seals.” 

"Oh dear, I hoped it would reveal the mystery!” 
sighed Zoe. The Professor looked up sharply. 

My sister gave us a great fright two days ago,” 
explained Maurice. " It appears that my grandfather 
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and his mother adopted the name of Smith for about 
fifteen years after they moved here from Penteffan/* 

“Indeed?'* with growing excitement. “This gives 
me my last link, explains the one fact for which I 
could not account — the sudden and absolute disap- 
pearance of the Teffanys from Penteffan seventy-two 
years ago. I could find no record of the death of the 
widow of the last proprietor and her infant son, and 
yet I could not succeed in tracing them.” 

“Then you know who the foreigners were who 
made inquiries ? ’* “ Then you can explain why she 

called herself Smith ? “ burst' from Maurice and Zoe 
simultaneously. 

“ I can explain it now. The foreigners were dele- 
gates from the Greek National Assembly, seeking a 
leader whose very name would rally round him the 
contentious factions that disgraced the cause of liberty, 
each fighting for its own hand. The widowed Mrs 
Teffany, herself the daughter of an Englishman who 
had fallen in the cause of Greece, had too little faith 
in that cause to devote her son to it, and removed 
him effectually out of sight." 

“ But why should they want a little boy of five, 
who couldn’t even fight ? " cried Zoe. “ It wasn't as 
if he was a king." 

“ He would have been proclaimed king, doubtless. 
It was not the person, so much as the name, that 
was of importance." 

“ But why the name ? Is there something we don't 
know ? Is it here, under these seals ? " 

“ Possibly." The Professor cast a side glance at 
Maurice. “ Mr Teffany desires me to continue ? 

“Yes, yes!" cried Zoe, as Maurice nodded. “Tell 
us, quick I " 

She sei2;ed the parchment, but the Professor removed 
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it from her hands. “It is your brother’s right,” he 
said. “ He is the head of the house. You observe 
that the pedigree goes back to Alexius Teffany, who 
settled in Cornwall in the sixteenth century. Now 
break the seals, sir, if you please. You observe that 
Alexius was the son of John, who was the son of 

Manuel, who was the son of Basil ” 

“ Who was the son of John Theophanis, Roman Em- 
peror, who died gloriously on the walls of Czarigrad ! ” 
shrieked Zoe. “ Oh, Maurice, isn’t it splendid ? ” 

“ That is not all,” said Professor Panagiotis. “ You, 
Maurice Teffany, are at this moment the rightful Em- 
peror of the East.” 



CHAPTER II. 


OF THE STOCK OF THE EMPERORS. 

Oh, Maurice ! ** gasped Zoe, almost voiceless in her 
excitement. 

‘‘Well,** said Maurice, perhaps with greater care- 
lessness than he felt, “ it sounds very nice, but plenty 
of people are the rightful something or other, and it 
makes no difference to practical politics. Besides, 
there*s almost certain to be some flaw,** 

“Flaw!** cried the Professor, “no flaw is possible. 
Here is the table of your descent, as kept by your 
family, agreeing exactly with that which I have com- 
piled from old local histories and the registers and 
monuments at Penteffan. Every member of the family 
in direct descent is buried there, except one.** 

“ And there the chain breaks, I suppose ? ** said 
Maurice. 

“ By no means, sir. The missing Nicholas is buried 
in Westminster Abbey. Doubtless he died when on a 
visit to London.** 

“Westminster Abbey! ’* breathed Zoe softly. “Think 
of having a relation buried there, and not knowing it I ’* 

“ This will interest you,” said the Professor, passing 
her a paper. It was the copy of a seventeenth-century 
entry in a marriage register, and she read the name of 
the bride aloud. 
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Eugenia Theophanes, de stirpe imperatorum: Oh, 
and that 

‘‘That is what you are,” said the Professor, with 
a bow. 

** Zoe TheophaneSy de stirpe imperatorum,'^ she mur- 
mured under her breath. 

“Don’t be estatic, Zoe,” said Maurice sharply. 
“ What difference can it make, our knowing this ? 
It’s quite clear that our grandfather knew it, and 
it made no difference to him.” 

“ Yes, he knew it,” agreed Professor Panagiotis, 
glancing from the pedigree on the table to the decora- 
tions of the room, in which the family crest, a golden 
eagle with its feet resting on two gates, was unobtrus- 
ively repeated again and again. Zoe had been her 
grandfather’s assistant in designing the frieze and the 
carvings of the high mantelshelf, little guessing the 
meaning attaching to them in the old man’s mind, or 
that the two gates were those of Rome and of Czarigrad. 

“ spent his life quietly here, doing his duty to 
his tenants,” persisted Maurice, as though combating 
something that had been said. 

“He did,” responded the Professor; “but when he 
reached manhood, and learned for the first time of his 
lofty ancestry, the present kingdom of Morea had long 
been established under a German prince. In the crisis 
of 1862, his countrymen, ignorant of his existence, 
made no attempt to summon him to their head, and 
a constitutional reticence — resembling, shall I say, 
that of his grandson? — withheld him from putting 
himself forward, so that the crown passed without 
opposition to the present Cimbrian ruler.” 

“I presume you are not suggesting that I should 
deprive King William of Morea of his throne?” asked 
Maurice, with an angry laugh. 
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‘‘No/* said the Professor emphatically. “The 
Morean kingdom, grievously as it has disappointed 
the hopes fixed upon it, may be disregarded until 
the day comes for it to take its place among the 
federal States of the revived Empire. It is Unre- 
deemed Greece which claims your attention — the 
only portion of Europe still groaning under the 
Roumi yoke.** 

“I see; you are an Emathian agitator/* was the 
chilling answer. 

“ I am and I am not,” replied the Professor. “ I 
am an Emathian Greek, cherishing warm hopes of 
the deliverance of my country; but I have nothing 
in common with those bands of miscreants which, 
financed and directed by interested committees in 
Thracia and Dardania, have brought the name of 
Emathia into discredit throughout Europe by their 
wholesale assassinations. I hold them in the utmost 
detestation. Even the Roumis are less to be feared.** 
“No connection with any one else in the" same 
line of business,** murmured Maurice. “ Surely,** he 
observed aloud, “you would do better if you could 
unite into one body all who had the same object in 
view ? Then you could moderate the Balkan passion 
for assassination, and they would bring you a welcome 
accession of numbers and money.** 

Professor Panagiotis laughed bitterly. “ Your words 
prove that you share the usual English ignorance of 
the state of affairs in Emathia,** he said. “ To the 
schismatic Thracians and Dardanians, an Orthodox 
Christian is equally hateful with a Roumi, and the 
same treatment is meted out to him.’* 

“ A pleasant prospect for the future ! ** said Maurice. 
The Professor turned upon him almost savagely. 

“Joke, jest, mock, Mr Teffany — anything to drive 
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away from your mind the conviction that you are 
called upon to espouse the cause of your country, your 
subjects ! This is the difference between your case 
and your grandfather’s — that the crisis which had not 
arisen in his day now confronts you. We Emathian 
Greeks are faced by an organised conspiracy to despoil 
us, slay us, make renegades of us— in fact, to wipe us 
out, as you would say, from our own country.” 

But how is it ? who is doing it ? ” cried Zoe. 

“The schismatics, with Scythia working behind 
them,” was the reply. “ By immemorial right and 
tradition Emathia is a Greek country, but agitators 
are being sent among the people — ours predominantly 
by race, converted, shepherded, educated by us — to 
persuade them by bribes and threats to declare them- 
selves Thracians, Dardanians, even Dacians — anything 
that may give colour to the fiction of Slav descent, 
and consequently alienate them from us.” 

“ But which are they really ? Or are they so mixed 
that tTbey may be anything ? ” 

“ The mixture of races and languages is extraordin- 
ary,” conceded the Professor unwillingly. “ But in 
the incredible confusion that exists, we Greeks alone 
present a clear issue. Until recently, every Christian 
in the Roumi dominions was styled a Greek without 
question, and if our people are not tampered with, 
we can continue to supply them with education and 
religious ministrations, and confine their agitation for 
release from Roum within legal limits. But this unites 
against us all the aspiring nationalities — as they call 
themselves — that covet Emathian territory, and the 
result is that our churches are desecrated, and whole 
families massacred for the sole crime of fidelity to 
Orthodoxy. I dare not recount in the presence of 
your sister the fate that has befallen young Greek 
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schoolmistresses, living unprotected in the villages of 
the parents of their pupils.” 

“Why send unprotected girls to run such risks?” 

“The girls accepted them of their own free will,” 
returned the Professor smartly. ' “They placed the 
Greek cause — the cause of their race — above life itself.” 

“ What do you want me to do ?” demanded Maurice. 

“ Your countrymen in Emathia need a rallying-point, 
a hope. Inevitably many of them succumb, less to 
the temptations held out than to the reign of terror 
that surrounds them, and declare themselves Thracians 
or Dardanians. A Thracian or Dardanian priest takes 
charge of them, a school follows, and the next genera- 
tion will actually be Thracians or Dardanians by edu- 
cation. But let it be whispered among them secretly 
that a deliverer is at hand, that the descendant of their 
ancient rulers is waiting to place himself at their head, 
and they will hold out. At the same time, the minds 
of the wealthy Greeks in the cities, in Czarigrad itself, 
will also be prepared, and when the outrages of the 
revolutionary committees have stirred Europe from 
its lethargy, we shall appeal against them. The im- 
possibility of discovering a suitable ruler for Emathia, 
who would also be acceptable to its inhabitants, has 
been the great difficulty of the past, but when a man 
appears who has actually the right to rule, and yet is 
willing to stand as the nominee of the Powers, as Vali, 
Commissioner, Prince — what you will — they must 
accept the solution with relief, from pure weariness 
of the subject. It has been the case already in Minoa. 
Once you were established, the Roumis could not long 
hold Czarigrad. For four centuries they have occupied 
European soil, though only as birds of passage. They 
will leave no monuments, their very houses are tempor- 
ary lodging-places. They have always kept one eye on 
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Asia, and when the moment comes they will return 
thither — ^perhaps without striking a blow. You will 
have delivered Europe from its most shameful stain.’* 

*VOh, Maurice, you will do it ? ” entreated Zoe. 

You don’t understand,” said Maurice harshly. 
** The Professor is talking of success, but what about 
failure? And this is not the kind of thing that can 
be lightly begun, and laid down if it seems to be going 
to fail. If we once take it up, we can never drop it.” 

Zoe would have remonstrated, but the Professor 
stopped her. 

‘‘Your brother is right, Miss Teffany,” he said, 
“and I rejoice at the spirit in which he approaches 
the matter. That he should perceive so clearly that 
the contest can end only with his life, and yet con- 
template entering upon it, gives me the most vivid 
hope for the future. But as I have been instrumental 
in placihg this choice before him, may I be permitted 
to make a suggestion ? Do not decide at once, sir. 
Pay aVisit to Emathia, and do me the honour of being 
my guest at my villa near Therma. My house in the 
city itself is untenanted during the summer, but in the 
hills you and your sister will find the climate pleasant 
and salubrious. My wife, a most estimable woman, 
with the heart of a cook and the form of the Nieder- 
wald Germania, will rejoice to display for your benefit 
the resources of her skill.” 

“ But if you are constantly exposed to these revolu- 
tionary raids, a country house can scarcely be safe for 
ladies,” said Maurice, frowning. 

“ There is a Roumi garrison not far off, and I am on 
good terms with the officers. You must understand 
that, before quitting my professorial chair at Benna, 
I had become heir to the very considerable possessions 
of a relative. All that I own is consecrated to the 
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Greek cause, and a portion of it smoothes my way 
with the Roumi authorities, and thus enables me to 
maintain communication with the Greeks scattered 
throughout Emathia. The Committees accuse us, of 
course, of being traitors to the Christian faith, but can 
they wonder that we should prefer the Roumis to such 
Christians as they are? But come and visit me at 
Xallimeri, and you shall see the state of things for 
yourself. You shall meet the leaders of the Greek 
partyi and you shall have every opportunity I can con- 
trive to become acquainted with the methods of the 
Slav propagandists. You are committed to nothing 
unless you choose.** 

will think about it, and give you an answer 
to-morrow.** 

Oh, Maurice, to-night, to-night ! ** entreated Zoe. 
‘‘Think of the copy I could get! I shan*t sleep a 
wink.*’ 

“ To-morrow,” replied Maurice inexorably, and Zoe 
went to bed murmuring “ Zoe Theophanes, de stifpe itn- 
peratorum,*' with loving iteration. 

“You mustn’t think that Maurice is slack or cold- 
hearted,” she said to the Professor, meeting him in the 
garden the next morning. “He won’t be hurried into 
anything, and he never lets any one make up his mind 
for him, but when once he sees that a thing is right, 
he holds on to it like grim death.” 

“ Precisely my own reading of your brother’s char- 
acter,” agreed the Professor. “ Shall I confess that 
I was at first a little disappointed at not finding in 
Mr Teffany that enthusiasm for our persecuted com- 
patriots which is so manifest in his sister? But I 
pgreeived quickly the tenacity of his purpose — a 
quality which it is even more important to enlist on 
our side.” 
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Yes/^ said Zoe warmly, he once decides to join 
you, you will never be disappointed in him. He is so 
thoroughly dependable. Of course, I never let him 
know what I think of him,” she added inconsequently 
— “it wouldn’t be good for him — but he is splendid. 
Very few men would have gone to college, as he did, 
at a good deal over the usual age, after practically 
managing the estate for my grandfather for years. 
But he felt it was the right thing to do, and as soon 
as he was free he did it.” 

‘‘ But surely you did the same ? ” 

“ Yes, I went up to Girtham at the same time. But 
a girl is always thankful to get an education, you know, 
just as a boy is always thankful to escape it. So you 
won’t hurry Maurice, will you, or try to influence his 
judgment ? ” 

“My lips are sealed, unless Mr Teffany himself 
addresses me on the subject. But I am infinitely 
indebted to Miss Teffany for her warning.” 

Thef Professor’s thanks gave Zoe an uncomfortable 
feeling of disloyalty to Maurice, and, in flat contra- 
diction of the advice she had just given, she attacked 
her brother on the momentous subject when she saw 
him next. 

“ Oh, Maurice, you will do it, won’t you ? It is so 
splendid to think of your driving the Roumis from 
Czarigrad, and establishing peace in Emathia,” 

“ The question at present before the House is that 
of our summer trip,” was the discouraging reply. 

“But that shows you are inclined to take up the 
matter, doesn’t it? If it doesn’t, why hesitate about 
going to Therma ? ” 

“Because I can’t bring myself to trust the Pro- 
fessor absolutely. I should object to be entirely in 
his hands.” 
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I know ; I saw you were not quite satisfied. But 
why?” 

“ Did you like the way he spoke of his wife ? I 
should have thought that would have rubbed you the 
wrong way at once.” 

‘‘Why, Maurice, it was a whole life’s tragedy com- 
pressed into two lines! I thought how artistically 
he did it, revealing the state of affairs without un- 
duly obtruding his sorrows upon us. I do adore a 
light touch.” 

“ Oh, don’t talk shop ! Well, then, didn’t it strike 
you how determined he was that we should see every- 
thing in Emathia from one side — his side, of course ? 
It isn’t reasonable that the Greek Emathians should 
possess all the virtues and the other fellows all the 
vices. I want to know what the Thracians and Dar- 
danians have to say for themselves.” 

‘‘ Well, perhaps you will be able to manage that.” 

‘‘Not if I am exhibited from the very beginning as 
the private property of Professor Panagiotis. 
may be perfectly straight, but it’s unlikely, to say the 
least, that he doesn’t expect to reap a full equivalent 
for any services he may render.” 

“ Oh, you think he would want to be Premier or 
something ? ” 

” Something a good deal more, I should say. Keeper 
of my conscience, power behind the throne, and that 
sort of thing. And you see, he has the game in his 
hands. I have nothing but my name, he has the 
sinews of war, the local knowledge, the political organ- 
isation, and he thinks that corners me. ‘ Such cunning 
they who dwell on high Have given unto the Greek.’ 
No, I haven’t decided, Zoe. I’m thinking it out, and 
if I can see a way of going to Therma without deliver- 
ing myself over body and soul to Panagiotis, you shall 
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have your trip. I know that ‘ copy ’ is more important 
than anything in heaven or earth.” 

Somewhat abashed, Zoe retired, and if she said little, 
thought the more until, after dinner, Maurice again 
suggested a move into the library. She waited in 
breathless suspense. 

‘‘ My sister and I have been talking over your kind 
invitation, sir,” he said, rather formally, ^‘and if you 
can assure us on one or two points, we shall accept it 
with pleasure. It is understood that we come purely 
as your private guests, and that we are at liberty to 
cultivate the society of the opposite party, as well 
as of your own friends, as far as opportunity 
offers ? ” 

“You shall enjoy every opportunity that I can give 
you,” returned the Professor heartily. “ I will not 
pretend that Committee leaders are often to be found 
near Ka\limeri, for the Houmi garrison close at hand 
is too strong, but their dupes, the peasants, you will 
be able to question. And as for your first condition, 
I shall surprise you by asking for a greater degree of 
privacy than you expect. I am going to request that 
you will conceal your too-significant surname under 
an alias.” 

“ I don’t see the necessity,” said Maurice stiffly. 

“ Without this precaution, I cannot guarantee your 
safety. Consider, my dear sir ; the difference between 
Theophanis and Teffany is not so great but that their 
identity may occur to a watchful enemy — or to many 
at once. Then you and your sister are at once set up 
as a target for the efforts of the many whose interest 
it is to have you removed.” 

“ Then there are other claimants ? ” asked Maurice, 
conscious that Zoe had turned a little pale. 

“ Who is not a claimant ? The King of Thracia 
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would like to add Emathia to his dominions, but we 
need not fear him since he has got rid of his English 
Prime Minister. That firebrand, the Princess Dowager 
of Dardania, who filched from us the province of 
Rhodope a few years ago, intended to merge her son’s 
petty principality in a State comprising the whole of 
Emathia. She has now quarrelled with him, but she 
continues her intrigues on behalf of her younger son, 
an officer in the Scythian army. I need not remind 
you of the desires of Scythia, Pannonia, and Morea, 
and you have always to consider the revolutionary 
committees, many of whose members are fanatical 
republicans. No, Mr Teffany, I cannot accept the 
responsibility of your visit unless you will consent to 
pass by a less distinctive name.” 

‘‘ Very well,” said Maurice reluctantly, this sudden 
turning of the tables upon him serving, perhaps, to 
stimulate his unfixed resolution. 

“ Then we will be Smiths, of course,” said Zoe joy- 
fully. We have a hereditary right to the name,*and 
it is splendid for an alias, because no one will think it 
is one.” 

“Moreover,” proceeded the Professor, “you must 
remember that you are not altogether unprovided with 
relations, outside the limits of that pedigree there. 
For instance, your ancestor Alexius Theophanis, the 
first of the name to settle in England, came to Corn- 
wall from Italy, where many of the Greek families 
preserved their nationality and faith for more than a 
century. He left there a sister, Eudoxia, who married 
Romanos Christodorides, and became the ancestress of 
the powerful family of Christodoridi, Despots of the 
island of Strio. Her descendants would not succeed 
until after those of her brother, of course.” 

“ And they would naturally not be sorry to see the 
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brother’s descendants wiped out, you mean ? ” suggested 
Maurice. 

Hardly that. Prince Christodoridi would probably 
prefer to base his claim on the invalidity of the marriage 
of Alexius Theophanis with a foreigner and a member 
of another church, contrary to the law of the Imperial 
house.” 

If that’s true, he holds a pretty strong card,” said 
Maurice. 

The law was disregarded several times,” said Zoe 
quickly. ** Gibbon says so.” 

The Professor regarded her approvingly. ” Quite 
so. But as we do not wish to incite the Christo- 
doridis to take action, we will not bring your existence 
to their ears before it is necessary. In any case. Prince 
Christodoridi’s claims are unimportant. The Emperor 
John, your heroic ancestor, left another son and two 
daughters besides your progenitor Basil. Anna, the 
eldest daughter, married Boris, Grand Prince of Scythia, 
and carried the blood of the Caesars into the Scythian 
Imperial house. Helena, the younger, married into the 
Dacian family of Gratianco, from which is descended 
the mother of Prince Timoleon Malasorte, the Neustrian 
Imperial claimant. But these claims through females 
are merely curious. The only person whose right at 
all approaches yours is the descendant of Leo, second 
son of John Theophanis. About forty years ago the 
officiousness of Scythian agents ferreted out in Dacia 
an obscure landed proprietor directly descended from 
Leo. He was invited to Pavelsburg, decorated, given 
the title of Royal Highness, with estates and a pension 
to support it, and complimented with the hope of being 
restored to his ancestor’s throne. Of course there was 
no thought of fulfilling the promises made him ; the 
only intention was to keep him under surveillance. 
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He wore out his life in fruitless attempts to get his 
cause adopted, and when I managed to approach him, 
as I have now approached you, he had not the energy 
to take the steps to which my advice and the detesta- 
tion he had conceived for Scythi^ would have urged 
him. He left only a daughter, and it was this dis- 
appointment which sent me to England to make one 
more attempt to trace the descendants of Basil. A 
male heir in the male line is what we want. The work 
before us is not for women.*’ 

‘‘This man was a Theophanis, then?” asked Maurice. 
“ Prince Nicolai Andr6ivitch F^ofan — so they call it 
in Scythia. It seems that his family had preserved 
the memory of their Imperial descent through the 
centuries, though fear of the Roumis kept them from 
disclosing it. When he was summoned to Pavelsburg, 
he thought it only an ante-room to Czarigrad, and 
when he found himself deceived, he wishe4 to retire 
to Dacia again, but this was not permitted. At his 
death, he was little better than a State prisoner, and 
he left his daughter in the same position. No doubt 
a marriage will be arranged for her with one of the 
less important Grand Dukes, that her claim also may 
be safely vested in the Imperial family.** 

“ Poor thing ! *’ said Zoe. Now that Maurice*s claim 
was incontestably established to be the strongest, she 
felt a curious pity for the girl who must believe herself 
to be what Maurice actually was, the rightful inheritor 
of the glories of the Empire of the East. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE ORIENT EXPRESS. 

Not more than three weeks later, Maurice and Zoe 
stood on the platform of the Gare de TEst, about to 
enter upon the second stage of their journey eastwards. 
Professor Panagiotis had urged that they should start 
as soon as possible, before the increasing heat should 
make railway travelling disagreeable, but he scouted 
Zoe’s suggestion that they should go when he did. 
Their visiting him at Kallimeri would attract quite 
sufficient attention, he said, and it was most important 
that no idea of their being connected in any way with 
his political schemes should get abroad. He had made 
the arrangements for their journey, procuring them 
passports as Maurice and Zoe Smith, and, at his 
suggestion, Maurice had requested his bankers to 
honour cheques bearing their signatures in these 
names. It was understood among their friends that 
Zoe had persuaded Maurice to take her to Eastern 
Europe that she might lay the scene of a novel there, 
and she gave colour to the opinion by the number of 
note-books of different sorts and sizes which made her 
heavy, if not bulky. These were destined to 
cause endless trouble at the several frontiers, for the 
official mind, unable to understand why so many blank 
volumes should be needed, conceived the idea that they 
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contained Anarchist literature written in invisible ink, 
and insisted on subjecting them to severe tests. But 
this was still in the future, and Zoe was rejoicing in 
the imminent prospect of romance, to be not only 
written but lived. During the few hours they spent in 
London, she had dragged Maurice to Westminster 
Abbey, that they might visit the obscure grave of 
‘‘Mr Nicholas Thephany.” Maurice refused sternly 
to allow her to take a wreath for it, but she succeeded, 
behind his back, in dropping upon the stone the handful 
of carnations which had been tucked into her belt. 
Unfortunately, they were carefully gathered up and 
returned to her by a polite verger, which spoilt the 
significance of the act, and exposed her to Maurice’s 
sarcasms. But nothing could detract from the joy of 
having an ancestor buried in the Abbey, or of tracing 
one’s lineage back to the Caesars. 

At the Paris station Zoe’s eyes met Maurice’s, in a 
kind of half-ashamed smile, across the pile of luggage 
conspicuously labelled “ Smith,” while he was directing 
the porter, but before she had time to make any remark 
a uniformed attendant approach^. 

“The other ladies of Monsieur’s party are here,” 
he said, and they followed him mechanically, too 
much astonished to protest. He led the way to a 
compartment intended for four, in which two ladies 
were already seated, one elderly, with an almost ag- 
gressive air of high breeching, the other a girl rather 
younger than Zoe, in a smart travelling-gown, which 
had not come from the hands of any English tailor. 
Zoe, surveying it from the satisfactory standpoint of 
her own workmanlike coat and skirt, remarked mentally 
that it simply shrieked “Vindobonal” The ladies’ 
luggage, which occupied the other two seats, was 
labelled “ Smith.” With a wave of his hand the 
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attendant motioned Maurice and Zoe to enter, and 
departed. Zoe imagined that he received an approving 
glance from the younger lady, who sprang up and 
began to move her possessions. 

“ Oh, we are to be fellow- passengers, then ? ” she 
cried pleasantly, speaking with a slight foreign accent. 

That is excessively agreeable. Pray come in.’* 

There must be some mistake ” began Maurice. 

A mistake ? But let us convert it into an ad- 
vantage! We shall be delighted to enjoy your society.” 

“ Edith ! Heart’s dearest 1 ” cried the other lady, 
speaking English with an obvious effort, “you outrage 
the proprieties, you affront Monsieur and Mademoiselle. 
Recall the position, I beg of you.” 

“ It does not seem to me that Monsieur and Made- 
moiselle are in the least affronted,” said the girl readily, 
but with a heightened colour. “ Is it not natural for 
us to travel together — as compatriots, and doubtless 
distant relations ? ” with a little bow which had a 
suspicion of mockery in its politeness. 

“You are very kind ” said Zoe stiffly, but the 

elderly lady interrupted her. 

“Did I not tell you so, Emily?” Zoe intercepted 
an angry glance of warning from the girl. “The 
young lady is scandalised — shocked — at your be- 
haviour. Pray do not persist.” 

“ We are very much obliged,” said Zoe firmly, “ but 
we have chosen our seats elsewhere, and our things are 
waiting for us.” 

“ But you could have them brought here,” suggested 
the irrepressible Miss Smith. 

“Thank you, but we are going to have dinner as 
soon as the train starts.” 

“ Ah, we have dined already, but after this evening 
we might share a table. Why are you so little kind ? ” 
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the girl’s voice followed Zoe pleadingly as she closed 
the discussion by turning away. She had an odd 
feeling of self-reproach, though she had only acted 
in the most prudent and proper way, and Maurice 
offered her no comfort. He could not bring himself 
to say that the unconventional ^invitation ought to 
have been accepted, but it was evident he thought 
she might have managed to decline it without hurt- 
ing Miss Smith’s feelings. It was not until they 
were half-way through dinner that the sense of con- 
straint produced by the incident wore off, and Zoe 
felt inclined to talk freely. 

‘'I feel so delightfully thrilled!” she said, leaning 
back luxuriously. ** My heart always leaps up when 
1 see the words * Orient Express* — ^just as the sight 
of a cabin-trunk with a P. & O. label makes me think 
of the Black Hole and the Mutiny and all sorts of 
interesting things — and now to be actually o-n board I 
Have you found out yet which is the compartment 
always reserved for an emissary of the British 
Government ? ” 

“Patience, patience!” entreated Maurice. “Give 
a man a little time.” 

“Well, I have spotted the man — the emissary I 
mean,” said Zoe triumphantly. “ He has J. G. W. 
on his bag, and he is a soldier and has been in 
India, and he has the most startlingly blue eyes I 
ever saw.” 

“ Now, why startling ? ” asked Maurice tolerantly. 

“Why, with that brown face and fairly dark hair 
you expect dark eyes, and it gives you quite a shock 
when he looks up and you see how blue they are.” 

“I expect the startling man with the blue eyes 
got a shock when he looked up and found you star- 
ing at him. I know the fellow you mean, but when 
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you managed to find out the details of his personal 
history beats me.” 

Purely inference, my dear boy. Any one could see 
he was a soldier, and he has the Indian look about the 
eyebrows.” 

‘‘ My good girl, Sherlock Holmes was nothing to 
you.” 

” Thanks, so much! I believe he is a King’s 
messenger.” 

Inference again, I suppose?” 

”Well, he seems to have something on his mind. 
I can’t quite decide whether he’s in charge of some- 
thing very precious, or whether he has lived so much 
among enemies that he’s got into the habit of being 
always on the alert for an attack.” 

” It’s just as well you are a little modest, for I’m 
pretty certain that a King’s messenger wears a badge 
of some. sort, and lugs a despatch-box about with 
him.” 

” Oh, Maurice, you are dense ! Of course he is on 
very special service, and has been warned not to ex- 
hibit anything that would reveal his identity.” 

‘‘And he is so clever in concealing it that he lets 
himself be spotted by the first girl he runs across who’s 
been reading detective stories! Tell you what. I’ll 
make up to him and break his self-betrayal to him 
gently. He really ought to know.” 

‘‘ Oh no, don’t ask him outright what he is ! It’s 
so much more interesting to think of him as a King’s 
messenger than as somebody’s nephew on his way 
to spend part of his leave at Czarigrad. He doesn’t 
look important enough for a military attache.” 

‘‘ Look here, Zoe, you really must curb your un- 
bridled imagination. You’ll have the whole train 
peopled with mysterious personalities in no time. 
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By the bye,” with elaborate carelessness, “ what do 
you make of our namesakes ? ” 

Mrs Smith may possibly have married an English- 
man,” meditatively, ** but her name is the only English 
thing about her. As for the girl, her name is no more 
Smith than ’* ^ 

‘^Ours is!” cried Maurice. **The plot thickens. 
Go on.” 

1 believe she is a Scythian spy,” said Zoe calmly. 

Oh, draw it mild ! That girl ? I say, this fitting 
people with imaginary characters is all very well, but 

you have no right Do spies generally go about 

chaperoned by elderly aunts?” 

” If it is her aunt. Why, Maurice, don't you see ? 
She has designs upon the document which the King’s 
messenger is in charge of, of course, and even the very 
youngest and greenest of King’s messengers would be 
suspicious of a fascinating unchaperoned young lady 
by this time.” 

“Well, I should have said if she had designs on 
any one, it was on you.” 

“Oh, that's only a blind. No"; I see it! She isn’t 
sure about the King’s messenger. He has effaced him- 
self so carefully that she is wavering between you and 
him. My presence may be intended to divert suspicion 
from you, as the aunt’s is from her, and she will try 
to attack you by getting round me. Then in the night 
1 shall catch her^ with a dark lantern, ransacking my 
dressing-bag, because she will think I have the docu- 
ment concealed in it. There, Maurice ! ” 

“ If you must make up these idiotic things, you 
might as well try to put just a touch of probability 
into them.” 

“ Probability I Why, it’s all but certainty. Of 
course, she’s not a professional spy. She is some one 

c 
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of very high rank who has got herself into the power 
of the Scythian Government, either by gambling or 
by being mixed up in political movements. That 
explains why, with all her anxiety for our acquaint- 
ance, she Was determined to keep me in my place. 
Don’t you know how gratified a City lady feels when 
she has been presented to Royalty at a bazaar? She 
tells all her friends how affable the dear Princess was, 
but that no one would dream of taking a liberty with 
her. I don’t in the least want to take liberties with 
Miss Edith Emily Smith, but she is afraid I might, 
and so she adopts this superior tone. Oh, Maurice, if 
she only knew ! Isn’t it perfectly lovely to think of? ” 

“The waiter has been watching despairingly for 
your plate for some time,’’ said Maurice. “When 
you have quite finished, I shall be glad to go and 
get a smoke.’’ 

“And. you are to be sure and make friends with 
the King’s messenger, mind,” said Zoe, hastily finish- 
ing her dessert; but Maurice replied darkly, %s he 
turned towards the smoking-car, that he would not 
promise. 

Returning to her own compartment, not without a 
secret intention of glancing in at Mrs and Miss Smith 
as she passed, Zoe had a narrow escape of falling head- 
long over a travelling-bag which the youpger lady, 
with reckless disregard for the safety of the public, 
was thrusting out into the corridcx'. The (lender 
was profuse in her apologies. 

“ Oh, how careless I am I ” she cried. “ You might 
have hurt yourself seriously. I should never Imve 
forgiven myself if my negligence had injured you, of 
all people.” 

“ Your malignity, rather, for it’s quite clear you did , 
it on purpose,” was Zoe’s mental comment. “Why 
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am I SO much more precious than all the other people 
on board 7 ”,she asked. , , 

“Oh, beciiise ” with arch hesitation — “because 

of that mistake about our names, you know, and be- 
cause you and I are the only y^ng girls in the train. 
Certainly we ought to help one another.” 

“ I should say you needed about as little help as 
any person I know. And you needn’t try to flirt with 
thought the unbelieving Zoe. “ How could I 
help you?” she inquired aloud. 

“Oh, come and talk to me a little. My aunt is 
always sleeping. I feel idle. All the people in the 
train have some acquaintance, some occupation, except 
ourselves ” — she indicated the slumbering Mrs Smith 
and herself. “Even you aie doubtless travelling for 
the. sake of the business of your respectable brother? 
Oh ! ” as she caught the shadow of a smile on Zoe’s 
faca, “is that bad English? Now you see 'vvli&f 
you can give me in teaching me to speak my own 
language.” 

“Oh, we have no business to see to; we are only 
out on a spree — if you know that word ? ” said Zoe 
wickedly. “My brother has just done with college, 
and we felt, he deserved a holiday. If we have any 
business, it's mine — looking for local colour. You 
know what tl»t is— the stuff which you have to put 
into a book if yen’r'e writing it, but which you always 
skip in reading it.^ Everybody that knows about my 
writing is always'saying, 'Oh, you must travel. It 
will enlarge your mind so much, and think of the local 
colour you w31 gain I’ 1 have note-books crammed 
fell of local colour, only waiting for the stories which 
are to bring it in, and the wOTSt of it is that when I 
do write anything, I am always so frigfatfeUy interested 
in the people that the local colour gets crowded out.” 
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Miss Smith looked somewhat bewildered by this 
fragment of literary autobiography. Then you are 
an author — a Bohemian?** she said, with a distinct 
touch of disapproval. 

‘‘An author? Well, in a sort of way — a very 
humble way at present. But a Bohemian — oh, no! 
I only wish I was ! Who ever heard such a stolid, 
steady-going name as Smith associated with Bohe- 
mianism? — knew it! I knew her name wi^n’t 

Smith 1 ’* she told herself delightedly, noticing that 
the other girl did not wince. 

“And I have not even the excuse, of looking for 
local colour!** remarked the self-styled Miss Smith. 
“I wanted to travel-— to be really English — and I 
made my aunt come. She is a foreigner— you may 
have noticed ?—,'^nd she has brought me up abroad 
with her.** 

“ I fancy you brought yourself up, wherever you 
were. I don*t think poor Mrs Smith had much voice 
in the matter,** thought Zoe. “Well, you ought to be 
satisfied now,*’ she said aloud. 

“ I know I ought, but do you know ** — the girl bent 
towards her confidentially — “ I am a little — almost 
frightened. We have never travelled unatt^ded before, 
and my aunt is so nervous.” 

“ But why in the world didn’t you bring a maid or 
a courier, or both ? ** cried Zoe, astoniubed. 

“That is what we ought to have done, of course, 
and at Therma I shall insist on our fining suitable 
attendants. But I was going to propose that we 
should join forces for the journey. If you and your 
brother will favour us with your society — especially 
at meals — we should have no fear of making disagree- 
able acquaintances.” She spoke with the utmost cool- 
ness, and without any of the blushing diffidence that 
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might have been expected — almost as if the suggestion^ 
which should, surely in any case have come from her 
aunt, was an honour not to be declined. 

“ My good girl, what is your game ? ” thought the 
scandalised Zoe. “Is it Maurice^” with a sister’s 
instinctive vigilance. “If it is, you are the very 
coolest band I ever saw. I don’t think you need be 
in the least frightened,’’ she said frigidly. “English 
ladies are not likely to be molested when there are 
so many Englishmen in the train.’’ 

“What did I tell you, Eirene?’’ cried Mrs Smith, 
waking at an inopportune moment. “You have too 
little regard for the conventiqjns. This young lady 
finds your freedom altogether’shocking.” 

“Edith — Emily — Irene! How many more names 
has she got?’’ was Zoe’s mental comment as she 
watched, rather mercilessly, the flush which rose into 
Miss Smith’s face. 

“ I have requested you already to leave this matter 
to me,’’ said the young lady coldly, and the aunt 
collapsed. “ Yes, my name is , Eirene,” turning to 
Zoe with a radiant smile. “Spelt with an E, you 
know,” as Zoe’s eyes wandered to the “ E. E. Smith ” 
upon a ,jewd«case. “We were so anxious to be 
English that njy aunt has been trying to call me by 
a real English name, but it is no use. I hope you 
will call me Eirehe in future. And you will relieve 
my curiosity by telling me ybur name ? Z is such a 
strange initiad, and I saw it upon your bag.” 

“ My name is Zoe,” admitted the owner of the name 
reluctantly as she rose to leave the compartment. 

“ A Greek name, surely, like my own ? Perhaps we 
are really distant cousins after all I Then it is settled 
•that you and your brother join ns at meals? ” 

“I beg your pardon, we have already made our 
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arrangements, and steeured a table that only holds 
two,” said the exasperated Zoe, flinging this Parthian 
shaft as she departed with all the dignity that the 
motion of the train would allow. 

“What is she after?” she asked herself again as 
she reached her own compartment, whither Maurice 
had not yet returned. “Can she really be a spy? If 
so, I suppo^ the best thing will ’be to appear quite 
innocent and unsuspicious. She can’t make us tell 
anything we don’t want to. I must give Maurice a 
hint not to let her worm things out of him. The 
funny part is that I believe she really is frightened. 
Her eyes were upon every one who passed. Pardon 
me, that seat is engag^,” as some one pressed past 
her. “ Oh, this is really too much ! ” for the intruder 
was Miss Smith, who sat down in Maurice’s place, 
gripping the arms of the seat as though she feared 
Zoe woiild eject her by force. 

“ I wished to tell you that they will place us at 
the same table at breakfast,” she said hurriedly. 
“ The man came to ask me just as a matter of course, 
and I — I said, 'Mats sam doute.’ I meant to dcT it, 
and yet — it slipped out at the moment. I am come 
to entreat you not to countermand the order. You 
can’t understand what a difference it Vi^ nndce to me 
to be allowed to travel as a membl^ of a paitty — of a 
family.” 

The wildest suspicions were see&ihgTQ Zoe’s brain. 
What was this girl — a murderess, a Kihilist, or a 
thief? What designs might she not have on Maurice, 
on his prospects ? Anxiety for him made her manner 
glacial. “ I am sorry we cannot add to our party,” 
she said. "We are going to stay with friends.” 

“But it is only for the journey 1” cried the girl 
eagerly. “ Once at Therma, you go your way, I mine. 
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We do not meet again, but you will hear — ^yes, you 
will certainly hear about me, and I assure you that 
you won't find me ungrateful.” 

”2 don’t care about your gratitude,” said Zoe 
bluntly. "What I want to be sure of is that you 
are not doing an 3 rthing wrong.” * 

" Wrong ? What wrong should I do ? Do you 
thiii; I am an Anarchist, laden with ]|ombs to fling 
at the Grand Seignior? I find your suspicions 
singularly insulting.” 

"I am sorry for it. Has it occurred to you that 
I might think the same of your persistent efforts to 
force your company upon us ? ” " That will fetch her, 
if anything will 1 ” said Zoe triumphantly to herself. 

The girl’s eyes flamed. "You are insolent!” she 

flashed out. "How dare you But no, I have 

drawn it upon myself. Mademoiselle, will you accept 
my assurance that I have no evil-doing in. view ? I 
am taking my journey upon a purely family matter, 
confided to me by a dying parent. I carry with me 
my jewels, which are of considerable value — ^inestim- 
able value to me. Upon their safety may hang the 
success of my expedition. Once more 1 ask you to 
grant me protection of your company and that of 
Monsieur }rour brother, and pray do not think that it is 
easy Ibr me to efitreat. I am not accustomed to it.” 

" I think we ought to have some idea of your object 
before being asl^ to mik ourselves up with it,” said 
Zoe, but tess firmly. 

"If it affected myself alone, I would reveal it to 
you without a moment’s hesitation, but it concerns 
others. No, if my assurance is not enough for you, 
you must continue to regard me as an adventuress, a 
spy — ^what you will — and I must endute it.” She 
folded her bands in her lap with sorrowful dignity. 
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bat her Ups were quivering, and a tear rolled slowly 
down her face. 

“ Oh, don’t cry 1 ” said Zoe hastily, with the modern 
wmnan’s horror of tears. “ Of course you can have 
your meals vnth us, and we’ll travel together if you 
really want it. Only I can’t say that you belong to 
ns if I’m asked.” 

You will not be asked. A faxnily party will pass 
unquestioned. It is two ladies alone who would attract 
attention. Oh, I am so glad I ” she cried, abandoning 
disguise, and drying her eyes vigorously. “Evdotia 
Vladimirovna — my aunt, I mean — is so frightened, and 
I have been obliged to encourage her, and I was so 
frightened myself. Every one might be a spy or a 
secret agent. Then I saw the luggage with the name 
‘Smith,’ and I saw you and your brother, and your 
faces looked trustworthy, and I thought we should be 
safe with jou. I shall never forget this service, you 
may be sure,” with a return to stateliness, as she rose 
and departed. 

” I feel a regular fool 1 ” said Zoe viciously to her- 
self. "But, after all, she did play hur. If she had 
attacked Maurice instead of me, she wouldn’t have had 
a quarter of the trouble.” 

"I have scraped acquaintanee with your startling- 
eyed friend,” said Maurice, coming in. ” He's^ not 
a King’s messenger, you will be interested to hear, but 
an Indian officer going back after his leave. He’s to 
stay a week or two with a friend who’s in the Emathian 
Gendarmerie, and his name’s Wylie.” 

'* Well, I told you nearly as much about him simply 
from inference. Did you hear anything about Miss 
Smith ? ” 

” Oh, one fat old chap, who seems to come this way 
about once a week and knows all the officials, was very 
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busy hinting that he had it from the sleeping-car atten- 
dant that sh?, was somebody very big travelling incog." 

"A Princess running away from school, I should 
think I ” murmured Zoe. “ Well, to-morrow morning 
either she will sink in the general estimation or we 
shall go up, for we are to breakfa^ together.” 

“ You don’t mean to say that you have taken her up 
aftw all ? ” cried Maurice. “ Well, don’t say it was my 
doing.” But his warning tone was not wholly devoid 
of satisfaction. 



CHAPTER IV. 


A FULL STOP. 

In after days it seemed to Zoe that the stages of the 
journey were marked by the progress of her intimacy 
with Eirene Smith. There was that terrible midnight 
hour when, sleepy and bewildered, she was called upon 
by a ferocious German customs officer to explain the 
nature and purpose of the note-books in her dressing- 
bag, and could reply in nothing but scraps of French, 
Latin, and Greek, which ought to have increased the 
official’s respect for her, but only deepened his sus- 
picions. Not a word of German would come to her 
mind, and the occupant of the other berth, an elderly 
French lady in an astonishing nightcap, was not only 
of no practical use, but was evidently watching between 
her curtains with awful joy to see Zoe haled from 
the train and arraigned before the authorities. Never 
was anything more welcome than the. appearance of 
Eirene from the next cabin in an exqiwte embroidered 
dressing-gown. She had heard tb^^altercation, and, 
coming upon the scene, assumed the direction of affairs. 
Her German did not forsake her, and the customs 
officer went away placated, but grimly assuring Zoe 
that she might thank Ihrc Fraulein SchwesUr that she 
and her possessions were not detained. The relief 
was great, and Zoe thanked Eirene heartily in rather 
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tremaloQS tones. The French disappointed oi 
her expected sensatioi, transfenesd herself easily to the 
side of the victor, and inve!%hed against the brutality 
of the official while eulogising the courage and cool- 
ness of ‘Eirene. , 

“ And the prudence also of inad^moiselle ! ” she 
cried. “ She has there even her jewel-case, not forget- 
ting to snatch it up at a moment of the greatest 
tension ! ” 

“ I never let it leave me,” said Eirene simply. “ See, 
madame, they are very precious to me, these jewels. 
They are of the possessions of my late dear mother.” 

She opened th^ box, and took out one or two of the 
trinkets it contained, handsome and old-^shioned ; not 
at all sufficient, ih Zoe’s opinion, to accouhi for the 
anxiety she had expressed in speaking of them to her. 

“Ah, very pretty,” said madame, r^rding them 
with greedy eyes. “ Too old in style for a young girl, 
but you will doubtless have them reset. But how 
comes it that all the jewels are yours, mademoiselle, 
while your elder sister wears not so much as a 
pin ? ” 

“ We are not own sisters, madame,” returned 
Eirene, with a fascinating mixture of truth and 
audacity. “ But that makes no difference to our 
love, does it, my Zoe?” 

E^ne had the jewel-case with her again when she 
and Zoe met in the dressing-room the next morning. 
They had be#‘ Charged to make haste, as the elder 
ladies desired the room to themselves fdr the process 
of hair- dressing, which could not properly ^ per- 
formed before youthful eyes, but Eirene fastened the 
doors and opened her box a second time. 

“ Now I will show you 1 ” she said gleefully. “ You 
shall see that I trust you, though you don’t trust me. 
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and that I am willing to confide to you an 3 rthing that 
affects myself alone. I^k, then I ” and Zoe gazed, 
aetoaished, as the satin lining of the lid fell forward 
on the pressure of a spring, revealing a wonderful 
necklace of huge pearls fitting into a shallow receptacle 
evidently constructed for it. In like manner the sides 
and trays of the box, judiciously manipulated, revealed 
a numter of emerald and diamond sprays — the stones 
extraordinarily fine — which might either be used 
separately, or united to form a necklace or tiara, and 
a bodice ornament of great rubies in the shape of a 
globe flanked by spreading wings, with a deep pendant. 
Lastly, Eirene showed that the box had also a &lse 
bottom. 

This is my greatest tr^sure,” she said, exhibiting 
a number of golden plaques which could be fastened 
one to another to form a girdle. Each plaque was 
curiously embossed with the figure of a saint, appar- 
ently raised in enamel U{x>n the gold background, 
while the halo and portions of the dress were encrusted 
with precious stones. “I am obliged to take it to 
pieces for travelling, but I do it with terror, for it 
is old — ^yes, rf an astonishing antiquity, and thare is 
nothing like it in the whole world." 

“ It mu'4 be Byzantine work, surely ? " a^«l Zoe, 
examining it with intense interest. 

Eirene looked at her with something like su^idon. 

" Yes," she said coldly, and, taking die massiye dasp 
from Zoe’s hands, she returned it to its place and 
snapped down the false bottom over it. Her dis- 
pleasure was so uncalled for that Zoe experiaiced a 
return of the unamiable feelings of the evening before, 
but before the box had been restored to its usual 
appearance the momentary doud had passed away, 
and Eirene was replying with gay defiance to Mrs 
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Smith’s remonstrances through 4fae closed door on 
her delay. a 

The next ^age in Zoe’s appreciation of her new 
friend's personality came at break&st-time, when 
Eirene remarked with smiling efrrpnteiy to Maurice, 
whom Zoe had just introduced to ter with a formality 
intended to show that the acquaintance of the day 
before was insufBcient — 

" It is so kind of Zoe to have arranged everything, 
so that we need not enter upon any tiresome explana- 
tions. Please be assured of my best thanks for adopt- 
ing me as a sister during the journey. Until we part 
at Therma I am Eirene, if you please. You, if I am 
not mistaken, are Maurice ? ” 

As much astonished as his rightful sister, and con- 
scious of Mrs Smith’s face of wrathful agony in the 
background, Maurice had sufficient presence of mind 
to accept the situation, and mutter something about 
pleasure and honour. The only unembarrassed 
member of the party was Eirene herself, who motioned 
Zoe to the seat beside her at the table, and Maurice 
to that opposite, informing her outraged aunt that she 
would find her step-nephew bien gmtil and truly convers- 
able. Taking the lead herself as a matter of course, 
she insisted on making the talk general, and before 
long Maurice and Zoe found their embarrassment 
fadiig away. Mrs Smith remained implacable, and 
answered only when she was directly addressed ; but 
the Other three wmre able to laugh and talk quite 
naturaliv. From his solitary table on> the other 
side of t>:e gangway, the man whom Zoe had styted 
the King’s messenger watched them with wistful 
amusement. 

. “ It’s pretty clear the younger girl is (mly Smith's 
step-sister,” he said to himself, “and the aunt is her 
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private property. 1 suppose the aunt married the 
father’s brother, as her name is Smith too. No, that 
woidd make her their aunt as well. It’s a sort of 
puzrie in relationships; but with such a common 
name it may well be a mere coincidence. I should 
say the aunt and the younger girl’s mother were 
foreign and noble, and a good deal inclined to look 
down on the plain English part of the family. Smith 
will soon get tired of being t 3 rrannised over by that 
little minx, and I could see Miss Smith didn't half 
like it when they came in. It’s the sort of thing that 
palls pretty quickly. I suppose they wanted to make 
the step-sister’s acquaintance, but why bring the aunt, 
who has evidently made her the sun and centre of 
things 7 What a pity we can’t eliminate Mrs Smith ! 
If she was out of the way — a convenient headache, 
now— I think Smith might take pity upon my loneli- 
ness and ask me to their table. They sound awfully 
jolly sdl together, and with three of us against her, 
it would be hard if we couldn’t take Miss Eirene down 
a peg. Her brother and sister are much too meek.” 

Mrs Smith was not accommodating enough to 
have a headache — indeed, her expression im{died that 
heartily as she detested her present position, wild 
horses should not drag her from it — ^but Captain Wylie 
was not forbidden the introduction be desired. “ My 
sister. Miss Smith— Miss Eirene Smith,” said Maurice, 
bringing him up to the girls after breakfast, and re- 
ceiving a smile from Eirene for bis adroitness, though 
the presentation did not seem altogether to please her, 
apparently because her consent had not been secured 
beforehand. She gave Wylie the cold shoulder, as 
though she had read his sentiments towards her and 
reciprocated them, but Zoe, who had incited Maurice 
to introduce him, was quite satisfied. Wylie was the 
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kind of man she liked. If he would talk, he could 
tell her things about » India ^hicb m^t be useful in 
future; if not, she could Itx^ at him and make op 
far more ■aronderful things about him herself. He 
was not much of a talker, as i;^ turned out, but 
sufficientl|r articulate to answer informingly when he 
was questioned; and Zoe was a past mistress in the 
art of what she called drawing people out, and 
Maurice, picking their brains. 

As the day wore on it became evident to Zoe that 
Eurene was growing increasingly nervous. She could 
not rest for a moment, but roamed from one compaft- 
ment to another, and op and down the corridor, 
shaking with agitation when she ‘ came face to face 
with any of the other passengers or an official. At 
last Maurice brought out his travelling chess-board 
and induced her to sit down to a §^une, promising 
that she should walk off her restlessness at VinVlotxma, 
so far as a stop of twenty minutes and the limits 
of the station would allow. But when they were 
approaching the Imperial city, and Maurice had gone 
to get his hat, she clutched Zoe’s arm convulsively. 

" Oh, I dare not leave the train ! It is here I shall 
be recognised if anywhere. Begin a game, quick; 
then I can keep my head bent over the boar^ May 
I hold your hand ? *’ 

Cold and trembling, her hand gripped Zoe’s under 
the ffap of the table, and she was arranging the jneces 
when Maurice was hmurd returning. The clutch 
tightened. 

"Don’t let them go far from the carriage. Oh, 
make them return to us continually I Couldn't they 
stay here with us? No, it would excite sus^ucion. 
But tell them not to go far." 

Maurice and Wylie were much puzzled 1^ the girls’ 
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obstinate absorption in what appeared a singularly 
erratic game, and their firm refusal to walk about on 
the platform, but they made themselves useful by first 
going to the bookstall to see what Tauchnitz volumes 
were in stock, then making an expedition to buy one 
fmr Eirene, a second to get one for Zoe, and a third 
to change £irene’s,^vhich she discovered she had read 
before, Zoe was almost as much excited as Eirene by 
the time this point was reached. It was all very well 
to want to keep Maurice near at hand, but if ' Eirene 
was arrested, as she seemed to fear might be the case, 
ubat did she expect him to do ? She could scarcely 
imagine that he and Wylie would attempt to rescue 
her from the Pannonian police. Of course they would 
appeal to the British Ambassador; but Zoe did not 
now believe that Eirene was even a British subject, 
and Maurice would probably have to declare his real 
name, with what danger to the purpose of his journey 
who could tell ? 

" Oh, Zoe, how carelessly you play 1 Check ! ” cried 
Eirene. “ You are worse than you were months ago.” 
This for the benefit of a guard who bad approached 
near enough to hear what they said. '* Ah, it is nearly 
over ! ” with- a sigh of relief. Zoe, looking up with the 
hasty idea of asking Maurice to get her some chocolate, 
by way of manufacturing another errand, saw to her 
delight the passengers returning hurriedly to the train. 
The dreaded twenty minutes was at wn end. 

** You know, I ran away,” said Eirene softly to her, 
as the train glided out of the station. 

I thought so,” responded Zoe ; “ but it can’t have 
been so very bad, as you took your aunt with yon.” 

" But I could never have gone alone ! ” in horror. 

“ No, I know it isn’t usual,” drily. 

“Some day I will tell you how I did it,” pursued 
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Eirene. I thought I was safe, but if any of my pre- 
cautions had failed, I knew it would be here they 
would catdb me. Oli, and thme is sti# another station 
before we are out of Vindobona ! Begin another game, 
quickly ! ** 

But the seqpnd station was comparatively unimport- 
ant, and the interval of terror of ^e briefest, and Zoe 
and Eirene released one another’s hands, and pretended 
to Maurice that a sudden intense interest in chess had 
prevented their having any desire to look out at the 
city and its buildings. At dinner, notwithstanding 
Mrs Smith’s objections, Wylie was accommodated 
with a temporary and most uncomfortable seat at the 
end of the table, and found himself very graciously 
treated, owing partly to Eirene’s sense of relief from 
her fears, and partly to the alacrity with which he had 
assisted Maurice in running her errands at the station. 
The night passed without alarm, for though the 
Thracian frontier had to be crossed, the Customs 
examination was considerately delayed until the morn- 
ing, though it was necessary tq get it over before 
reaching Tatarj6, where the passengers for Therma 
changed into another train, the Express going on to 
Czarigrad. As she watched it out of sight, Zoe sighed 
that half the romance was gone out of the journey, for 
the new train was unknown to fame, and by no means 
comparable with the wonderful microcosm which had 
been their home for nearly two days. Moreover, it 
moved as deliberately as the most locale of English 
local trains, and its rusty engine groaned complaints 
as it dragged itself reluctantly out of the station. 

Tatarje naturally called up memories of Count 
Mortimer, the great English Minister whom the young 
JK^ing 4 if Thracia had discarded on attaining his majority, 
and who was one of Zoe’s heroes. Wylie, who had 
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heard little of him, was quite willing to be instructed 
and to share her enthusiasm, but Eirene was con-^ 
temptuous. It 4^s easy for any man to' fise 
when he served a Queen who was willing to resign 
everything into his hands, she said; dealing unth men 
was another matter. The discussion wh^ ensued was 
of the nature of thpse parallel lines which can never 
meet, for it appeared that Eirene’s information was 
entirely derived from Sc 5 rthian sources, and possessed 
nothing but the statesman’s name in comrnon with 
Zoe’s/ The crossing of the Roumi frontiel gave a 
desirable change to the conversation, and Zoe sprang 
up to look out at ‘‘ our own country,” as she whispered 
to Maurice. Her own country received her inhospit- 
ably, for rain was falling in torrents, and the general 
aspect was bare and neglected in the extreme. A 
squalid little station reached early in the afteriioon, 
apparently unconnected with any town or village, was 
crowded with Roumi soldiers, and Wylie’s professional 
interest was aroused. He and Maurice left the carriage, 
taking with them all the cigarettes they possessed, and 
distributed them to the dripping, patient men. An 
elderly non-commissioned officer, who had been in 
Egypt, and recognising Wylie as a British officer, 
stood rigorously to attention when addressed, answered 
his questions in Arabic. The detachment had been 
ordered up to guard the railway, owing to a report that 
there was a band of Thracian revolutionaries in the 
neighbourhood with designs upon it. They had been 
at the station since early morning, without shelter or 
food, their uniforms ragged, their boots in holes. The 
station buildings were occupied by the Kaimakam of 
the district, under whose orders they were acting ; he 
was immersed in business, but when he had time, would 
doubtless remember the needs of his troops. Some of 
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the younger and more impatient spirits had spoken of 
bribing his secretary to draw his ^ention to the 
matter^>#tll^.a.pah from tlm fret that' with their pay 
months id afitfears they could not offer enough to tempt 
so gredt aman, the sergeant corseted that such an 
attempt woul# be an improper interference with the 
decrees of destiny. He saluted Mmartly, and stood 
back among his men, s stolid, shiveCtng figure of 
military virtue in evil case. 

“Soma^ of the best material in the world!” said 
Wylie wtathfally to Maurice. *' What soldiers we 
could make of them in India! British troops would 
have mutinied six hours ago. Look at the two sick 
men in that goods -shed, with the rain falling on 
them — and the Kaimakam, no doubt, is soothing 
himself with hashish in the station-master’s quarters ! ” 

“Let’s go and rout him out, and shame him into 
putting the men in shelter,” said Maurice. 

Wylie shook his head. “I daren’t,” he said. “It 
would Only mean quartering them upon the Christian 
inhabitante of the village over there. That’s what’s 
bound to be done at last, I suppose, but one wouldn’t 
care for the responsibility of hurrying it on.” 

He looked over the straggling houses of the place, 
which was visible at this point round the shoulder 
of a hill, flat-roofed, dingy white, huddled together 
apparently for the sake of company rather than pro- 
tection, then brought his eyes back to the face of the 
old sergeant, who had advanced and was saluting 
again. 

“ Is the Bimbashi Bey come hither to nerve in the 
new Gendarmerie ? ” he aslmd respectfrUy. 

“ No ; merely to visit a friend,” answered Wylie. 

•“ God be praised ! ” responded the old man, with 
evident satisfaction. 
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Now why ? ” demanded Maurice, when Wylie had 
translated the q^iestion. ** Make him say/’ 

The sergeant needed some pressing, but a% length 
gave his region boldly. ^‘The Bey Effendi’s eyes 
are of the cruel colour,” he said. Never have I 
beheld eyes more cruel, and I have see# many men.” 

Wylie’s disconcerted face made Maurice insist upon 
a translation, which delighted him extremely. ” Ask 
the old blighter if he really believes that rot,” he 
demanded. 

” The Bimbashi Bey’s eyes will indeed strike terror 
into his enemies, so that they will flee before him and 
he will grind them to powder,” returned the sergeant, 
anxious to be conciliatory. ” But his own men would 
fain see his eyes like those of the young, Effendi, his 
friend.” 

There I They think you’re squeezable, you see,” 
said Wylie in triumph. “When you’re made High 
Commissioner of Emathia, you’d better send for me 
to be your commander-in-chief, and put a little stiiBfen- 
ing into you.” 

“All right. Mind, it’s a bargain!” cried Maurice, 
returning to the train at the summons of the guard, 
and smiling to think how closely Wylie’s jest had 
approached the possible truth. 

“ Oh, Maurice, it’s an omen I ” came in an awestruck 
whisper from Zoe, who had been at the window. 

“ A fiddlestick I ” responded Maurice lightly. “ Now 
for thrilling mountain scenery, with revolutionary bands 
thrown in gratis ! ” 

The train was now entering the mountains, and 
the four young people established themselves at the 
corridor window, which presented the most extensive 
views, but Mrs Smith refused to leave the compait- 
ment. Emathia possessed the most brutal and savage 
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scenery in the world, she declared, and it made her 
shiver even to look at it. She would endeavour to 
forget it, and if a French novel and llumber are aids 
to forgetfulnass, it was not long befoae she did so. 
The prospedt from her side of tl^ carriage was cer- 
tainly not meriting, since it was Jtoited to the rocky 
cliff in which the track had been biased out, but on 
the other side there wt^ something like a view, as 
Maurice said. From the very edge of the line, dark 
woods sank down, down, to depths which the eye 
could not penetrate, rising again on the other side 
of the valley to heights behind which the sun ;iyas 
already setting, at barely live o'clock on a summer 
afternoon. In one or two places there was a glimpse 
of foaming water, but generally the woods alone were 
visible. They made her feel weird, Zoe said ; it was 
like an enchanted forest. She did not mind going 
through them in the train, but to think of* ventur- 
ing into them on foM was enough to make the bravest 
heart quail. 

“ We ought to reach the great viaduct which crosses 
the river presently,” said Wylie. “ I believe the line 
winds so much just there that from this end of the 
train you see the engine and the first half apparently 
at right angles with you as it enters on the bridge,” 

“There it is!” cried Eirene presently. She and 
Zoe were sitting on the seat below the window, iMaurice 
and Wylie standing behind them. They all looked 
out eagerly to see the famous bridge, and withdrew 
their heads again laughing, with ruffled hair, for in this 
narrow valley the wind was strong. Eireue drew back 
to adjust a hairpin, the two men were laughing at one 
another’s dishevelled aspect, and only Zpe was still 
looking out when that happened which she would 
never forget, though she could not determine exactly 
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the sequence of the several events. In anticipation 
of the appearance of the head of the train, she was 
keeping her eyes fixed upon the bridge, when |he end 
nearest her rose suddenly in the air, suddenly and, 
as it seemed, quietly. She had opened her mouth to 
cry, “Look at the bridge!” when the words were 
drowned by the sound of an explosion, which must 
have been simultaneous with the upheaval, but seemed 
to follow at a perceptible interval. The train rocked 
and staggered, the glass from the windows and lamps 
shivered and fell in showers with a curious tinkling 
noise, Maurice and Wylie were thrown violently across 
the corridor. Zoe found herself and Eirene on their 
feet, gazing at one another with dilated eyes, heard 
Wylie shout to them angrily to sit down, had a vague 
idea that the train had left the metals and was trying 
to climb the mountain— or what was the meaning of 
those agonised jerks which felt like earthquakes ? She 
knew that she was saying something foolish — “the 
hill above the line was not quite so steep here, was 
it?” — ^but the words were frozen on her lips. The 
floor was slipping away beneath her, the place where 
the window had been was somehow rising to the roof, 
then there came a great crash, a sensation of foiling 
through space, and all was silence. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE JEWEL-CASE. 

When Zoecame to herself, the first sensation of which 
she was conscious was a stinging taste in her mouth, 
the next the dark woods cutting the sky opposite her. 
She cried out weakly, and closed her eyes to shut out 
the sight. 

" That’s right I " said a voice. " How do you feel ? ” 
“ All smashed up,” she murmured feebly. * 
“Nonsense! Stretch out your arms!” The tone 
was so peremptory that she obeyed mechanically. 
“ Now your feet,” and she gave- two spasmodic kicks. 
“ You’re all right,” said the voice, which was gradually 
becoming familiar. “ A little more brandy ? ” 

“ Oh, no I ” said Zoe in disgust, wriggling away from 
the offered flask, and discovering that her head was 
supported on Wylie’s arm. “I’m quite well now. 
Did I faint ? Where’s Maurice ? Oh I ” as recollection 
rushed upon her, “ is Maurice safe ? ” 

“ He’s all right, helping to dig out your sister. We 
could hear her voice, and I left him to get her out, 
while I brought you up here. Now I am going to get 
you something for a jpillow, and then 1 shall leave 
you.” 

Raising herself with difficulty on her elbow, Zoe 
found that she was lying on a steep bank of stones 

ss 
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and rubble, sparsely covered with grass. Below her 
was the wrecked train, lying on its side on the slope. 
Men were standing on the sides of the carriages and 
dragging others through the holes where the wirtilows 
had been, or thrusting aside distorted pieces of iron 
and masses of splintered wood. Some of the rescued 
were sitting on the slope bemoaning themselves, or 
stanching wounds in head or hands with their handker- 
chiefs ; others were being carried towards a tree at one 
side, under which a man in his shirt-sleeves was bend- 
ing over a woman lying on the ground. Thus much 
Zoe was able to see before Wylie ran up the bank 
again with a small box, which had been thrown aside 
out of the way of the rescuers, in his hand. 

“I’ll put this under your head,’’ he said hastily, 
“and with that big stone at your feet you won’t slip 
down the bank. Just shut your eyes and lie quiet, 
and the ‘Shock will soon pass off.” 

“ Can’t I come down and help ? ” asked Zoe. 

“No, no. Keep out of the way, that’s the best 
thing you can do. I’ll call you when we get your 
sister out.” 

Zoe disobeyed him only so far as to watch the men 
at work on the train until she had distinguished 
Maurice, and then lay down, unable to repress a 
hysterical little laugh at the thought of Wylie’s send- 
ing him to the rescue of a stranger while she was left 
to the care of others. It was not Icmg before she 
heard herself summoned. 

“ Miss Smith, vre are taking your sist^ to the doctor. 
She is hurt, but I hope not badly. You would like to 
come ? ” 

Rising unsteadily to her feet, she was glad to accept 
the aid of Wylie’s hand down the slope. Eirene was • 
half unconscious, and moaned when she was touched. 
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and Maurice and Wylie carried her to the improvised 
field-hospit^, where a French su^fecm, who had fortun- 
ately been among the pdssengers; was giving such aid 
as he could to the injured. One or two ladies who 
had escaped unhurt were tearing ^p their dusl*cloaks 
for temporary bandages, and behind the tree at the 
back lay several quiet forms, reverently covered with 
rugs and macintoshes hastily collected. Zoe shivered 
at the sight, but the doctor had no time to waste. 
Discovering that Eirene’s most serious injury was a 
dislocated shoulder, he reduced the dislocation by rough 
and ready means, and bound her arm tightly into place, 
then told Zoe to take her away, since cuts and con- 
tusions must await a more opportune moment for 
treatment. Maurice came forward to help her, and 
whispered to the doctor, who nodded vigorously. 

“By all means get her to bed as soon as possible. 
An emotional temperament — I have observed it my- 
self— fever very likely to supervene. I will see that 
she goes with the first batch of wounded. 

But as Maurice and Wylie kid her gentiy on the 
slope, Eirene struggled into a sitting position. “My 
jewel-case I ” she screamed. “ My jewd-case ! where 
is it ? ” 

“It must be in the carriage still,” said Maurice. 
“ We shall come upon it.” 

“Bring it to me I” she cried angrily. “I must 
have it.” 

“ It will be found,” said Zoe soothingly, “ but no one 
has seen it yet. Don’t worry yoqrself, Eirene; it will 
be all right.” Her tone had grown a little impatient, 
for she had gathered firom Maurice’s vriiisper to the 
doctor that Mrs Smith was among the Ulled, and 
■ Eirene had not even asked after her. 

“ It is lost, stolen ! ” cried Eirene. “ I threw it out 
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of the window when the train began to turn over. 
Offer a reward, quickly— a million francs, anything!” 

** Your wealth must be greater than your prudence, 
iiia4^i3tioiselle, or you would hardly carry such vhlu- 
aUes ifeout with you,” remarked the doctor drily. 
Like every one else in her immediate vicinity, he had 
been attracted by Eirene's shriek. 

** They are all I have in the world. My jewels are 
everything to me,” she cried wildly. I will not leave 
this place without them. I will search the line on my 
hands and knees. It is marked * E. E. Smith * — a 
small box covered with leather, with brass ornaments. 
Has no one seen it ? ” 

Zoe gave a gasp, and seized Maurice’s arm, pointing 
to the box as it lay neglected high up the slope. The 
next moment he had fetched it down, and between 
tears and laughter she restored it to its owner. 

“Oh, Eirene, I am so sorry! Captain Wylie brought 
it me for a pillow, and I hadn’t an idea what it was. 
But when you mentioned brass ornaments, I remem- 
bered how uncomfortable the handle was. Now it’s all 
right, isn’t it ? ” 

Eirene lay down, almost fainting, but gripping the 
box, while the bystanders dispersed, whispering and 
muttering, and much disappointed with thiiC tame 
conclusion. Communication had now been estab- 
lished with the nearest station — a mere hill^hamlet, 
compared with which the village where the Roumi 
soldiers were to be quartered was a town — and 
presently a trolley came down the line with an official 
and several workmen. They brought the news that 
help had been telegraphed for from the larger station, 
but that it was not likely to amount to more than an 
engine and open trucks, which might not arrive that^ 
night. It was, therefore, for the passengers to choose 
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whether they would remain where they were, or walk 
bade to the small station in compa'ny with the men 
in charge of the^pelley. Tlw. parpose which this 
was intended to serve was quickly evident, for several 
heavy cases were extracted with J^^eat difficulty from 
a locked van, which had been «f«dally guarded since 
the accident, <and piled upon^ it. The doctor obtained 
leave for Eirene and three other passengers, whose 
injuries were not so severe as to prevent their sitting 
up, to use the chests as seats, they were lifted to 
their places as gently as possible, Eirene gripping the 
jewel-case fast in her uninjured hand. The passengers 
who chose to walk were i,faked to keep close to the 
trolley, so as to form a guard, headed by the two 
armed officials who were in charge of the treasure. 
Owing to the prohibition of the import of arms, Wylie 
had sent his regulation weapons by sea, and though 
both he and Maurice had brought sporting guns (which 
it had cost them much time and trouble to get through 
the customs), these could not yet be extricated from 
the confused heap of luggage iq. the train. Wylie had 
a miniature revolver, from which a long experience of 
danger had taught him never to separate himself, and 
he showed it reassuringly to Zoe as they set out, 
lighted in the gathering twilight by the fires kindled 
on the banks for the passengers who chose to remain 
by the train. 

“Why, what is there to be afraid of?” she asked 
him. “Wolvee?” 

“ Possibly ; but I didn’t mean to frighten you, only 
to calm your fears if you had any.” 

“Wylie doesn’t follow the tewildering changes of 
your mind,” said Maurice, who was carrying Zoe’s 
dressing-bag, the only thing they had been aUe to 
bring. “You professed to be afraid of the forest 
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when you were perfectly safe in the train, but now 
you seem to think it rather a lark to be walking 
through it at this particulariy gl^tstly hour.” 

“ Oh no, I know what you mean," cried 
peopte who destroyed the bridge ! You do think it was 
done on purpose, tlu^n ? ” 

“Dynamite, undoubtedly,” returned Wylie, “worked 
by one of those clockwork arrai^;ements which are 
timed to go off at a certain moment. This one went 
off about forty seconds too soon. The guard actually 
saw the bridge blow up, and had just time to put the 
brakes on hard. If the train had been on the bridge, 
as the fiends who laid thn dynamite intended, not a 
soul would have escaped.” 

“I saw it too,” said Zoe, with a shudder. “And 
who do you think it was ? ” 

“Why, the Thracian revolutionaries we heard of 
from the. sergeant, of course,” said Maurice. “ The 
troops had been carefully got out of the way by a 
false alarm, and the bridge was left defenceless. It 
was very neatly arranged. They were saying at the 
train that all these Thracian bands are under the 
orders of the Bishop of Tatarj^, who is a great pan- 
Slavist.” 

“ But what good would it have done4hem to destroy 
a whole train-load of people who had nothing to do 
with their troubles?” said Zoe. “Were they after 
the treasure ? ” 

“ Veiy likely,” said Wylie. “ Money means more 
dynamite and more rifles. But even if it had all gone 
down into the river and been lost, the moral effect 
on Europe of the destruction of a train like this would 
have been immense. It would have called attention 
to their grievances, and advertiied them as heroes who 
stick at nothing.” 
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"And yoa think they may be hiding in the trees 
now?” 

sinee thek^^lowifinled, 'I shottld imagine they 
am. ^double-quick inarch to some other part of the 
countiy, so as to esteblish a sernceabie But 

even if they were fa^e, I don’tifildak we look worth 
attacking.” 

“ We are a distj^utable lot,” said Maurice, trying 
to scan his torn hands and ragged clothes in the 
twilight. " You will have to doctor our wounds and 
bruises when we get to the station, Zoe. She is one 
of those pec^le who pride themselves on travelling 
with a specimen of every^KConceivable kind of thing 
that may possibly be wanted," he explained to Wylie, 
“ so she is sure to have plaster.” 

" Plenty in my luggage, but only a little here,” said 
Zoe, " so we must use it economically. “ I suppose,” 
she added nervously, "you don’t think th^ may be 
lying in wait somewhere in front to get the treasure ? ” 

" Not a bit of k,” said Wylie. " We are prepared 
for them now, and they know it. And to-morrow, 
I understand, the treasure is to be seat on at once 
with an armed escort. If I may offer a piece of advice, 
it is that the jewellery your sister is so anxious about 
should be sent on too.” 

"She will never part with it,” said Zoe, with con- 
viction. " Oh, don’t look at me as if I could persuade 
her. If I had the least influence over her, do you 
think she would be carr)dng it about with her as she 
does ? ” 

“We are almost strangers to her, you see,” ex- 
plained Maurice rather lamely. "We can’t expect 
to have much influence.” 

“ Well, it seems to me to be distinctly a case for 
the exercise of fraternal authority. Make him ^ak 
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seriously to her, Miss Smith, and not ^ove off all 
the disagreeable things on you. I’m afraid 
have a bad time breaking the news of Mrs Si^^’s 
desetll to your sister. By the bye, she vras 
aunt, was dm?” 

“ OIrlo, no relati(S» to us whatever,” said Zoe.’ 

“We never npt her before this journey,” added 
Maurice. 't*-" 

“That was what I said to mys^ #hen I saw you 
first,” said Wylie to Zoe. “Then her being named 
Smith was merely a coincidence ? ” 

“ Purely a coincidence,” said Zoe emphatically, and 
Maurice added, “ You must think us a queer set.” 

“ Not at all,” returned Wylie politely and falsely. 

“ Oh, but )^u must ! ” cried Zoe. “ I am sure, if 
we met ourselves, we should think we were the most 
extraordinary family that ever lived. But how can 
we help it?” 

“ One’s family is one of the things that have to 
be lived down,” said Wylie, with the kindest inten- 
tions, and went on to give instances in point firOm the 
history of per^e he bad known, while Maurice and 
Zoe wished vainly that they could explain- thip- true 
state of affairs — vainly, for how could they betray 
the history of their acquaintance with Eirene without 
her consent ? 

“It^s awful, Maurice,” lamented Zoe afterwards. 
“What vnll he think when he sees us separate at 
Therma, or if he ever meets her without us, or us 
without h^? It will seem as^ if we had deliberately 
deceived him all along.” - 

But this was after they had arrived at the village, 
and accepted without enthusiasm the only quarters 
available. The Han, or inn, might have served satis- 
fsctorily to accommodate one or two sportsmen who 
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did not mi«d roughing it, but now, invaded by a 
crowd of tired, hungry travellei^, many of them bring- 
ing nothing hot th^clothcp they wore, its resources 
wffli^ 'l^pgil^ly over^iixed. Ihe railway officials, secur- 
ing ''^Ue, whose mcperience they . recogaisedti«ns an 
ally, set to wmrk to^house th^ ^ h<M they 

could. The long loft which formed the «^per storey 
of the inn wee donated to the ledti^, and all the 
beds in the estahiil^ment — which were not above 
suspidon — were transforred thither, rugs and 

sacks were requisitioned to provide couches for the 
men below. Btowls of coarse porridge, and platters 
of hastily; boiled mutton, .jwere forthcoming after a 
time, meal and a gheep havi^ been commandeered 
from the neighbourhood, but there were no knives 
and forks, and spoons quickly ran short. ^ Wylie shared 
in the abuse heaped...: Upon the railway mans^ment, 
who ought, it appeared, to have provided a perfectly 
equipped hotel, with restaurant, hair^dressing saloons, 
bathrooms, wd a large stock of borrowable clothing, 
at this particular spot, but he went on his way vdth 
a polite smile and unbending courtesy, arrmiging for 
breakfosi on the morrow. Bare-foot^, untidy girls, 
called in to help, fell over one another on the ladder- 
like stimppase, or stood saucer. -eyed to watch the 
“ Europeiii ” ladies and genthpien, seated most un- 
comfortably on the door, and grumtding over what 
seemed to Emathian minds a highly luxurious banquet. 
Hot water was absoluj^ unattainable, even if there 
had been cans to contain it, and the brushes and 
combs of such passengers as possessed them were 
passed from hand to hamd for the beoefift of the less 
fortunate. Zoe wal" happy in escaping early from the 
turmoil, for being in charge of Eirene, she was allowed 
to take her upstairs as soon as a bed could be pre- 
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pared, and Maurice brought them a bowl of broth — 
or rather, water in whigh the mutton had been ho|led 
— ^with pieces of meat noa^g in it. Etrene wc|ild :%at 
np^fliag. While they sat outside the Haj^t, 
fc^ tiip loft to be got ready, she liad raised het head 
8iidd«aly from Zoe's shoulder, a^: if waking from a 
stapor, and .demanded — 

“ Where 4 Evdotia ^ladimwov|||l ^have not seen 
her.” % ' V 

“I — I thiiik she stayed behind, at the bridge,” 
stammered Zoe. 

“ Is she wounded? She would not have lefr me to 
you. What is the matter with her ? Is she ? ” 

Zoe struggled to say somethii^, and failed, and 
Eirene read the truth from her broken accents. 

” She is defd, then ? ” she said. ” And I made her 
come with me! ” 

She would say nothing more, and the tears for which 
Zoe hoped would not come. Eirene allowed herself 
to be helped upstairs, and lay down obediently, but 
not to sleep. When the noise and confusion that 
reigned throughout the inn had at last, subsided, Zoe 
was roused by hearing her voice. Sonmtifps she 
spoke in French or English, sometimes in an unknown 
tongue, which Zoe thought must be Scythian, ram- 
bling on and on, and^,moaning pitifully. Once she 
called out for her jewel-case, and Zoe, fearing that the 
other passengers would be disturbed, rose and brought 
it to her, leaving it on the h^, so that she mi^t be 
sure it was safe. She held long conversations with 
some one, apparently urging rome course of action, 
and Zoe guessed that her mind was recurring to the 
difficulty she had experienced in Inducing Mrs Smith 
to accompany her on her quest, whatever it was. The 
delirium had passed off in the morning, but Eirene 
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remained weidr and feveri^, and Zoe welcomed the 
- appearance of die doctor, who came ap from the scene 
of the .accident with the rnt of his ^tients in the 
eniet|;dicy train as soon as it was light. Bustle MVas 
everywhere again, and the ofiScit^h and Wylia had 
their hands full in piroducing order hut of (diaos. The 
most serious cases among the injured were to be sent 
back to Tatax}€, whfl|e those who were mily slightly 
wounded, and the tmhurt, were to proceed by road 
as fast as carriages could be provided to convey them, 
following the old route through the mountains which 
had preceded the railway, crossing the river by a 
Roman bridge at some distance lower down, and re- 
joining the line at the nearest station on the other 
side, where a train would be waiting to take them on 
to Therma. This would have been the natural course 
for Maurice and Zot to follow, but there was Eirene 
to consider, and Zoe felt no surprise when the doctor 
remarked airily — 

“She must not be moved, of course. A few days’ 
perfect rest and freedom from strain is necessary. 
You will be able to renew the dressings, mademoiselle, 
and I will leave you sufficient material. Your inter- 
esting sister is in no danger, but she will certainly 
not be fit to travel for a week.” 

“ Of course we must stay and look after her," said 
Maurice, \iriien he heard the verdict. “We can’t 
leave her here alone.” 

This was Zoe’s own c^inion, but for some reason 
Maurice’s ready agreement disjdeased her. “She has 
no claim oh os whatever,”' she said, rather tartly. 

“ She simply tacked herself on to us.” 

“What a low thing to say I” cried Mahrice, really 
e®gry. “ And the poor little girl in such trouble ! ” 

“Of course she’s in trouble, but whose fault is it? 

E 
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You may aay what yon like, but you know you’d be 
horribly, frightfully angry if I went running about- 
Europe and hooked myself on to a strange man* and 
Ua'Skter." 

if*< !iTiat would be quite different. I mean, it would 
be quite different with strangers. She had sense 
enmigh to pick out us. At any rate” — Maurice had 
a dim idea that there was aomethinf^ipot quite con- 
clusive about his argument — “we ought to be very 
thankful that she did.” 

“We? Scarcely. But I think she ought,” snapped 
3oe, and having permitted herself this licence, set to 
work to atone for it. “Don’t look so righteously 
angry, Maurice. I never dreanud for a moment of 
leaving her alone here ; only it struck me all at once 
how different it would have seemed to you if I had 
been in her place. Don’t be afraid; I’ll be her 
guide, philosopher, and friend as long as she’ll let 
me, and hand her over to her parents and guardians 
a reformed character, when they turn up at last.” 

“Yes, one forgets that,” said Maurice, with what 
Zoe felt was unnecessary solemnity, and she turned 
away a little hastily. 

“ Is she going to come between Maurice and me ? ” 
she asked herself. “ No, that she can’t do unless I let 
her. She isn’t a bad child, really — for a child, always 
seeing how far she can go, and half frightened at the 
things rile does, and expecting other peop^ to take 
the responsibility. I do wonder who she really is.” 

“Good morning,” said Wylie, meeting her. “You 
look none the worse for your adventures, I’m glad 
to see. I met the doctor just now. Horribly bad 
luck for you to be fixed here. I hope you are not 
anxious about your sister?” , 

“The doctor sa)rs it is only rest she needs, thank 
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you. I saiq;»ose this is ‘@ood-bye’?” notidng that 
he was equipfxkt for a journey^ 

“Not exact^i I'm''oa^fgmng down with your 
brothi^ to see if we can disinter your family luggage 
from the wreck. £r— I found 1 uns more Imocked 
about than I thought,” as Zoe looked at him in 
surprise, “and I thought a — a little rest wouldn’t 
do me any hiBn, so Pm staying on too if you 
don’t mind, that is?” 

“ Why should I mind ? ” asked Zoe 'tmolly. “ I 
think it will be very nice for my brother to have a 
companion, as I shsill be so much taken up. I iKqie 
you are not seriously hurt ? ” 

“ Oh no, no — ^not|aag at all,” he assured her. “ I 
am sending a messa^ to my friend not to expect me 
just yet. Oh, by the bye, they will soon be packing 
off the treasure. - What 4d)out your sister’s jewel- 
case? It has been a good deal talked of already, 
and the villagers are prepared to regard your party 
as possessed of illimitable wealth. I really think we 
should be safer without it.” 

“ I’ll speak to her at once,” said Zoe, as she 
mounted, the stair. By way of proceeding in a gentle 
and diplomatic manner, she b^an by telling Eirene 
that Wylie was remaining with them, which seemed 
to fill her with compunction. • 

“ I have not deserved this fidelity,” she said feeUy, 
“ for 1 have never shown him any special distinction. 
But he shall not go unrewarded. Oh,” meeting Zee’s 
astonished and rather indignant eyes, “ I lforgot ; he 
does not know. But his intention is kindi” 

“He thinks you had bettm' send your jewel-case 
on with the treasure, and get it placed safety,” 
said Zoe bluntly, unreasonably irritated hf Eirene’s 
assumption that Wylie was staying on her account. 
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“Never!” said Eirene decisivefy. “I won’t part 
with it.” 

“ Oht veiy well. Every one is talking about ft, and 
the revolutionaries are sure to hear. Then th^ will 
c«ne and besiege the inn, and you will have to give 
ft up.” 

“ Not while I live.” 

“ Well, if you think Maurice and Captain Wylie — or 
any one — would sacrifice the lives of a whole houseful 
of people just for the sake of your jewels, I don’t.” 

Eirene wavered a little. “What does Maurice 
say?” she asked. 

“ He thinks, as I do, that if you are our sister, your 
brother’s wishes ought to have some effect on you.” 

“ If 1 only knew they would be safe I ” sighed Eirene. 

“ Why, they are sure to be safe. You will be given 
a receipt for them, I exftect, and then the railway 
people would be responsible.” 

“ If I thought that ! ” Eirene was still gripping 

the box.. “2^oe, will you find out at once? If the 
railway people will guarantee the safety of the case, 
I will entrust it to them.” 

Much relieved by this reasonable attitude, ^oe went 
downstairs again, found the official in dnurge of the 
treasure, obtained all possible assurances from him, 
and returned to Eirene, who had opened the jewd- 
case, and with reluctant fing^ was rearranging its 
more obvious contents — the trinkets nrhidi, as ^ had 
told the French lady, had belonged to her mother — 
in their proper places. 

“ Take it quickly, bef(»e I change my mind,” she 
said, locking it hastily. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A TRAP. 

The week’s stay at the Han was drawing to a close. 
Twice the train from “Europe” had deposited its 
passengers at the station, and they had been sent on 
by road, as those of the wrecked train had been, to 
rejoin the line on the other side of the river. Gangs 
of navvies were at work on the repairs to the bridge, 
and the passage of construction-trains kept the station 
staff busy. Maurice and Wylie bad extricated as much 
as possible of their possessions and those of the girls 
from the pile of damaged and partially plundered 
luggt^e (for the navvies had enjoyed first choice) 
rescued firom among the dibris, and the village 
carpenter found himself overworked, or so he assert^, 
with orders for making new boxes and repairing 
others. The party at the inn had been increased 
by the addition of Haji Ahmad, a trusted Ronmi 
servaitt of Wylie’s firiend Captain Palmer, who had 
been sent to make himself generally useful, which he 
did. Poor Mrs Smith had been buried in thi neglected 
churchyard, a ragged and dirty priest hurrying through 
a service u^ch se«ned little more intelligible to him- 
self than to the three English who listened, and dis- 
pla3ring an indecent keenness as to the fees due to him. 

“ Eirene,” said Zoe, on the fifth day of their stay, 
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“ Maurice mmt^ me to ask you what you would Hfce 
put on the tombstone. He has found a man who can* 
ca^ letters, and he would like to make sure that it 
is pri^rly dene before we leave.” 

■^***EvdoSa Vladimirovna’ — nothing else,” replied 
Eirene, after a moment’s reflection. "Some day I 
shall build a memorial church here, to commemorate 
her fidelity, but it is not the time few that yet.” 

Zoe wondered silently whether the poor la<ty might 
not have preferred a peaceful life to this honoured 
death, and Eirene caught her look. ” You know that 
she was not really my aunt?” she said doubtfiiUy. 

** I have thought it might be so,” returned Zoe. 

“ She was my mother’s — companion,” said Eirene, 
hesitating over the word, "and then she was one of 
my governesses. I was obliged to tell her what I 
meant to do, and she could not let me come alone. 
I said I should go without her, but of course I could 
not have done it. I knew she would come sooner than 
that. And I told her what to do, and she really tried 
to do it. You don’t know how cunningly 1 laid my 
plans!” with sudden enthusiasm. "I made use of 
my father’s steward to take passage^ to America for 
us firom Havre, and get American passports for us 
as Mrs Silas Lapham and Miss Philadelphia Lapham, 
and to transfer money in that name to a bank in New 
York. He is a Jew, and I knew that howOver heavily 
I bribed him to silence, he' would betray me'^^if he 
found himself in danger, so I 1^ him think he was 
wholly in my confidence, and yet f never trusted him 
at all. Through an English merchant with whom my 
father had dealings, 1 got these Englishipis^rts, and 
then all was dear. We had been staying at a French 
watering-place, and we left it in our proper characters 
and embarked on the Nord Express. Our maids went 
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on onsusptdously with the luggage to— rwhere we used 
to live, but Evdotia Vladimirovim wd I had left the 
train at the first stopping'^lace and returned to Paris. 
A dofdicate set of luggage was sent thxpngh to Havre 
in the name of Lapham, to mal^.,|ucth«ue«. conjUon, 
while we, with entirely different luggage, took tickets 
for the Orient Express as Mrs and Miss Smith* I 
knew that if Levinssohn betrayed us, he couM only 
direct pursuit to Havre, where the Hfaw luggage would 
be stopped; but it woul^ be some days before they 
would suspect we were not coming that way"“at all, 
and that time our traces in Paris would be lost. 
I was foolish in being so frightened at Vindobona, for 
it was most unlikely that my precautions should have 
failed, but it was terrible to think that after such a 
bold stroke I might be dragged back.” 

“ Well, I only hopeyou had a good reason for it all,” 
was Zoe’s uns3mipathetic rejoinder. Eirene looked 
offended. 

“ Arrangements were proposed for me which I could 
not possibly accept,” she said, ..with much dignity. 
“My reasons were absolutely valid, as you will ac- 
knowledge if I ever explain them to you. I should 
like to justify myself by doing so now, but it is out 
of the question, unless Zoe,” she broke off sud- 

denly, *'it occurs to me smnetimes that you and 
Maurice may not be what you seem. You also — I 
meaSi, yon yourselvesr*— may be travelling incognito. 
If it was so ?” 

The possibiliti^ of the situation flew thtough Zbe’s 
mind as Eirene’s voice ceased. If she were to make 
a baigain*>ilo exchange her secret for Eifene’s ? But 
tbe secret was not hers alone, but Mfurice’s, and 
•Wylie was still in ignorance of it. Bendes, what if 
Eirene were really the spy she had at first imagined 
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her. and this was a bold bid on her part for success 
in ho' ne&ricms schemes? Zoe’s decision was taken 
in an iiwtaffit. “Yon mustn’t be so huabcih4>” 
aaid^..,^/' Maoiice and I have lived the most uniosaantic 
can imagine. He is really an English country 
gentleman, as he has told you. We do really live 
in n nice, square, ugly, old Georgian bouse, with good 
gronndt. When we are ambitious we call them the 
park. We have a good many tenants, who are a 
continual bother through wanting things done for 
them and not paying their rents. We are exactly 
like our neighbours, except that we have both been 
to college.” A prudential instinct, for which she com- 
mended herself, restrained her from mentioning the 
Gold Medal, though she had already exulted in Wylie’s 
undisguised astonishment when he was made acquainted 
with Maurice’s poetical fame. 

Eirene sighed. ” I am so sorry,” she said. ” I had 

fancied There is something so striking about 

your brother — a mingling of strength and gentleness 
and carelessness — no, that is the wrong word ; insouci- 
ance is what I mean — ^that I could not help hoping he 
was really noble.” 

The temptation to reveal the truth yras so over- 
whelming that Zoe took refuge in a highly moral tone. 
” You have such a horribly snobbish way of looking at 
things,” she said severely, "thinking whether people 
are noble instead of whether they are ^oe. M||Qiace 
and Captain Wylie are English gentlemen, and an 
English gentleman is the equal of any one in the 
world.” 

*' And an English lady ? ” demanded Ekene smartly. 

*' Superior to any one in the world, I should think, 
judging by the way in which foreign royalties employ. 
English governesses,” retorted Zoe. 
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had ao Ei^Uiih governess,” sud Eirene, closing 
her eyes languidly. “ She was very highly connected, 
she said so-; and she believed that one cd' die fi^resters 
— f^dceepers, you say ? — ^wtas in love with h^^ Sl» 
used to drop her handkerchief for 1^ to pidk 

Poor thing ! No doubt she wanted some consola* 
tion — or perhaps she was going crazy,” said Zcmtf “ I 
expect you led her a life.” 

"You consider me very tmamiable ? ’'asked Eirene 
curiously. " Tell me, then ; what do you think of me, 
honestly ? ” 

"I don’t think you are unamiable really, but you 
seem to think of no one but yourself, and you are 
always thinking of yourself. You told me to say what 
I thought.” 

"I know; I suppose it is true. You consider me 
selfish. Well, I will try to improve. And to begin, 
I beg you will go to Maurice and ask him from me to 
take you for a long walk. I have kept you too much 
with me.” 

"Oh, nonsense!” said Zoe, laughing; "it’s very 
nice here. I’m not going to leave you all alone.” 

" I insist that you go. And don’t fear my being dull. 

I have much to do, for I must mend my skirt before 
I put it on to-morrow. Pray leave me your workbox.” 

" Why, I never noticed it,” said Zoe, turning to the 
skirt as it hung on the wall. Five or six inches of 
braid were hanging in a loop. " But I’ll do it for you 
in a minute.” 

“No,” said Eirene stiffly, "you are not my maid.” 

"Then we’ll do it together, if you are so proud. 
But you can’t work with one hand in a fBUng.” 

" It is only the left, and it will sufficb to hold the 
work,” persisted Eirene. "Gol” she ‘cried, with 
sodden anger. " I will not have you criticising my 
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do it by myself, if k takes me 

tilkduk.” 

SloNgguig W shoulders, Zoe took her bat iiid l|it 
thejSMi^ 'When she returned at dusk, after a^kicioas 
wlik jliuroqgh tiie hiUs, Eirene had accomplished ha: 
task, uid was trying the skiition. Zoe looked «t it in 

" how funny it looks 1 ” she said. “ You must 
hswe puckered, it '^dreadfully. It sticks out in such a 
queer way above the hem. kiet me pull it down.” 

She knelt to try and twitch the folds into place, but 
Eirene polled tiiem away pettishly^ 

** How tiresome you are, Zoe 1 It will look all right. 
I liave put in some weights to keep it down better. If 
you don’t call attention to it, nobody will notice, and 
it will fiadl perfectly when I have worn it a day or two.” 

"Well, I must say I don’t admire your tailoring,” 
said Zoe, rising from ha knees. ” You must have put 
in too many wei|^ts. Your tailor would simply break 
his heart if he saw that skirt. I believe I could have 
d<me it betta, though I don’t profess to be great at 
sewing.” 

“ I have aranged it as I like it,” said Einene, with so 
much dignity that her ooispanion dropped the subject, 
thoudh the ill-hung skirt was an eyesore to her all the 
next day, when Eirene came ^wnstairs and was 
escorted on a short walk through the village.. On the 
following day they, left the Han to\ resume«|lwir 
interrupted journey, but intending to spend a night at 
the station on the other side oi the river, lest Eirene 
shoukl be over-tired by the long drive. They took 
only their hand-luggage with th^ in the carrfege, 
Wving the larger bcnces to follow wi& th<^ of the 
passengers who would be due to join fim train the next 
ffloming. The whole population of the village seemed 



to have tamed out to see them 8tai1^)»dKnB the priest to 
the most ri^abod drudge at the um, aid vZoe flattered 
iMrs^ that j^eseated aa tinposiiigx^^|iiMaiicet 
with Haji ^mad, armedvdro the teet^ 6o >|i|i^box 
beside the driver. The cairii^ |t8^> *3sioi9AiBaiE^ 
vehicle of the victoria species, stoOd macb'io° need of 
a visit to the coachbuilder’s, Irat it was large adeogh 
to allow of Eirene’s being made coflllbrtriHi with 
cushions, and Wylie gave it » mature opinion 
that, with reasonable GSre on the driver’s part, it ought 
to hold out until the end of the day. The road did not 
lead through the dalle forests of evetgreen oak, but 
through much more (d|e<s'fal beechwoods, and the 
scenery' was less savage than that in the river-goige. 
It was just like a picnic, Zoe dedared, and she only 
wished they could finish their journqr to Therma in 
this w:^ instead of by train. 

About noon they stopped to change horses, and ate 
thei^ lunch in a rickety shelter of poles and vines 
attached in leamto fashion to the post>station. A 
little beyond this the road divided, presenting a fiurly 
steep ascent on the right, and a more gradual descent 
on the left. The driver took thd road to the right 
without hesitation, and Mmitfbe and Wylie and Haji 
Ahmad got out to make it easier for the liorses. 
Maurice walked by the side of the carriage, chatting 
with the girls, but Wylie and the servant fen bdbiod, 
riti’it seemed to Zoe that they were tal^ng earnestly. 
When the top of the hill was reached, riiowing a 
prospect of fiirther hills, the road through which was 
barely distinguishable, W^e went forwurd and sprite 
sharply to the driver, using a jargon of his own inven> 
tion of broken Thracian helped out until Roumi >wid 
Arabic words,' hi iriliefa he had managed to make him* 
srif understood at the Han. The drivri uswered «t 
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fir^ by a bomd stare and a look of bewildertnent, 
bat praseatfy bis face cleared, and he poured forth a 
tomnt inC words, gesticulating vehemently «dth bis 
wl^ ' Tile ei^anation he offered seemed to satisfy 
W|i|s,^<^b Haji Ahmad still looked uneasy as he 
dimbed to his place. As so<m as Wylie was in the 
caryisge again, Zoe asked him what had passed. 

^ Haji Ahamd thought we were taking the wrong 
roadr” he answered lightly, “but the driver says this 
is aborter than the other, and the landlord told him 
to take it in order to make the journey as short as 
possible for your sister.” 

“ But it is much rougher,” objected Zoe. 

“ So I told him, but he says that he had not allowed 
for our stopping for lunch, and that to go back down 
that long hill would lose so much time that we shouldn’t 
get in till after dark, which would be no joke on these 
roads. I don’t think there’s any fear of his losing him* 
self. As he says, it’s obvious that both roads lead to 
the river and the Roman bridge, though this one goes 
across the hill and the other goes round it.” 

Maurice and Eirene had scarcely noticed wl^ had 
been said, and under cover of their talk and laughter 
Zoe ventured to ask, “ But what if he did lead us 
wrong?” 

“ I’m aftaid I should be guilty of conniving at Roumi 
oppression, and leave him to Haji Ahmad to deal with,” 
said Wylie, laughing. They went on iQlo the hil^ 
the track doming rougher as tiiqr advanced, until 
Maurice wedged Eirene in with all the luggage of the 
party, that she might not be thrown out. Zoe heard 
Wylie muttering maledictions on the driver under his 
breath, and saw him casting glances alternately at the 
sun and the way they had come, Evidently calculating 
whether there was time even now to retrace their steps. 
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The drivw was obviously anxious to escape as soon as 
possible from the resentment of Itis Imssengers; who 
were being rattled about like peas in a pod, frur be 
was driving furiously, making the dila^ated carriage 
bound from hillock to hollow. Zee looked aCrem at 
Wylie, and, raising her voice, asked if he could not 
tell the man to go more quietly ; but before he could 
turn his bead, the driver had disappeited raddenly 
from her view. Something whirred over the carriage, 
sweeping Haji Ahmad from the box to the ground 
with a clatter of weapons, and the driver was in his 
place again as if by magic, pulling up his horses frantic- 
ally in obedience to hoarse shouts in front. He must 
have ducked to avoid a rope fastened across the road, 
was Zoe’s last coherent thought. The carriage stopped 
violently, half across the track, and events came with 
a rush. Zoe saw Maurice and Wylie spring up from 
their seats, sitw Maurice felled with the butt-end of a 
gun, and Wylie raging, furiously helpless, in a noose 
which the driver had dexterously thrown over him, 
pinioning his arms to his sides.' Huge, hairy hands 
seixed her and Eirene, dragged them out and flung 
them roughly on the ground, while fierce voices cursed 
them by saints with uncouth names. A wild struggle 
was going on, and the two prostrate girls were un- 
doubtedly in the way, so that they were trampled upon 
impartially by both sides. Zoe had an awful glimpse 
of Haji Ahmad, his face streaming with blood, fighting 
desperately for bis life, before she succeeded in dragging 
hersdf out of the fray, to find Maurice flung aside 
stunned and bleeding, and Eirene, who had fallen on 
her wounded arm, moaning faintly. The mob of 
ruffians in dirty white kilts who were yelling and 
‘Struggling round the carriage paid no attention to her, 
and she crept towards the other two. 



locA: that way-^don’t 1 ” cried Wylie, l»'eak> 
ing -oi^ of 1ibe>crowd and thrusting himself between 
hw' aild ^^^ ludicrous figure enough, with tom 
OM|» W arms bound tightly behind him. 

sdl as she lifted Maurice’s head. 

“Tliete's a flaik in my pocket if yoh can get at it. 
Budc up. Miss Eirenel Don't let these fellows hear 
an Eni^ish girl making that noise.” 

am not English 1” cried Eirene, ^tting up in- 
dignantly. “ At lekst, I mean what are they 

doing? ” as a single awful cry of agony came from the 
centre of the throng of robbers, and made Zoe almost 
drop the fiask. ^ 

“Don’t look, don’t look! ” entreated Wylie. “That’s 
it. Miss Smith, try and get a drop into his mouth. 
Now, Miss Eirene " — sharply — “ can’t you unfasten 
your brother’s collar^ and hold up his head?” 

'• I’ll do it,” said Zoe, as Eirene touched Maurice’s 
tie delicately ; “ you take the flask. Oh I ” stopping 
short with trembling fingers, as a second and feebler 
cry was heard. 

“ It’s over now, at any rate,” said Wylie, setting his 
lips. “ Get your brother’s head tied up quickly, before 
these fiends have time to remember us. Each man is 
bound to give the poor wretch a stab, dead though hi 
msy be." 

"Is it Haji Ahmad?” asked Zoe faintly, as she 
folded her handkerchief into a pad. 

" Yes. A Roumi need expect no mercy frcmi these 
fellows. Take my handkerchief for a bandage; it’s 
larger than yours. Oh, good lMliensI have you no 
knife cur scissors that you could cut this rope with, 
and give me a chance to stand up to tlMm> when they 
tumrottnd?" 

“ In the carriage ? ” suggested Zoe, measuring the 
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distance mth <<^6. Oily Maandtsto a laMfey (rf 
course/* 'v> ' : 

“Leave it, leave it}“^be eri«i qutddy^^^' they’re 
coining. Stand up if you can, aa Mani^ 

opened his eyes feebly. “Noy itj^ ah j[ 0 O(L,^ Sleep 
quiet.’’ ' . ' 

He stood before the girls, and it set^wed to Zoe that 
the advancing robbers quailed when thtp-net his eye, 
and shuffled their blood-stained yataghans out of sight, 
as though suddenly conscious of the' awful mass on the 
ground behiml them. 

“ Can any of you speak English ? ” he cried. 

“ Me— a leetle,” said a small, slim man, push^ his 
way to the front. 

“ What do you want with us ? ’’ 

“ We l:ake all you got, zen get moch money for yom,’’ 
was the reply, given with an ingratiating grin. 

“So I thought. Well, I have th» to say to you. 
You can pillage my fiiend and me if you like, but 
you won’t lay a finger upon the ladies. They will 
turn out their pockets and show you what they’ve 
got, and you can take what you want.’’ 

The interpreter turned to his friends, apparently not 
sorry to escape from Wylie’s glance, and explained the 
terms to thm. Absurd though it seemed, the will of 
the bound and defenceless prisoner prevailed above the 
murmurs that arose, and the interpreter nndertodi, on 
behalf of the chief of the band, that the girls shouM 
not be searched if Wylie would swear on the Evangel- 
ists that they had given up everything. 

“ Turn out your ‘^i^pckets, quickly,” he said to them, 
as two of the mai seized him, and two ethers dragged 
Maurice to his feet and pnqiped faim against m traeu . 

• “ I won’t ! ” cried Eirene, her eyes flam^«.< 

“Nonsense! you must. Didn’t you heaf mSpromise 
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for yoo ?” He epoke with difficulty, trying to turn 
round while litt captors thrust and polled him about. 

** I- tkm't care. 1 never gave you leave to make 
pnMtt^ for ii»» If they touch me, I’ll kill them." 

:>Whi^ she held in her hand neither Zoe nor Wylie 
could see, but the brif^nds were clamouring and the 
intea^preter insistent.'. 

“ Ldt me talk to her,” cried Wylie, vnrenching him- 
self, with his collar loose and his coat hanging by one 
sleeve, from the hands that held him. “Look here. 
Miss Eirene, you must. You are not going to expose 
your sister to the risk of being searched by these 
fellows ? ” 

“ She can do as she likes. I won’t be searched, and 
1 will give up nothing." 

“Smith, make your sister behave rationally. She 
will have all our blood on her head in a minute.’’ 
Maurice, held op by the two men who were search- 
ing him, made an effort to speak, but in vain, and 
Eirene turned her back on him. One of the brigands 
seised Zoe by the arm, and Wylie grew desperate. 

“ For the last time, turn out your pockets ! ’’ he said 
low and fiercely to Eirene. “ If you don’t, I ^ear to 
you, on my word and honour. I’ll get my hands loosed 
and do it myself.” 

Eirene was cowed. A muttered “ Your honour ! ’’ 
passed her lips, but. slowly and reluctantly she ex- 
tracted frdlh all the many pockets wi|h which the 
Vindobona tailor had provided her such spoils as 
struck the brigands dumb with awe and |stonish- 
ment, while Zoe looked on stupefied. Nearly all the 
jewellery Eirene had exhibited in tli# train seemed to 
be secreted about her person — pearls, rubies, emeralds, 
everything except the quaint enamelled plaques whic^ 
she had said she prised most of all. There could be 
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no doubt that b^ore parting with her |ewel-caee she 
4iad removed all Ms most v^uable cont^tf. 

Is that all ? ” asked WylM #enily, aod she drew a 
bracelet from under her, sleeve, and hulled M {MStdoR* 
ately on the heap at her feet. \ * r 

“That is eversrthing,” she said defiantly. “And 1 
wish you and your friends joy of it. 0£,coursa I knew 
from the first that you were m league^, wmllMlbem.** 

“ Now it is your turn/’ said WyHe tp^Zoe, and she 
added to the heap a collection which fil^d the Inigands 
with indignation, noticing as she did so that Eirene’s 
bracelet bore an eagle upon it — a design which seemed 
in some way familiar. A shabby purse moderately 
filled, two note-books, one very small, |nd the other 
large enough to require a special pocket for its ac- 
commodation, and a serviceable pencil-case — these 
were all that the robbets cared to appropriate o£vhdr 
possessions, but Maurice and Wylie were def^ejl^ 
of everything their pockets contained. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A MIGHT’S LODGING. 

For a minute or two the captives were left standing 
tog^her while the brigands divided the spoil, each man 
stowing his share away in the bag slung knapsack-wise 
over his shoulder, and Wylie said hastily to Zoe, “ You 
had better pick ttp what you can of the things they 
have left. Of course we shall be re%ued to-morrow, 
but you will be more comfortable to-night.” 

Obediently Zoe gathered together various odds and 
ends of clothing, one or two of Eirene’s hair-brushes, 
deprived of their silver backs, and such other trifles 
as the cupidity or ingenuity of the brigands saw no 
use for. Her note-books and writing materials, the 
contents of her travelling workbox, and the little 
“first-aid” case on which she prided iierself, had edl 
been seised upon as valuable spoils, and she found 
herself as destitute as the most heedless traveller 
could deserve to be. Eirene, I»-6oding sullenly over 
her wrongs, gave her no help in her search, and she 
rolled up ^ poor remains of their joint possessions 
into a bundle and tied it round with a brdben umbrella- 
strap. This was only done just in tim^ fin: the 
brigands, their delightful task accomplished with a 
good deal of squabbling and murmuring against the 
decisions of the chief, had leisure to think of their 
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prisoners. Accompanied others leading the 

horses whidh ha^ heep taken from 1&t*c8rria9ei,l;he 
interpreter came towards 
•• Behold! we ben^cent bmngs^'^ he xd^jitvxoi 
ally. ‘*We furnish «even h<Hses ^ xe women may 
ride.” - ’ 

“I hmcied aire . provide^'' the horsiE^” murmdred 
Maurice, fihm Us seat (m ^Iround. > 

" I won’t ride," said Zoe quickly. ^*|fanrice must. 
He can’t walk” 

“Nonsense! I can walk perfectly well,” said 
Matuice. , 

“ Fcm: goodness’ sake do what they tell you," said 
Wylie anxiously. “ It’s only for , one nig^.” 

“ Your eyes most be blinded,” pursued the inter- 
preter. Zoe gasped. 

“ He means blindfolded,” explained Maurice, a§ the 
man produced the dirtiest handkerchief any of-tlte 
captives bad ever seen. 

“ Oh no, no 1 ’’ entreated Zoe, breaking down at last. 
” Why, they might take us and )V>u in different direc- 
tions, and we should never know. I’ll shut my eyes — 
anything, but don’t let us be blindfolded. Do speak 
to them,” she begged of Wylie. “ They listen Iq you.” 

“ Pull yourself together,” he said stmnly- " I should 
never have suspected you of being hysterical.” The 
accusation told» and Zoe, with both h%nds pressed to 
her chest, fought down the threatening sobs. Wylie 
turned to the interpreter. “ Look here,’’ said, “ the 
ladies are frightened. If they think tlu^ are to be 
separated fimn their brothm* they will g%e you e lot 
of trouble. Why should you blindfold tl^ ? If you 
lead the horses they eeo’i possil% escape^. 

“ I know a treek ” began the interpreter airify, but 

here his memory fruled him; “double valuable to aat 
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ooe," he ooocladed iimtdlfi beckoning to another 
brigwpi fcr ^ twisted round bis waist. Cotting^ 
off a thort length, he Silencd one end round Wylie’s 
imi^ and made a loctp at the other. “Ze lady may 
hold sat," he said, chuckling. 

** AH right,” said Wylie, checking with a glance a 
honifed outburst from Zoa ** Quite mediseval, isn’t 
it. Kiss Smith-~inounted ladies leadii^ captive knights 
on ft^t ? Lucky for me that I’m not assigned to your 
sister, or she might avenge her wrongs by strangling 
me — accidentally, of course.” 

“ Will you endure it ? ” demanded Eirene fiercdy of 
Maurice, as Zoe, trembling with indignation, submitted 
to be blindfcdded and lifted on one of the horses, with 
a rug for a saddle. 

“What can’t be cured must be endured,” he re- 
sponded easily. “ What would you suggest I should 
do?” 

”Diei” she hurled at him. “I would, in your 
place.” 

“If you really wish that, I can oblige you in a 
minute or two. You have only to refuse to be blind- 
folded or to mount your horse. The luigands will 
naturally proceed to handle yon roughly, and I shall 
feel bound to throw myself forward in your defence. 
I think I could manage to get killed then. Wjlie will 
be there to kxdc after you and Zoe, and yOu will be 
aUe to think well of me.” 

**^00 say that to prevent my offering any resist- 
ance I ” she Said angrily. 

“Well, do you wonder that I {oete living to 
dying?” 

“You Eag^ish have no sense ni honour I Bat I 
am unjust. You are not noUe; why should yon 
prefer death to disgrace?” 
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At this Mauxiee lai^edi uniotoationally, dis- 
gusting Eirene sqimficii thai 8abmit«6d fis aiied# 
as Zoe bad done to be bHndifliibd abd mounted, and 
slipped the loop of cord ovar^^];wr wrist^mth a IdtHd 
of fierce satisfaction. After . tbit hurniliatitm, bhe 
thought, even Zoe could no ki^r pretend that 
Maurice and Wylie were jher equals I The reflation 
pleased hefi and ’she rode nlong almiofft ’ 0^ 
reviewing her; own past conduct and approving it, 
which is alwa)rs a soothing occupation. Maurice, his 
arm gripped by one of the brigands, who acted both 
as guide and guard, trudged silently beside her horse, 
which was led by another of the band. B^ind them 
came Zoe and WyKe# similarly escorted^ >and the rest 
of the brigands acted as front and rear guards re- 
spectively, their moccasin-clad feet making no sotmd 
on the stony soil. The chief had commanded perfect 
silence, and the horses’ feet were muffled. 

Zoe’s heart was full to bursting. The humiliations 
inflicted on her brother and Wylie touched her to the 
quick, and she experienced on tiieir behalf all the 
indignation that they pretended not to feel. Most 
incongruously, the thought of the utter absurdity of 
the position afflicted her at times with an ag||iy of 
mirth, and moment by moment she was fori^ to 
choke down the inclination to seream or to break 
into wttd lahghter. The occasional touch of Wylie’s 
shoulder against hor knee as he stumbled over 
rough ground mmforted and calmed her,vlMingili^' a 
sense of the known and the ordinary into #e fentas^c 
circumstances of the {aesent. Once or tw^ she put 
out a timid hand to make sore that he was still th^, 
receiving a muttmed word of eneooiagemei^ in answer, 
and 'the friendly o>ntact enabled her to depress the 
hysterical ^tborst she dreaded. 
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The jourttSy seemei Mieatfy to have lasted for hours 
wl^Siti; -aftier%e»en(!ifig a very steip hiH, the inters 
prrtet aiBujjanced that tl>n*e was a “ reever ” in front, 
aa|#-that Maurice and Wylie must submit to be carried 
across With 'one voice they assured him that they 
would prefer to wade^ but he explained that the chiefs 
scdieiiude for their health was so great that he Would 
not hear of tb^ runnii% the risk^of cafching* cold. 
Zoe laughed involuntarily on hearing .this, and thus 
relieved her feelings a little, though horribly ashamed 
of her lack of sympathy. The brigands must either 
be adepts in the art of torture by pin-pricks, or totally 
destitute of a sense of humour. Maurice winttered 
that he did not see the joke, as he was carried off by 
two stalwart ruffians down a sloping bank, across, 
and up again, but Wylie manufactured a creditable 
response to her laugh. *‘A Gilbert and Sullivan 
melodrama, isn’t it?” be said, as he also was safely 
conveyed across the twenty feet or so of what .must 
be presumed to be a rushing torrent, from the way in 
which the bearers slipped and tumbled about. The 
horses crossed with surprising steadiness, and the 
journey was resumed, the track now trending gener- 
ally instead of down. Zoe had lost all inclination 
to laugh by this time. She was cold and tired, and 
stiff and miserablei^ and full of terrible apprehensions. 
If Wylie had not been close at hand ihe would have 
de^d the ojpkrion of the brigands and cried like a 
baby, but she could not l»'eak dowff in his presence. 
He expected her to be braTO, and she tried to forget 
her aching limbs and think only of the literary nse 
to which she could put riiis disagreeable experience 
in the futnii. Thfil was the way in adiicb she usually 
comforted herself in her troubles, but it did not seem 
quite adequate now, and a weary sigh broke from her. 
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The mere pbyijjcal f^|.s of iittllllg h^ horse without 
•pommel or stim^feeoM^ no longer possible. If only 
she could slide to ue groun^^jl^ slosp 1 . 

“ Keep up ! ” murmured WyUe. “ Mildsch — 
the int^preter chap-^ays it’s only a little farth^.’* 

Once more she pu^d hersf^C replied 

cheerfully, ^nd beforer long the necessity for endurance 
ceased. A autiil^ change jin the mu^4 sounds sur- 
rounding her . showM her that horse was being 
led into a bunding of some sort, and whsfi he stopped 
she slid off helplessly, much to the ai^usement of the 
brigands. Amid their laughter,, Milosch took the band- 
kerchijg^ from, h^ eyes, and as soon as she could dis- 
tinguish her surrmtlidings she found that she was 
crouching close to a recently kindled fire in a low 
shed built of rough stones. There was a square hole 
in the roof, approached by a ladder, and the iptense 
blackness above seemed to show that there was a 
second storey of some sort. Eirene, Maurice, and 
Wylie were standing near her, blinking in the firelight, 
and the brigands were arranging their cloaks on the 
ground, or rummaging in their bags. 

" Ascend up ! ” commanded Milosch, seizing Maurice 
by the arm and pointing to the ladder. “ We are 
charitable, we give you food when you deposHed safe 
in supernal regions.” 

“ He can’t climb that ladder twth bis bands tied I” 
cried Zoe indignantly. “ Why don’t-you untie him ? ” 

Milosch looked doubtfully at the chie^who shrugged 
his shoulders contemptuously, and the ^rds wtaf . re- 
moved, care being taken not to cut them. “We tie 
you again morning,’’ observed the interpfeter, iiiid|h bis 
cheerful smile. Maurice mounted the i|||der, fh^ girls 
followed, and Wylie, who bad lingered^ secure the 
rugs which bad served as saddles, and request the 
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loan of two of tjie bi%ands’ large overcoats, brought 
up tl» rear.f". 

‘Mtll noting but a fa^loft I ” cried Zoe in horrified 
aqpjfcs. 

**E»m8e me,” said Wylie; “it is a loft with hay 
in iti which is a much better thing, since it provides 
us all. with beds. You’ll see. Miss Smith. While we 
are waiting until our friends below send us up some 
suppmr, we will curtain off the space af the end for 
you and your sister. Smith and I will keep close to 
the hole, so that if the brigands are up to any mischief 
in the night, they most wake us before they can get 
near you.” 

His tone was so cheerful and matter-of-fact that Zoe 
forgot her ftitigue and her fears, and held the rug for 
him while he tied one comer by its fringe to a jagged 
nail he had discovered in the sloping roof. The other 
side of the improvised curtain presented some difficulty, 
for there was nothing to which to fasten it, until she 
produced a stout hat-pin, which Wylie hammered into 
a crevice with the heel of his boot. Eirene disap- 
proved of this use of the hat-pin. 

” You should keep it for a better purpose," she said. 
” Mine I regard as a dagger." 

" Do you mean to say that was all you had in your 
hand this afternoon? ” cried Zoe. 

"Why not? I would have used it, as I said, and 
it would kill if one struck hard enou^^.” 

"t only vrish I had known!" nfurmured Wylie, 
with heartfelt earnestness. " There, Miss Smith I now 
your room is ready, you see. You can make capital 
nests in the hay, and here are these two greatcoats 
to cover yon. It won’t be luimrions, of course, but 

it’s only for one He broke off suddenly, and 

changed the subject. "Smith and I have this other 
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rug, so we sbaU do welL We i^aU «U deep without 
•rocking to-night, think.” ^ ^ » 

“ But can’t we manage to earaipe w^iile the brigands 
are asleep ? ” said Maurice, lowering his voice. 

’‘Scarcely, shice they are Sjlfe tat take aw^/the 
ladder, and it wouldn’t do mum good to drop down 
in the thid^ of them. The fire’s there, you know.” 

” If we were iif a Henty hook,” said jSoe thoughhilly, 
“we should t^t a hole throuf^ the roof t^ad let our- 
selves down outside.” 

” Unfortunately they have sentries all round,” said 
Wylie. “I heard the chief placing them. The only 
chance would be to^bribe one, and we have nothing 
to do it with.” 

Eirene laughed. “If you had not robbed me of 
my jewels this afternoon, we should not have been 
destitute,” she remarked, as if to explain her niirtfa. 

“ I shall begin to wish 1 had left you to be searched 
in Balkan fashion,” muttered Wylie. 

” Now look here, Eirene,” said Maurice, in liis mos^ 
elder -brotherly tone, “just drop it. If 3n5ir- 
sister, you must put up with things, and not make 
yourself unpleasant to our friends. You were fright- 
fully silly this afternoon, and might have rhiked all 
our lives, and you ought to thank Wylie for what he 
did. We are all in one boat, and it’s simply ididtic 
to keep up grudges in this way. Wylie is an old 
campaigner, and Zoe and I are quite content tQ; put 
ourselves under his orders. You must' do the nilaae, 
content or not.”' 

He expected a fierce {xrotest from E^ae, but the 
authoritative tone seemed to cow her, - “Yoo don’t 
understand what my jewels w&x to me,98he ptieaded. 
“ They were my whole fortune, and the’ipledge of my 
birthright, and now I have lost them. But do not 
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fear. Yoa i^ail all experience my gratitude in the 
future, and I shall be«: juo malice against Captain- 
Wjdillfor access of eeal." 

“ Mach oMiged, I’m sure,” grunted Wylie, looking 
as if thought Eirene a little mad, and Zoe hastened 
to cover the indiscretion by remarking— 

'‘.When you talk in that way, Eirene, you always 
malm me thirdc of Miss Elite promising to ‘confer 
estates.' Don’t you thi^k it’s horribly unfair. Captain 
Wylie, that she should be able to patronise Maurice 
and me in this way ? ” > ■ 

Wylie’s reply was fortuo*ifely auatieipated by the 
arrival of Milosch, who came hp the ladder bearing 
a small collection of lumps of black bread and vety 
ancient cheese, and a skin bottle of water. 

“Are we not beneficents?” he asked proudl3{,;j^ de- 
positing his burden on the rug. “We give you our 
own food I ” 

** That’s all very well,” said Maurice, peering down 
after him as he descended. "They are eating the 
white bread and things we left in the luncheon- 
basket.” 

“How can we eat such stuff as this?” asked Zoe 
in dismay, for bread and cheese were alike as hard 
as a rock. 

"Ask them to send up a little white bread for the 
larhesb” suggested Wylie ; and Maurice, who was ritting 
neanwt the hole in the floor, obeyc^, only to receive 
the answer, "You are our guests. We give you our 
own food." 

Ptudently r^raining from increasing the gfrls’ aver- 
sion for the food by mentioning that he h^ seen it 
collected from the mcks of the different brigands, 
where it bad reposed in dose contact with wax, 
tobacco, thread and leather for soling moccasins, rag 
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for cleaning giins, and otkw usefiil’^articles, Maurice 
broke off: k the b|ii|p^y kaocMj^ it against 

the roof, and tasting it, pronoiBiced it nofisn bdi when 
you were hungry. Eirene confessed to having tarted 
black bread before, K^en pay^ vflila to psibants’ 
huts, but added contemptuoiMl^ that s^e had never 
expected to' find it actually set before her,>;>for a 
meal. However, since there was nai^iog dse,- they 
all managed to nibble a li|tle, ajad then the girls, 
almost asleep already, retired behind their curtain, 
and were soon slumbl^^g peacefullyr undisturbed by 
the loud smwi^ l^om H^w, which showed that how- 
ever guilty the dsll^ctive conscience of ^ brigands 
might be, it did not keep them awake. 

It seemed to Zoe and Eirene that they had scarcely 
slept at all when they heard Maurice’s voice warning 
them that it was time to get up, and they looked at 
one another in dismay by the light which poured 
through the holes in the roof, realising that their 
faces were haggard and their hair full of hay. 

" I suppose we can do our hair ndthout a looking- 
glass,” said Zoe. “But dp you think there is any 
hot water?” 

The question sounded so absurdly incongrooiis that 
she was not surprised to hear it answered by a laugh 
fi’om Maurice on the other side of the curtain. “ There 
is a stream,” he said, “ and you have leave Jo wash 
your facesTind hinds. You’re lucky to haw|j,lE4^. your 
tooth-brushes, for Wyhe and I have to use twigi^like 
the mild Hindu.” 

“ I ^uMn’t have thought the brigiiMls ttoold care 
for tooth-brushes,” said Zoe. 

“They don’t— for their teeth; thqii|t»e 'to«n for 
cleaning their guns — I’ve seen them. Sfo be tinmkfnl, 
and don’t shirk the cold water. I can even supply you 
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with soap, £[Hr Miloscb has just lent me a piece of our 
own, j^rkt injan<^iKNis to retom it, and much 
seU4<$c|||catalation on his generosity.” 

*^v'IlMnk the estimable Milosch is becoming rather 
a said Zot) viciously, trying to shake the hay 

off her skirt. ” Don’t go down until I have bandaged 
your lisad again, Maurice. I vmnt to do it properly 
by daylight.” 

Considering the want of water and light up here, 
wouldn’t it be as well to do it downstairs ? ” suggested 
Maurice; and Zoe, agreeing, presently found herself 
and her patient the centre of interest to the brigands. 
This publicity had its advantages in that she quickly 
distinguished the man to whom her first-aid case had 
fallen, and with some difficulty obtained through 
Milosch its temporary restoration. While the in- 
terpretOF strutted about, proclaiming loudly to the 
prisoners the magnanimity of their captors in thus 
providing them with surgical treatment, she cut away 
the hair round the cut, joined the edges with strips 
of plaster, and crowned Maurice with a turban of 
bandages, to the intense admiration of the spectators. 
As soon as she had finished, they hustled forward one 
of their number, who bad receiv^ a somewhat similar 
wound in Haji Ahmad’s last desperate fight, and in- 
formed her, trough Milosch, that he also required 
medical attendance. 

“ Don’t touch the dirty brute,” said Wylie. “ I’ll tie 
him up roughl)^ — quite good enough for him. He’s not 
fit for you to handle.” 

“Oh no, I’ll do it,” said Zoe reluctantly, for the 
aspect of the wounded man was not alluring. “I 
never veadised before *how very hard it is to be a 
Christian,*" she said, rather fiuntly, when the task 
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was over, and one of the men filled the rough leathern 
■ bucket with fire^, water she might wadi her 
bands. ii,,.? ■ ■■ 

“ I don't think practical Christianity need go quite 
so far," said Wylie savagdy, butjdie nhief Was calling 
toZoe. ,, j,* 

" Stoyan se Voivo^ say^ ‘ Here, girl t ’ ’’ explained 
Milosch, and Zoe hesitated. The diief held out a 
piece of her own chocolate, witb‘ an attempt at a 
smile, and after a struggle with herself, she advanced 
and accepted it. It was better than the black bread 
and hard cheese. 

“ Lo, ze munificence of our autocrat I " exdatmed 
Milosch, striking an attitude of reverential admiration. 
“ He provide his guests with sweetmeats ! ” 

"Oh, stow that, Milosch 1” entreated Maurice; "it’s 
getting stale. Considering that the things are our 
own, it would be in better taste to say nothing about 
them.” 

Milosch smiled uncomfortably, and joined Stoyan for 
a murmured confabulation, returning quickly to the 
prisoners, who were mitigating their hard ^e with 
minute fragments of the chocolate. 

“ Ze Voiyoda say he not tie your hands to^y if 
you plight your gentlenumly faith to try not to 
escape,” be said to Maurice and Wylie. "We going 
into mountains, where ze women most walk, and ney 
need your help.” 

“ To try not to escape ? " said Zoe. Oh, he means 
not to try to escape. You can promise that, can’t 
you?" 

“ No, no," said Eirene eagerly. " It is a decep« 
tion, a snare — I am sore of it. Doubtil|wi the way is 
easy, and lies through villages, where it^would cause 
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siufncion if you waro,|eiMi to be fettered, and the 
bi^ailib thii^ they Oiake us appear as tourists ' 
gutded^l^ them. Surely you won’t cripple yourselves 
by nnih a promise ? ” 

"It doM seem rathor insane,” agreed Maurice. 
“What do you say, Wylie? We should feel pretty 
smafi if we found we had debarred ourselves from 
accefrtiag a good chance of escape.” 

“ I confess I don’t quite see how we are to escape 
with two ladies through a country which we don’t 
know and the brigands do,” said Wylie. “ Even Miss 
Smith’s Henty heroes would have found it a large 
order. But don’t think I want to back out of any 
unpleasantness that’s going.” 

“Well, let us split the difference,” said Maurice, 
“and refuse to give our parole until we see the sort 
of way they take us. If it is very bad for the girls, 
we can still ask to be undone.” 

“You fools one and ozer,” remarked Milosch sar- 
donically, when he heard their decision. “Behold 
our slighted consideration avenge itself in severity.” 

The meaning of this cryptic sentence appeared im- 
mediately, for the brigands, offended by ^ rejection 
of their o^, bound the two men’s arms ttthind them 
so tightly that the cords cut into the flesh. Wylie 
laughed grimly. “ We can’t choose to be bound, and 
then complain because th^ bind os,” he said. “I 
am sorry to be unkind. Miss Smith,^ but the soonor 
you find the track too difficult for you, the better 
we shall be pleased.” 

Even now there was some time to wait before the 
start, while two men, detailed for the {mrpoae, removed 
the ashes of the fire and other traces of the night’s 
occupation from the cattle-shed where it had been 
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spent, and tbe rest of the made up their 

loads, those, who carried Um r«|B complaming angrily 
because the prisoners were obvion^y unalde to do so. 
Then the procession set out, with the captives in the 
middle, the girls uneasify' dksBtf fir^tened by the 
unpleasant result of Eirene’s advice. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE HISTORY OF A DAY. 

Eirbnb’s ingenious idea had been signally mistaken. 
This was evident almost as soon as the little clearing 
in which the cattle-shed stood had been left behind, 
and, indeed, it could never have been entertained if 
the prisoners had been able to see their way and the 
nature of their surroundings the night before. Far 
from being an easy road, leading through villages, 
the path was a mere goat -track, ^plunging into the 
very heart of the mountains. To the active brigands, 
in their flexible moccasins, it presented no particular 
difficulty, but it was full of perils and alarms for in- 
experienced climbers wearing boots. At first, Zoe and 
Eirene shrank nervously firom the gaps in the pathway, 
and the narrow ledges on which they were expected 
to.v creep round corners of rock; but the curses and 
threats which followed the slightest hesitation soon 
drove them on in blind terror. The brigands were 
worse than the mountain. RealiSng that Maurice 
and Wylie were helpless, the girls maintadned sufficient 
resolution not to appeal to them, even by a glance, 
as th^ stumbled painfully up the tfack, their arms 
tcntured by the a>rds. Not only curses, but blows, 
wo’e showered on them whenever they missed their 
footing; but the treatment meted out to the girls 

s>5 
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was what tb^ found hardest to bear. At last, when 
■Zoe slipped and almost feU, and the nei^nst brigand's 
grimy paw clutched \ber and shook her savs^ly, Wylie 
could stand it no longer. 

“Smith, we must give onr p^j^tdel” he called to 
Maurice. “Your sisters can’t get on alone. Here, 
you interpreteir, tell them we’U prtMnise not to try 
to escape.” 

A halt was called, and a good deal of discussion 
ensued among the brigands. There Was an evident 
disposition to allow Maurice and Wylie to bear the 
consequences of their refusal to the bitter end, but 
the men who were carrying the rugs objected, and 
so did the two who were charged with seeing to the 
girls’ safety. It was unreasonable, they pointed opt 
with much cogency, to expect them to be bothered 
with these troublesome women and their parcels, when 
the task could be imposed upon their natural pro- 
tectors, and the plea commended itself at length to 
the rest. While Milosch delivered an oration on the 
unsurpassed kindness of the brigands in allowing the 
captives to change their minds, the chief cut the 
cords with his knife, and ordered an immediate ad- 
vance. Chafing bis numbed wrists, Wylie joined 
Zoe. 

“ We may have prevented you from escaping I " she 
said miserably. 

“ Not a bit of it. At least, if you see any chance 
of escape here in these atrocious bills, I must say I 
don’t. Take my arm, won’t you ? the fetth is Wito 
just here. Oh, 1 say”— he bad caught sight of tears 
in her eyes — “{dease don’t! You’re nol fi(gged<out 
yet?” f . 

”It’s — not that,” came in a series of liitsps. “ lt’s> 
seeing jrou — and Maurice — knocked abont — and not 
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attain the day’s wodc,” wiA discre^ wrwBve- 
nott. ' “ Come, now, make up jwtir mind 3 «»o**» oam- 
pai^g^nifig~' climbing the A^lian moontain-tradE,’ you 
know*’’ 

^ I#<the Khoord-Cabul disaster ? ” with the ghost 
of a smile. - ^ 

" What a cheerful mind you have i But after all, 
the captives were rescued that time, so ifb a good 
omen. There! that’s right,” as Zoe stumbled and 
saved herself by catching at him. “Don’t make us 
feel that our tremendous sacrifice was in vain. I’m 
afraid your sister haisn’t forgiven me yet. She refiised 
my help so decidedly just now that I had no choice 
but to leave her to your brother.” 

“ She has rather strained ideas of honour,” said Zoe 
hesitatingly, “and I think she imagines you lead 
Maurice wrong. You see, it was you who offered 
to give the parole, and I suppose that sends you down 
in her estimation.” 

“Well, it’s a good fault, at any rate— too keen a 
sense of honour. We English are too ready, no doubt, 
to think that because a thing is a compromise it must 
be right. Your sister will be a fine woman when her 
angles are a little rubbed off, if she sticks to her creed.” 

“ But she doesn’t stick to it in little things! ” broke 
out Zoe involuntarily. “Oh, I oughtn’t ^ve said 
thatl” she cried in distress, realising how^hi^ speech 
must sound from Wylie’s standpoint.* “We have 
been brou{^t up so diffenmtly, yon know; she is 
alwajHrjmrprising us.” 

“ If '‘was rather an mcperiment Imnging her on a trip 
of this kind, wasn't it 7 Take my hand across here. 
I mean, some people are all right as long as everything 
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goes weil^ and they have -aH' tiieie owa thiags about 
them; but^tfoable or strangeness of any kind seems 
to bi^ all tiwir rough edgM to light. Of coarse, she 
only wants to knock about a hit— that’ll make all the 
di&rmice,’’ he added hastH^' f 

” I — I don’t explain all tike ciccamstances,” said Zoe, 
in some coffifasion, bat it seemed the only tillBg we 
could do^ to have her with ns. And she reaHy means 
to be s^erly/ T am sure. It’s only that she doesn’t 
quite und^tand things. And we mimt all sink or 
swim together, of course.” 

” Quite so ; and 1 hope I may be considered a brother 
in that particular sense. You wouldn’t all make year 
escape, and leave me in the hands of these fellows, 
would you?” 

“ Do you think it likely ? ” asked Zoe indignantly. 
” And 1 don’t think we should have much chance of 
escaping without you, either. Oh,” lowering her voice, 
“ do tell me why you suddenly changed your mind 
about our bmng rescued ? At first, you said over and 
over again that we shoidd only be prisonm fof one 
night, but whmi. we got to the shed yesterday evening 
you stopped in the middle of a sentence and seemed to 
remember something, and since then you have made 
no more prophecies.” 

” It wasn’t that I remembered something, bat that 
I realised something,” said Wyhe, shifting the rugs he 
was camg^g firom his arm to his sfaouldar; and 8f>eak> 
ing under their sbeita. "When I expected to be 
rescued tcfds^, 1 thmight we should still 1# inside the 
triangle formed by the road, the railway, aoid thf liver, 
in which we were captured. When we didi s^! arrive 
last night, the peojde across the river would by 

telegraph whether we had Parted, and it wcwld be seen 
at once that something had happened to tis on the 
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road. There are enough ssldiers and gen<krmes within 
easy read) to sweep the triangle thoroughly from the* 
road and railway to the river, and we were bound to 
be di«overed.” 

** And it was after we crossed the river that 3rou saw 
we were no longer inside the triangle ? But I thought 
the country to the south was much more settled. 
Would the brigands really take us there?” 

** Ah, that*S their artfulness. Did' you truly think 
it was the river we crossed last night — only twenty 
feet wide, and shallow enough to wade through?” 

" But what else could it have been— just a stream ? 
Then we should still be inside the triangle.” 

** It was not water at all j it was the railway.” 

” Oh I ” said Zoe blankly. “ How could you tell? ” 
she added. 

"Didn’t you notice that there was no sound of 
water? One would have expected a good deal of 
noise from the way in which the brigands pretended 
. to stumble about, as if the current was a swift and 
broken one. That struck tee at one, and I listened 
hard. If the men carrying me had been wearing boots, 

I should have heard them crunching on the ballast, 
or knocking against the rails, but of course their moc- 
casins made no noise. But I noticed that they lifted 
their feet to avoid something four times, and by calcu- 
lating the length of their steps I found it was just 
where the rails would naturally come. ,Then I was 
sure.” 

"Then it’s no good our hoping to be rescued 
soon ? ” 

“ We won’t give up hope, certainly. But it’s a stern- 
chase now — ^no chance of our being surrounded. And 
this is the brigands’ own country, where the Grand 
Seignior’s writ can hardly be said to run.” 
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“ Then it may be days-^or v^eeks — or months ? ” 
•breathed ^oe Jaintly. “ How can we stand it ? ” 

"Only a day at a time, at any rate, and any day 
may be the last. Think you are oh the North-West 
Frontier, as |^t appeals to yoq fo much. I’ll fight 
my battles, or rather scrambles, ‘6’er again for your 
benefit. Do yOu mind telling me why it shopld be 
more comforting to be climbing, under equally un- 
pleasant conditiiMas, in the Suleiman Kajh than in the 
Balkans ? ’’ 

“ I don’t know ; it’s just the feeling,” said Zoe. 
" Oh I ” stepping on a rolling stone and clutching at 
him wildly. " Oh, what shall we do ? Look at that 
place in front 1 ” 

“It’s a bad bit,” said Wylie judicially. “I shall 
want both my hands firee.” He was twisting the rugs 
rapidly into a long roll, which he passed over one of 
his shoulders and under the other arm. “.Now if you 
could lend me the hat-pin I honourably restorwl to you 
this morning, I shall hayc^ nothing to think of but get- 
ting you across. Your brother ha»done some climbiqg, 
hasn’t he ? Otherwise 1 had better take you over fimt, 
and come back for your sister.” 

Zoe’s lips moved, but no sound came from them as 
she returned him- the hat-pin, a good deal be|it by its 
use as a peg, and he fastened the ends of Ihe 
across his chest. " Now, don’t be frightened,” he said 
cheerfully. “ We’ll get you across all right. You may 
be quite sure you are much too valuable to the brigands 
for them to let you get killed here. Herd’s youf own 
particular pet ruffian coming to our help. What a 
blessing it isn’t Milosch 1 He would ^p u» the middle 
^ the most awful places to gas. about hi| |e}f-8adrifice 
in lending his aid. And Zeko has a rqpdj^tbo. This 
is first-class.” 
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Zeko, iha brigand vdiose bead Zoe had bound up, 
m^e dgns as he came lhat Wylie and he would fiuReir 
the ends the rope round their own waists, take 
between them; and thus they st^ed on thmr 
piaiuoto Journey. For a hundred yard#br so the path 
non-existent, the bare rock running sheer down 
erowlidy a v«y Slight slope. Happily, the stone was 
soft eiibngh to allow the cutting of holes for feet and 
hands, but the brigands had not cdMidered die «>m- 
ibrt of ladies in preparing these. It was almost impos- 
sible for Zoe to support both feet or both hands at the 
same time, and she spent some of the most frightful 
moments in her life in standing with one foot wedged 
into a crevice while Zeko, hanging in some miraculous 
way below her in front, guided the other to the next 
foothold, and Wylie, gripping the rock firmly with one 
hand, held out the other that she might cling to it as 
she swung herself on. The brigands in front were 
sitting ^wn to watch and criticise the performance, 
and thbiS behind were quarrelling who should pilot 
Maurice and Eirene, for Zeko had refused contemptu- 
ously to trouble himself about them. A man was 
impressed into the service at last, and Zoe, now safely 
on the path again, but sick and faint aftor her terrible 
expmeQce, hid her eyes that she mig^ not see the 
transit. It seemed impossible that MuuriOe could 
accomplish it successfully, for, in adifition to the diffi- 
culties Wylie had surmounted, he ta4 the brigand 
rearguard pressing on his heels, cursing him for not 
quitting ea^ foothold quicker, and even striking his 
hands with their sticks to make him loose his hold of 
the rock. He paid no attention to them, and would 
not allow Eirene to hurry, as ^e was inclined to try 
to do, finally bringing her safely across. 

“ I couldn’t have done it,” whispered Wylie to 
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Zoe, and sbe welcome ^ tribute to Maurice 
•gratefully. -j' i 

was the worst ia the day’s jouraey, 

but the traidc ftiU:.wiie|BBd round profecting rodcs, above 
preci{dces, ani^ torrent'beds* l^e girte were utterly 
exhausted before the end was reacb^ and Klaurice 
and Wylie could only drag them ruthdesdy on,j^(d^ng, 
racouraging, even threatenisgr though not with the 
cold-blooded of the brigands, whose untrans- 

lated menaces 'oetrayed on ingenuity springing firom 
long practice in torture. At last a thick patch of wood 
in a dieltered cleft on the mountain-side was pointed 
out as the halting-place for the night, and two of the 
brigands, who had gone on in advance some time 
before, rejoined the rest with a couple of goats, which 
th^ mentioned casually that they had requisitioned 
from a goatherd who was so unfortunate as to pasture 
his flock in the neighbourhood. Instantly the wood 
became a scene of pleasant bustle. Some of the band 
cleared a space for a camp, others began io^,3>repare 
huge fires where the tre^ wou|d prevent the lights 
being seen from the valley below, and the rest devoW 
themsdves to culinary operations of a brief and sketchy 
character. ' 

The i»isonm's were left to themselves, in th^ com- 
fortable security that they could not possibly run 
away, howevarvinuch they might wish it. The girls 
sat obediently^where they had been placedt leaning 
against a tree, and went to sleep forthwithi while 
Maurice and Wylie, with a knife borrou^from Zeko, 
cut down branches and bushes and bhflt a hut for 
them — an attention which it had not o^urred 40 the 
brigands to offer. The but was just to 

hold the two ccnnfortaUy. Its floor- jfi^as ^ pine- 
boughs covered with a rug, and it had a Mnd of screen 
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of twisted braoches for a door. In front of it the 
captives were allowed to kindle a small frre of their* 
own, and. at this Wylie began to cook their sapper. 
Mikisch, with much ostentatioi%! had brought them a 
pHce of goat’s-ilesh as a proof of Stoyan’s sohdtude 
for their welfare, and Wylie cut this up into kabobs, 
whatibuche toasted on improvised wooden skewers. 
The smell was so savoury that it penetrated the girls’ 
slumbers and woke them, and they sat up and dis- 
played an intelligent interest in Wylie's proceedings 
as they waited till the meat was ready. Never had 
they tasted anything so delicious in their lives, they 
declared, as the scorched morsels of meat, eaten as 
fast as they were ready, without plates or knives and 
forks> from the skewers on which they were cooked. 
Zoe even began to moralise on the readiness of civilised 
humanity to revert to savagery, which was a proof, 
as Maurice said, that she was getting over her fatigue 
already. After the meal the girls refused to go to 
bed at once, declaring that they wanted to enjoy the 
sensation of resting instead of losing it in sleep, and 
the faithful Zeko brought them an offering of four 
cigarettes to round off the entertainment. Zoe felt 
obliged to light hers and pretend to smoke it, though 
she dropped it into the fire as soon as Zeko’s back 
was turned, but Eirene smoked as calmly and with as 
much enjoyment as the men. The cigarettes, though 
treated with the utmost tenderness, were soon finished, 
and Maurice and Wylie stretched thems^ves luxuri- 
ously upon the carpet of pine-needles which covered 
the ground, to enjoy a well-earned rest after their 
labours. 

“If I may offer a piece of practical advice,” said 
Wylie to the girls, “ it is that you should take off your 
boots, and rest your feet as much as possible.” 
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‘^It’s quite clear that have been here before, 
eo to speal^’* said ^Zoe, as the {Krepared to comply* 
“ Wfaea the commandiof x^cer advises just what one 
was longing tp do, it'^e%htfol to obey.” 

” Oh|^ don’td” cried Eirene, wi|b an ostentations 
groan, as . she pulled off a sadly di^guted little shoe. 
“I have heard' you talking in that' way for'%itai!t — 
pretending* always pretending. ‘These are the Shin* 
wari Hills, all brown and burnt and bare. Belpw in 
the valley is the tower of a Waziri chief. There is 
an Afridi force waiting for us round the next Corner. 
We are carrying rides and rations and water-bottles 
and all sorts of utterly useless things 

“I appeal to you,” protested Wylie to Zoe; “did 
I really talk such pifSe as all that ? If I did, our hiis- 
fortunes must have turned my brain.” 

“Oh, you didn’t say exactly those things,” Said 
Eirene — “though I heard the names so often that I 
know they are right — but it was always that sort of 
thing, pretending that there was eternal snow on one 
side and a precipice a mile .deep on the other, instead 
of disagreeable rough hills, covered with ugly trees, 
which are always either tripping you up with their 
roots, or knocking off your hat with their branches. 
In a day or two I shall have to wear a handkerchief 
on my head like a peasant woman,” and she con- 
templated ruefully the remains of her hat, which had 
started in life as a smart straw, with a peculhtrly 
deceptive and Parisian air of simplicity about it. 
“And instead of noble, chivalrous Orientals ”—^0 
protest ftom Wylie — “with snow-white robes and 
splendid turbans, we have these detestable rogues who 
call themsdves Christians, with kilts tdkdk with dirt, 
and no more feeling than a stone. What il the use of 
pretending about it ? ” 
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It seems to have caSed op heroic aed romantic 
t t iiomi in yonr mind, «t any rate,” said Zoe, “luid 
^et migfci; to have lightened the tedium of the march.” 

*'Attd, nayhow, I didn’t hiSkit it m yon” s^ 
liimdoe^'' - 0 ^' 

5»*»Indfied you did not. You were too cross or too 
niimnlila — I din’t know which — to ta^ so that I 
heard the others the whole time.” 

*'AwiaBy sorry to have bored you,” said Wylie. 
“ You see, I thought it might help your sister along if 
I drew tm my recollections of old days.” 

“ It did," cried Zoe. “ I don’t believe I could have 
kept up without it. Why did you listen, i| yon were 
bored, Eirene ? ” 

*^It wasn’t that exactly,” explained Eirene; “but 
it seemed so silly. We are not children ; what good 
can it do to pretend?” 

” If it helps us to bear things more cheerfully, surely 
that’s some good ? ” su^ested Zoe. 

” But what is the use of pretending to be cheerful ? 
All the first part of the day, before I was too tired 
myself to care to listen, I used to hear Captain Wylie 
say to you, ‘ Awfly fagged ? ’ and yon conjured up a 
sightly voice, and said, * Oh dear, no — ^hardly at all.’ 
It ivamt true, and he knew it. What good did it do 
to pretend ? ” 

” It was true,” said Zoe stoutly. " The mere fact 
being a^ed the question made cme feel less tired 
for fte moment. And you do say the h(»Tidest things, 
Eirene.*^ 

” She is like the old woman whose dergymidl temon- 
shrated with to for bearing her troubles so badly,” said 
Maurice. ” The old lady toM him that sdien diasten- 
ing was aent us, it meant that we should be chastened, 
and she wasn’t going to pretend not to be.” 
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** Wdl»'* sftid Wylie, ratiiA tertiy, has grown to 
■be a sort ef tradition, 1 8o|>posft, amcmg Engl^ peo|We 
that OBudi shoold ieep u^^lbr the sake of the test, and 
all I can say# that I'libpe it^ go on. I don’t see the 
use ol^tllking ^estions and specitia|;^ng about it.’’ 

"I am inquiring into nation# character,” said 
Eitene, undqetited. " The people I Iffiow, wlil|M4lWiy 
are asl^ if they are in trouble, aeknoededge it at once, 
and point out what a dreadful trouble, it is, and how 
no one was ever quite so sorely tried before-—” 

” And turn it round and inside out, and hold it up to 
catch the light,” put in Zoe. 

"But !|f you ask an Englishman, he looks down at 
you as if he was a mile high, and says with an icy 
smile, ’ ]^t at all. Rather enjoy it than otherwise! ’ ” 
with a very &ir imitation of Wylie’s displeased manner. 

“ How awfully smart you are this evening, Eirenel” 
drawled Maurice. “ Hairbreadth escapes semn to 
sluupen your wits. But I think it’s atout time all 
good little girls were in bed.” 

“ 1 could talk all night when I am interested,” per- 
sisted Eirene. 

“I haven’t the very faintest, slightest shadow of 
doubt of it. But Zoe is half-asleep, and W]die is 
nodding, and my eyes would shut of themsefares if they 
were not fixed on your Speaking countenance. Hullo, 
what’s op ? ” 

There was a coinmotion among the br#ands feasting 
round the other fire, caused by the sodden arrival of 
a man, who was gesticulating violentljr tiMrarde .#ie 
directim firom which they had come. the firelight 
the prisoners recognised him as tiimr. rtieadbH^s 
driver of the day before. ^ . 

“is it help? Are we going to be re ai| B e d f ” cried 
Zoe eagra^ly. * 
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‘‘No sudi luck; I wish it were,” said Wylie, who 
hatil cauig^t some, of the newcomer’s words. Never 
mjmdstx^t me,” he went oa, rising, "just go to bed. 
1 iraat to bear what this chap hks to say..” 

Ho went towards the other fire, and to tlj^^horror 
oj|>tiite three left behind, the brigands sprang at him 
lUp<oah howls of fury. Curs^ and execra* 

ti(^ weie poured on him, he was hustled and dragged 
hithet and thither, and angry men threatened him with 
pistols and drawn daggers. 

" What can it be ? ” murmured Zoe, with white lips. 

” I don’t know. Keep quiet,” said Maurice, button* 
ing his coat and squaring bis fists. For the giris’ sake 
he would keep out of it as long as he could, but if 
Wylie was struck he must go in and back him up, 
little as two unarmed men could hope to do against a 
crowd with knives. To his relief, order was presently 
restored by the intervention of the chief, after which 
Milosch made a long and evidently moving oration, 
and Wylie returned to his friends, scowls and murmurs 
of hatred following him. 

” Oh, what was it ? ” cried Zoe as he reached them. 

” Nothing ; merely the penalty for playing the fool,” 
he replied. ” You know bow long they kept us stand- 
ing about with our hands tied before we started this 
morning I was standing rather by myself, and the 
ground was sandy, so the bright idea seized me of 
leaving our rescuers a clue to the vray we were going. 
With my boot I drew ‘ N.W. ’ fairly deep in the sand, 
riiuffling sdx>ut as if I was tired of standing so long. 
Unfortunately, the gentleman who has just arrived 
reached the place before the rescuers, and twigged 
what the letters meant. This diffusion of Western 
leaSBing in the East is a nuisance. Hence all the 
tos. Milosch was particularly severe on my ingrati- 
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tude in trying to betray tile brigands after all they 
had done fbi ns,' and I had to remind them of the 
way in which we were tied at that very moment. So 
they calmed down, as you see.” 

“I sd^ald have done it if I had^^oaght abonl it," 
confessed Maurice. “ And yet— th^e chaps can midce 
things so b^tly uncomfortable for the ^rlt, yt>u 
know.” 

“Oh, Maurice, don’t be so ungrateful! ” cried Zoe. 
" If it had succeeded, we should all be saying what 
a splendid idea it was, and how clever Captain Wylie 
was to think of it. And, at any rate, it’s over now.” 

“ Is it over ? ” asked Eirene. Wylie hesitated. 

“ Well,” he said, “ I believe they are taking the 
night to think about it. But, after all, what can ^y 
do? It wouldn’t be to their interest to treat any of 
us badly, you know. They might refuse to accept 
my parole and tie my hands again, but they haven’t, 
so far. So let us be cheerful.” 



CHAPTER IX. ^ 

OKE TOO MANY. 

“ Oa, I say 1 It can’t be time to get up yet,” loaned 
Maurice, rolling over resentfully on his coa<^ of pine- 
as a hand was laid on his shoulder. But the 
hi^ shook him slightly, and Wylie’s voice said, 
“ Wake up, and don’t make a row.” 

Throwing off the rug, Maurice sat up, blinking in 
the grey light of dawn. He and Wylie had chosen 
their sleeping-places in front of the hut, so that the 
girls might know they were at hand in case of an 
alarm in the night; but Wylie was now beckoning 
him away from it. Ontlhe other side of the ashes 
where the fire had been stood the brigands in a row, 
grim and silent, with their rifles ready. Maurice 
stared. 

.“What's up?” he asked in bewilderment. 

“We desire not so moch to guard,” responded 
Milosch. “You too many for us. Ze.,yvomeB are 
precious, "aed sere most be one man for to attend 
upon ttttaJ Ze oser most go. We make you dtaw 
se lot.” 

“All liipit, ,j|ll right! but you needn't do it where 
the ladies cto heur yon/’^ Said Wylie impatieatly. 
“Come along. Smith.” Wide awake this time, 
Maurice rose, and they followed the brigands into 
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the wood» WyUe gmspiag Maarice’s aim to. draw Ubi 
but of eaisbo^ of Miiosch. *'Look heva," ha said. 
“If the lot few apbn yo4 of coarse I’ll tdie itj for 
your sifters can't do without you, but I’m ps^ty 
certain'^Ji'-s only a trick to get ridi.of me.. TbiySre 
been planhing this all night.” 

“ But you <|pii't think they’d dare — ^to Ml yon ? ” 

“Why not? They killed Haji Ahmad without 
compunction. Their lives are forfeit abaadyi^ you aee, 
and so long as your sisters are alive, they knoi^ that 
no Government will dare to hunt them down.” 

“ Zese woods of different shortness,'* said Miiosch, 
advancing with a couple of twigs. “ You select each, 
and we tell you which has drawn ze black ball.’’ / a* 

“ But which represents the black ball — the longeiM 
or the short one ? ” demanded Maurice. 

“Zat not for you to know. We teU you when ze 
lot is drawn.” 

“I told you so,” murmured Wylie. “Whichever 
I draw is the fatal one. Here, Miiosch, let me 
choose.” 

He took one of the twigs, the shorter, and Maurice 
found himself with the other in his hand. Stoyan, 
coming forward, measured their length with gr^ 
deliberation, and announced that the lot had &llea 
upon Wylie. Maurice sprang fwward fiirioiidiy, but 
Wylie pinned his arms to his sides. . 

“ Now don’t let us give ourselves away,” the 
doomed man entreated. “ I know what yOW fed lihei 
and what you wmild like to do, but your business just 
now is to think of your sisters. They must not be 
left in the hands of these scoundrels witiliirt a ps6> 
tectmr. You'll have to look after them 1x>th sow. 
Don't let them know what’s hapiieaed to tail if you eui 
help it. Can’t you let them thhik I have lieen tahm 
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to be kept safe somewhere? Remember, they 
to bear aliready.’' '' 

cai*^ stand by and see you murder^,** panted 

I^^^n’t Slant you to. Go back to the hoti'’ Your 
will be terrified if they wake and find’ us both 
gtfelf. Good-bye, and good luck to you. I wouldn’t 
ffe* a better comrade at a pinch than you have 
b<fen all through this.” 

“Any messages ? ” asked Maurice shortly. 

“No, I have no one to trouble about me, and my 
affairs arc all in order. Some day you might tbll your 
eldest sister that I was sorry to leave without saying 
good-bye to her.” 

“Ze Voivoda say he exhausted of waiting,” said 
Milosch, coming up with a handkerchief, which he 
proceeded to tie over Wylie’s eyes. 

“ Now go, go I ” entreated Wylie of Maurice. “ You 
most think of the girls, as I ought to have done 
yesterday instead of playing the fool.” 

Maurice wrung his hand and withdrew, slowly and 
reluctantly. At the edge of the wood be turned, 
hearing his friend’s voice raised angrily. “For 
heaven’s sake, leave me my hands free I ” WyUe cried, 
but Maurice gathered that the demand was refused. 
He went on into the clearing, and sat down beside 
the extinguished fire, a prey to the deepest despond- 
ency he had ever known. Without Wyl|ej how were 
he and ^ hapless girls to fece the trials before 
them 7 He himself might be the next sacritof to 
the savagely of the brigands, and vdiat would then 
beocMtte l]#^ Zoe and Eirene, since ndther fear nor 
avwfee aeemed potent to> restrain thmr captors? 
Wylie’s resourcefulness, his restless energy, his cheer- 
fulness, and the nnderl 3 nng force of character which 
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manifesto^ itself otily occasionally, but was therefore 
all the more telling, bad made btm a towor of steea^h. 
and Maurice felt bitterly his own comparative ftdility. 
His life had taught him to exerase a certain amount 
of initmtive, clogged by the haj^t, iomilcated . as a 
duty, of weighing the merits of a question before 
deciding on it, but while he was thinking, Wylie 
would actr- would have acted, rather. The thought 
swept over Maurice with desolating effect. The man 
of action was taken, the man who could only feel sure 
of himself in the humdrum rcaitine of daily life was 
left. It did not occur to him that Wylie had not 
grown to his full mental height in a day, or that he 
himself might draw from the depths of his present 
desolation the experience which would complete the 
measure of his manhood. 

“ Maurice, how slack you look I ” cried Zoe, putting 
out a dishevelled head gingerly at the door of the hut. 
“ Mind you tell Captain Wylie that he must give us 
some more kabobs for breakfast.” 

“All right. Th^’ll be ready*. Provided,” with a 
sudden happy inspiration, “ that you promise faithfully 
to eat them before you begin to talk. It’s no good 
my — our cooking if you let the things get cold when 
they ought to be eaten at once.” 

“ 1 promise, honour bright I ” said Zoe, and Maurice 
began to collect wood for a fresh fire, half fearing that 
orders for the march would be issued before be had 
time to do any cooking. But the brigands* came back 
into camp and sat down round their own fire with the 
e«$d^t intention of taking their ease, tpd when jtbe 
gilds came^ont of the hut they found bu^ 

toasting his foce as well as a bountifid supidy of 
kabobs. i 

“ Where’s Captain Wylie ? ” they cried. 

H 
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did you ^omise?” asked Maarke re- 
dotiift. and'', bigia^ at. once, and .I’S 
be- .fl^g.’;iwsBe more.*'"' ' . ' ■■■»•*' '.tii'. - , 

''^Hiipice, you areeatingAone .^pusseiC^ cried Zfoe, 
httiaiig dtept 'ker promise until hunger waaiagidi^ied. 

is Captain^ Wylie? J^^didio’fet ha 
fike nearly as much burnt as yo%dp.*^: 

*'(^i don’t know. Somewhere about, 1 suppose,” 
mumbled Maurice, “ Have some more|” 

"No, thanks r I don’t want any mbre. Maurice, 
has anything ba^>ened to him ? Do you rdiUy know 
where he is?” 

"Can’t you let the poor chap alone?” denumded 
Maurice desperately. " He hasn’t^ escaped^^h^ him* 
self and left us in the lurch—l can tell you that,, at 
any rate.” j, , 

"No, but has he been taken away? I believe 
something has happened. Telkne honestly, Maurice ; 
where is he ? " 

" They took him away early this morning,” admitted 
Maurice. " He thought himself it was out of spite for 
his trying to get us rescued. He asked me to say how 
sorry he was not to bid you good-bye.” 

,f‘ Good-bye? Then he thought They werenJt 

going to kill him?” 

"How can I tell? They didn’t do it when I was 
there.” v 

"But you think they have done it? duwt you let 
them ? ” ? 

” Look here,” sud Maurice ; " I’d bettw tdl you uU 
I know, and yon can see what you think.” He Hdd 
his story «na fast as he could, with invohmtMy pauses 
here and there. ^ 

" Th«i there can be no dpubt,” said Zoe sk)'U^ ak 
last " He is dead now.” 
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“ I «dpure yott botfa,” iai4 £^ne^with her gr^i^His 
air of distri&ptipg pfii^iaipar^y. 
to the Kidi^, «q 4 ImewLit. ISe cooli^ osii^ and 

he did that wei^ iip®e d^y < 

"Siroie,*' said Zoe, with concentrated MUsmess, 
“ if yott jay will raise 4 me$iorial cbnrob in his 

honour, I si^ haile you tiH I die.” 

ShfB rose jpd went into the hut, 4 uad iEireiM^^urned 
to Maurice. ^ , "■ 

“ You think-he is dead ? ” she said. *: 

“ Why, of course. What else could I, think ? ” 

”I dan't j^eve it in the least. I think they were 
tryii^ to him — as a punishment for yesterday, 

you klKwA I thklk they will blindfold him and tie jis 
hands and pretend to take him to the edge of a seek 
and throw him ove&, but he will only fall one or two 
feet.” 

” Good gracious, Eisene ! how can you think of such 
diabolical things ? ” cried Maurice. • % 

“But it is not as if it would hurt him really. They 
would wish to see him show fear^ that would be most 
natural. It would be foolish for them to kill him. If 
they found themselves hotly pressed-^o you say? — 
they might kill one of us as a warning to the porsoms, 
but to <k> it without any purpose would only dimini^ 
their power of har|aining for a ransom and an amnesty.” 
“ WeU, if you're so certain, why don’t you tell Zoe ? ” 
Eirene shrugged her shouldmrs. ” She is determined 
that he is dead; how could my sole opinion chsi^e h«r 
mipd ? If 1 thought it would comfort her I woi^ tell 
hnsi but sui^oss that we see him no more again tai0 
we ere all ransomed and set free? . She uroold detw- 
mine again that he was dead, and suffer tlidce over/’ 

“I only hope yon may be ri^t, jiiil that he is 
alive,” said Maurice gloomily. 
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tlN biigands had finished their meal, and were 
peace&^y attiployed in tnencfio^ their clothes and moc- 
casins, wbUe the chief was'heated under a tree, in close 
ccm&lteladon Mrith Milosch. A sentry stationed 
at of the track leading to the dealing', there 

was another on the brow of the mountain above, and a 
third, as Maurice knew, at the lower end of the wood. 
Evaydiing seemed to portend a quiet day, wtehout 
further wandering, and Maurice felt the fact an added 
trial, welcome though the prospect of rest was. If 
Wylie was not already dead, where was he, and what 
&te was intended for him ? It was maddening to think 
of repeating these questions for a whole day, uninter- 
rupted by any possibility of useful occupation. 

As Maurice sat engrossed in his dreary meditations, 
Zoe came out of the hut, red-^ed and gruff-voiced, 
but overflowing with nervous energy. 

“ Do let us find something to do, Maurice, if we are 
to stay here all day,” she said. “ Let us make a hut 
for you. I’m sure it will be better for you than sleep- 
ing in the open another night.” 

Maurice rose at once, receiving a wholly unnecessary 
glance of advice from Eirene, which said, “Humour 
her; she needs something to divert her mind,” and 
going into the wood, began to choose fresh branches, 
and cut them down with the useful knife which served 
so many purposes. Zoe threw herself into the work 
with determination, and Eirene sat entlKoned on a 
hillock at the foot of a tree and gave coubsel. 

“ Make it large enough for Captain Wylie as weB,” 
she said, as Maurice, thinking he had cut enough twigs, 
was gathering them into a bundle to cany back to the 
clearing ; “ he may be back to-night.” 

" Eirene, how can you ? *’ cried Zoe indignaf tly, and 
stopped, unable to say more. 
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'*JjOdk he^, Eir^e/* said Manrice, exasperl^, 
"can’t yon' It’S sdl very well 

"‘Oh, ^ can’ti’’ broke in Zoe. "Her^iarin got 
Strained again in crossing that ajvful place yes^irday, 
and it Stras rathir bad when I dreSsed it this ih^bung. 
Let her atone ; 1 oppose she has her own of a 
joke.” 

Eir^e’s gknce at Maurice said, "What did I tell 
you ? ” as she rose and picked her way daintily back 
to the clearing. When they returned thither with 
their burdens, she retired to a rock at some little 
distance, with an ostentatious air of leaving them to 
their obstinate ill«homonr in peace. Finding that tj^y 
took no notice of her, however, she came gradually 
nearer, in order to give them the benefit of her valu- 
able advice, which proved more useful than might 
have been expected, since, as she said, she had often 
watched her father’s foresters build huts of birch- 
boughs in her childhood. When she repeated her 
suggestion that the hut should be made large enough 
for two, however, Maurice felt obliged to intervene 
with a pacific compromise. 

“We have all day to spend over it,” he said, “so 
we can make a better job of it than the one we ran 
up in a hurry last night. You girls shall move into 
it, do you see? and I’ll succeed to the old one.” 

Zoe aco^ted the suggestion in silence, and they 
went on with their work, intwweaving the slanting 
toanches which formed the sides with smaller boughs 
and twigs. They worked hard most of the d^, and 
taliced so little that Eirene found tltoid very dnll 
company. At last she Idt them in de^ir, and 
vandoad up the hill towards the rode where the 
sentry stood, taking care to keep withiii sight of the 
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scat (MS a 'ddU^iMtieBt 

stone %nd 'l^n to itudy liid; 
they Iprgqit all about , her i&ijt ia^^feite%||ti(ai %eaB 
her, l|Riyitaneoosly ^th h^li^t hom^^file sitetiy, 
ni^ lbem start to thear feet and the brig||ifat |nnU|> 

** Cihl^ have been traced after al)! ” Maurice. 
*‘A day top late!” murmured Zoe. “Oh, if they 
had only come up with us last night 
'“Well, all our work w&n*t be much good, for they^ 
be sure to hurry us away somewhere else,” said Maurice, 
noticing that the brigands were hastily (jamming their 
possessions into t^ir sacks. But presSitly another 
shout from the sentry, follovring Olt a feint mail from 
the distance, announi^ that only three min 
in mght, and they were friends. ' "Almr^ jt the same 
moment, Eirene came rushing frantically dOwn the 
hillside. 

“It is himself! I told you so!” shecrie^ -“It is 
Captain Wylie and two of the brigands. I IwiyiiBnre 
of it. They were only trying to frighten Mi% vniid he 
is coming i»ck.” »; ' 

** Oh, let us go and meet him I ” cried Zoe. * ' 

“ List Maurice go,” said Eirene pdmly. , “ Your eyes 
ate so ted, Zoe,” she added in a low V(^. 

**i)on’t4>e Early- Victcarian, Eirene,” was the crush- 
ing r^|y>. “Do you t&nk I mind h^ seeing that 
I cried hehause I thought he was Idlledf I Should 
be ashamed if 1 hadhYt” 

They went down the track in the wake Of die 
brigands, yrho were jo!^ng otic another in diingled 
surprise, irritation, and alarm. 'Tlie two members of 
the band who accompanied Wylie began to poor forth 
ej^lanations and excuses at the tc^ of tl^ voices 
ib^ b^ore any words could be clei^ distinguished. 
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and they weiMK.««ieed GCoss.>examuiQ(|^lqr 
fhetr'lBlIpvr^^yila Ub friends. 

“Yojp me yetl^’ he said, 

giving oapiiiand tb’ J&^'-and'r^te other t&;^.]Uaiaiice, 
while Ehane waited'for a more jD^emmions* ^m^g. 
“1 tfliall be able to cook dne^iore sappior Inh you 
bdbre I liiMteiit off.” 

“ Well, in a. way. You would^ve bewa jlefit to think 
that I was dead, as a warning |o you against pia3ring 
the fool, I suppose, but what I was really picked out 
for was a very serious matter-Tgettio|f yow ransom. 
The brutes^er-reached themselv(^ uttoly in the way 
they Mwnl to worii|raod l&e result is that hece l am.** 
“What a lot ybuimust havetito tell us I” saidv^oe. 
“ Wait tiU w« getifd^lhe camp, so that we can listen 
comfortabl^.’’ 

“ Why, you most have spent the day in house* 
bniMing 1 ’’ said Wylie, as they reached ^e dearing. 

“ That’s exactly what we did — to droMvn our misery,” 
said Maurice. “Now begin. »Dtii they pret^d to 
shoot you, or any vile trick like that?” 

“ No, only cuffed and hustled me down these goat-' 
tracks hr ever so &r, which was no joke with my 
eyes covered and my hands tied. I re^y do woi^r 
that I’m here to tell the tale, for I dki mfre sli|^ng 
than walking. At last we seemed to come ^ a com- 
parativdy levd place, and they took the hamficochief 
off my eyes and set me free, and mstroct^ me to make 
Uie best of my way back to civilisatidn and tdUl your 
friends to send fifteen thcaisand pounds t|da day 
month if they wanted to see yon again^altW” 
"fifteen thoneand ponn^ I** gasped i^oe. 

^ “ Yea, it soimdi a large order, but tlu^ wasn’t what 
.stumped me. It was that 1 really know liothmg about 
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yott, that gather you ha<i« a place in ifoste* 

shire. 1 know that Smith was at Camh)ri<^e and won 
a prt^e for poetry, but I could faahBy go there and 
open n^bscription list, or a^ the Dons to mortgage 
t^-i^ege revenues for bis ransom, could I? It 
sopn*^' absurd that after all we have gone through 
tc^^etko: we should know so little about each other, 
and I couldn’t make my guards believe it. Thqr 
evidently thought that we lived next door to one 
another at home, or something of that sort, and 
laboured to explain to me that if there had been only 
three of us they would have made us write a letter, 
but as there were four, they sent one of us instead. 
But at last I managed to make them understand that 
nothing could induce me to show my face in Therma 
without proper credentials, and that unless I knew 
who to apply to, there would be no chance of their 
getting the money, so they decided to send back here 
for instructions. But when it came to the point, 
neither of them would be left alone with me»^ and 
as 1 declined to remain where I was and wait for them, 
the only thing to do was to bring me back.” 

“You said you were no longer blindfolded?” said 
Eirene, for Maurice and Zoe were looking at one 
another in consternation. “Ah, yes, that is it. The 
guards were aftaid of you — of your eyes. They hate 
tiiem.” 

“Horribly bad taste in them,” said V^ylie lightly. 
“Why, here’s our friend Milosch coming — bringing 
us something for supper, I see.” 

A sheqp had been procured during the day — by 
nefarious means, of course — and Milosch brought a 
portion of its flesh fmr the captives; but he csunfod 
also Zoe’s safety inkstand, a leaf tom out ci one 
her note-books, and a pen of unknown origin. 
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** YoO' write now, 'befcxFe ze snn he naid to 

Maurice, “aileitor s%aified by idl of you. ' JSe nmsom 
we demand is filKton sousand Ingliss poeadds, to be 
placed in gold zis day month od a spot zat be 
indicated to your messager. If ze pmsom conus not 
forth, or if deception is adventured, we shall kill* you, 
beginning wiz” — he looked round with a calculating 
eye upon the three, who all afterwards confessed to 
feeling cold shivers down their backs, and then ianghod 
— “ No, I say not who we begin wiz. Perhaps we let 
you draw ze lot again. From zis time you hold no 
communion wiz your messager but in my presence; 
zerefore seek not to cook up fraud among yourselves.” 

Maurice looked at Zoe in despair. How could they 
let Wylie proceed on his quest in absolute ignorsmce 
of their real name? and )ret, how could they reveal 
it in the hearing of Milosch, who possessed the dis- 
concerting faculty of being able to understand English 
much better than he spoke it? Zoe came to her 
brother’s help. 

“Captain Wylie had better go to Professor Pana- 
giotis,” she said. 

“ Professor Panagiotis ! ” said Eirene sharply. 
“What do you know about him?” 

“He is the friend we were going to stay with,” 
answered Zoe, in surprise. “ Do you know him ? ” 

“ He was an acquaintance of my father,” said Eirene, 
with some hesitation. “ I don’t remember that I have 
ever seen him.” 

“ Well, if he wouldn’t remember you we needn’t 
mention you separately,” said Zoe quickfy, wondering 
if Wylie was trjring once more, as she herself would 
have done, to reconcile the rdationshipi of this re- 
markatde family. “If you will just say that we ate 
all here together?” she added to Wylie; 
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“ Ylii I think the letter had better go to tile Pro- 
fessor,” t^jreed Maurice, ”and then he can post you up, 
Wylie. There are some things that cMi’t very well 
be bl^lained here, but that have a tremendous bear- 
ii^ on the case.” 

The letter was written, duly signed by Ifautice 
Smith, Zoe Smith, and Eirene Smith, and addressed 
to the Professor at his villa at Kallimeri. Milosch was 
highly entertained by the idea that the head of the 
(yreek party in Emathia should find himself compelled 
to finance his Slavic opponents to so large an extent, 
and dkbuted the news to the rest of the brigands as 
a huge joke. They chuckled over it without him, for 
he did not quit the prisoners again. It was evidently 
his business to see thaf im one exchanged a WOTd with 
Wylie that might cover any suggestion designed to 
cheat the band of their destined spoil, of lead to their 
being hunted down, and even when Maurice and Wylie 
roiled themselves up in their rugs to sleep, he sat 
between them, revolver in hand. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE OTHEE SIDE. 

Good-bye. I’m awfully sorry to leave you like this/’ 
said Wylie to Zoe, as he shook hands with her before 
his departure, while Milosch, for the twentieth tih»e, 
read over the letter to make sure there was no decep- 
tion about it. 

^*But how much better than the way you left us 
yesterday!” she said, smiling. 

Oh, I didn’t mean that. 1 meant that I feel I atn 
deserting you personally. You and I have always been 
comrades, haven’t we ? And I donH quite see how 
Smith is to squire two ladies at once along these 
paths.” 

** Perhaps we shan’t be moved on,” suggested Zoe. 
** 1 should think this place is as safe and secluded as 
any they could find.” 

” I only hope it may be so. Do you fcnow”-!-|ie 
lowered his voice — almost think I could find my 
way up here from the place to which they took me 
yesterday ? They forgot to cover toy ayus agaiht you 
know. If they take me down the same tvay to^y, I 
shall be quite sure of it.” 

^ But what good would that be ? ” I 

Why, you don’t imagine I sbiU be edritent to leave 
you in these fellows’ hands a whole moith 7 I shall 
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kick up the biggest row that ever was, and simply 
force tile Government to take action. I have a little 
account of my own to work off with the brigands, you 
must remember, and I don’t feel like putting fifteen 
thousand pounds into their pockets.” 

" But if we are not ransomed they will kill us.” 

** Not if you are rescued first,” said Wylie promptly. 
** Don’t be afraid. You don’t think I would let a hair 
(rf your head be hurt, do you ? But if I can save you 
three weeks or a fortnight of this sort of thing, and at 
the same time do the brigands out of their prospective 
gains, do you honestly expect me to lose the chance ? ” 

He waved his hand to Imr gaily as he went down 
the hill'track with his custodians, and Zoe fell into a 
reverie, from which she roused herself with a vigorous 
mental shake. 

“It’s a good thing he’s gone,” she said to herself. 
“We have been comrades, as be said, and it has been 
very nice. In a few days more I shouldn’t have been 
able to do without him, and that is out of the question. 
I have the world to see and my name to make bdfore 
I think of anything of that sort. Yes, it is a good 
thing.” 

But this decision was no sort of justi^aation for 
Eirene’s taking it upon herself to remark that she 
was glad Captain Wylie was gone, because he ordered 
Maurice about. A coolness ensued between the two 
girls, which lasted until Eirene, who wanted to mend 
her tmrn shoe, was obliged to a[^ly to Zoe to obtain a 
needle and tivead from Zeko. 

Very early on the morning after Wylie’s departure 
the other prisoners found that the brigands wme not 
quite so simple as he had hoped. They hM inten* 
tion whoever of remaining at the spot where he had 
left them until he migfat choose to return. The dear- 
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ing and the hats were forsaken befcn^ davro, smd 
another day of painful wandering and climbing by 
devious tracks fidlowed. Zeko, in a lordly -and con- 
temptuous way, hauled Zoe over the worst places, 
so that Maurice was free to look after Eirene, but 
both gills were utterly spent before fite crowning trial 
of the march occurred. Hiis was a long stiff climb up 
the bed of a torrent, which, in spite of the summer 
weather, had quite enough water in it to make the 
girls miserably wet, and destroy the last possibility 
of usefulness in their shoes. They were practically 
bare-footed when they staggered into the little valley 
from which the torrent flowed down the hillside, and 
discovered that they were now so high up in the 
mountains that cold was to be added to their otfa^ 
discomforts. Even the brigands were stirred to pity 
by their white faces and chattering teeth, or perhaps 
they feared lest hardship should release their prisoners 
before they could be ransomed, for they helped Maurice 
to collect wood for a good fire, and made the girls sit 
down close to it to dry their skirts^ The chief went so 
ftr as to administer a small quantity of a potent, if 
smoky spirit, which took away their breath and made 
their eyes water, and he also requisitioned a pair of 
moccasins for each of them from two members of the 
band who were unwary or histidious enough to carry 
more than was needed for immediate wear. The trees 
up here were too sparse to allow of building huts, but in 
the rocks by the s^e of the stream there were hollows 
which might almost be called caves, and Maurice swept 
one (ff these out with a branch, made {a smaller fire in 
it, and arranged the rugs for beds. He himsdf was 
aucuittcmied uow to sleeping outside, uv^fped in (me 
(ff tile brigands’ greatcoats, bat althoui^ hewas allowed 
to lie near the fire, he never fiai^^ot the piercing cold of 
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that nif^, while inside the cave the gicls Uy close 
t(^[edier with both the rugs over them, and shivered 
in spite of alL Their appearance alarmed tiie brig^ds 
in morning, and greatcoats and leggings, sim^ as 
tte men wore, were allotted to them in addition to the 
moocamns. Their feet were so badly bruised that they 
could not walk alone, , but they were helped up to a 
sort of ledge on the sunny side of the goi^e, where 
thi^ ware at last able to feel warm again. Needles 
and thread were lent them to alter the clothes into 
some approach to fit, and on the return of three of the 
band from an absence of some duration, the chief pre- 
sented them with large coarse handkerchiefs to replace 
their battered hats. Maurice, whose broken bead was 
now sufficiently recovered to dispense with bandages, 
was invested with a fez, from which Stoyaa solemnly 
removed the tassel with his knife, on the ground that 
it was unbecoming for a captive to wear a tassel to 
his fez. 

Maurice had not been idle during the day. He jutd 
collected all the loose pieces of rock he could find# and 
built them up into a rough wall, cemented with mod 
firom a spot where the stream formed a marshy pool, 
to keep the wind from blowing into the cave. The 
brigands wdio had brought the handkerohiefr had 
carried also a large truss of straw, and this was spread 
thickly on the floor, so that the girls found their second 
night’s quarters far more restful than the first. The 
exhaustion which was the result of the forced march 
was also passing away, and on the second day tb^ 
were able to begin to practice walking in the mocoasuts, 
which was an art needing some cautiosu 

A week passed quietly, varied only by ^ cspectitimis 
of the brtgands-fo obtain food and news, tliqrseemed 
to have a weU-oi^inised intelligence system, 1^ 
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of which they learned that there was much activity 
among the Rqumi authorities, civil and military, and 
that soldiers were being sent into the mountains in 
various directions. The brigands displayed amusement 
rather than apfurehension over this news, and there 
was no lack of food, which would hute argued that the 
peasants were losing their fear pf their unacknowledged 
masters. The girls ^>ent a good deal of time in patch- 
ing their tattered garments with pieces of the rmigfa 
brown stuff some of the brigands wore, and also re- 
lieved Maurice of his domestic duties, thus leaving 
him free to execute wonderful engineering works in 
connection with the stream, damming it in one place 
to maJce a pool where the girls might get water close 
to their cave, and arranging pieces of rock as steps. 
The energy of the prisoners astonished their captors, 
who seemed to think it the height of bliss to lie in 
the sun, smoking and quarrelling, or playing various 
rudimentary games of chance, and at first every move- 
ment was regarded with suspicion. But by degrees 
Maurice established with them unfeeling almost akin 
to good fellowship, and would sit among them round 
the fire, listening to their talk, which he was beginning 
to understand without the intervention of Milosch. 
Eirene objected strongly to this habit of bis, and, as 
was her wont, spoke her mind fireely on the subject. 

“It is so undignified, so contemptible!” she de- 
clared angrily. man of elevated S(ml would 

suffer anything rather than associate on fiimiliar 
terms with wretches from whom he had received 
such vile treatment.” 

“ But it’s to please myself, not them,” said Maurice. 
“I want to fmd out why all these stca|q|^g fdlows 
have turned brigands-- to inquire into thifegrievanoe^ 
in fact.” 
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“Grievances! What business have they vnth 
grievances ? ” 

" I don’t know ; but they have got some, nn- 
fortanately.” 

“ But what have their grievances to do with 
you ? ’’ 

“ Why, 1 am a sufferer by them, §o are you. There- 
fore 1 naturally feel an interest in getting to know 
vdiat they are.” 

“And what are they, Maurice?” asked Zoe. “I 
thought these men all came from Thracia or Dar- 
dania.” 

“ No, they are nearly all Illyrians — the Christian 
kind, such as it is. They are Emathians born, though 
they are under foreign direction; there’s no doubt 
of that. And very few of them seem to have become 
brigands for the hin of the thing. Most of them are 
pretty sick of the life, but they have made their own 
villages too hot to hold them.” 

“ But that was their own fault,” objected Eirene. 

“ Partly, but it was other people’s fault too. They 
have failed to pay their taxes in bad years, or have 
mortgaged their land and been sold up. Some of 
them have taken to the hills after assaulting tax-col- 
lectors, and some on account of blood-fi»ids. They 
boast that they only rob the rich, whom they hate 
most heartily ; but I fancy that the poor haven’t much 
choice about keeping them supplied with food and 
clothes, especially if they are Greek poor.” 

“Why, Maurice, you are hearing the other side!” 
cried Zoe. 

“ What other side ? ” asked Eirene sharply. 

“ When we heard Professcn' Panagiotis ta^ Maurice 
said he should like to hear the other side, and now 
he is doing it,” replied Zoe promptly. Maurice, ab- 
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sorbed in his subject, might have revealed secrets if 
she had allowed him to answer. 

“Yes, it’s just as 1 thought, there are two very 
distinct sides to the case,” he said thoughtfully. “ It's 
something aiq>alling the way th^ fellows hate the 
Orthodox Church and everything connected with it. 
It seems they have been dragocmed into belonging 
to it for generations, with no alternative but Moham* 
medanism. The priests don’t appear to have been 
examples to their flocks by any means, but were tre- 
mendously keen on their dues, though they could only 
gabble through services which neither they nor the 
people understood. All education was in Greek, and 
the people hadn’t even the Bible in their own language, 
so that the only chance for a man to rise was to turn 
his back on his own nationality altogether.’’ 

“ And it was right he should I ’’ cried Eirene, with 
flashing eyes. “ Would you degrade the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the sacred liturgies by translating them from 
the glorious Greek into the uncouth dialects of these 
barbarians ? ” 

“ What a very curious thing ! ’’ exclaimed Zoe 
involuntarily. 

“What do you mean?’’ demanded Eirene. 

“Why, it’s no use pretending that we don’t know 
you’re a Scythian, Eirene, for you’ve said lots of 
things that show it. And it’s veiy fiinny to hear you 
talking just as Professor Panagiotis did, when Sc 3 rthia 
is doing all she can to stir up the barbarians, as you 
call them, against the Greeks.’’ 

“ Because I have been brought up in Scythia, must 
I be insensible to truth and rightness ? ’’ juried Eirene. 

“ It surprises me, I confess, to find an EuffiNtman sup- 
porting the gnil^l designs of the Slavs la (^ipositioo 
to the noble cause of heroic and persecuted Greece.” 
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** I’m not supporting Slavs or anybody,” said 
Maurice. If you are anxious to define my attitude, 
I am blaming both sides impartially. They have got 
things into such a muddle that it looks as if the whole 
structure of society in Emathia would have to be built 
up again from the foundations. If the taxes were 
honestly assessed and collected, and the middleman 
eliminated, it would do a good deal, of course, especi- 
ally if you could also get rid of the money-lender by 
a system of agricultural banks. But you would want 
to establish a system of village responsibility, as they 
have done in Burmah, before you could begin to stamp 
out blood-feuds and religious faction-fights. I must 
ask Wylie how they manage to get a police -force 
which is not prejudiced on one side or the other. 
Side by side with that, you would have to be opening 
up the country with roads and railways, and getting 
the priests better educated, and books translated, and 
schools established, and the army thrown open to 
Christians and popularised, so that brigandage would 
no longer be ” 

’’The only career for a young man of spirit,” sup- 
plied Zoe, as he paused. 

’’Well,” burst forth Eirene, who had been listening 
in speechless indignation as Maurice elaborated his 
views on the regeneration of Emathia, ” I should like 
to know what business it is of yours ? ” 

” But why should it affect you ? ” asked Maurice, 
warned by an anxious glance from Zoe. 

”It is just like you English,” continued Eirene, 
disregarding the question. ” You meddle all over the 
world with countries which do not concern you, while 
your own usurped India is ground under the iron heel 
of men like Captain Wylie, of whom the very brigands 
are afraid ! ” 
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“ Why, you say that as if it was to Wylie’s dis- 
credit ! ” said Maurice. “ I should have thought it 
was a distinct feather in his cap. You don’t seem to 
see that just because we are English, every country 
that doesn’t come up to our own high standard does 
concern us.” 

Eirene lifted her head, almost tossed it. “ When,” 
she began, then changed the form of her sentence — 
"If I am ever a ruler, I will allow no English to 
dictate to me. I shall recognise no grievances. If 
the people disobey me, I shall stamp them out.” 

“ Making a solitude and calling it peace, indeed ! ” 
said Zoe. 

" Cheerful country yours will be to live in ! ” said 
Maurice. " Are you going to have periodical killings- 
out, like King Twala ? or shall you set half the popu- 
lation to kill the other half, and make the survivors 
fight among themselves till they are all killed, like 
the Kilkenny cats? Or is it only the present gener- 
ation that is to be wiped out, so that you may have 
the children brought up in the >yay they should go? 
A lively time you’ll have when the hereditary tend- 
encies begin to come out! Why, they’ll all have 
blood-feuds against you.” 

“ I used the wrong word,” said Eirene, with 
heightened colour. " 1 meant to say that I would 
stamp the people down. I will listen to no one 
who is in revolt; but when all rebellion has been 
suppressed, I shall see for myself if there are any 
grievances.” 

“ You’ll allow people to complain of them peacefully, 
then?” 

" Certainly not ; that is rebellion. But I shall over- 
see everything myself. Not a peasant shall be prose- 
cuted for non-payment of taxes but the case shall 
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come before me for revision, and the same in all 
departments of the state.” 

don’t think your magistrates will hold office 
long,” said Maurice. 

” Besides,” said Zoe, ^Uhat’s just the system that 
works so badly with the Roumis, Eirene. The Grand 
Seignior will insist on managing everything himself, 
and of course he can’t do more than a certain amount, 
and so business gets into frightful arrears all over the 
empire.” 

don’t care,” said Eirene stubbornly. ”I shall 
trust no one; that is the lesson life has taught me. 
The ruler’s eye will be everywhere, the ruler’s hand 
always ready.” 

“Maternal or elder-sisterly government,” muttered 
Maurice. ” Well, Eirene, have it your own way, and 
go ahead, and Zoe and I will come and preach revolu- 
tion to your people. What would you do to us ? ” 

“I would have you brought to the palace and 
treated as my dearest friends and honoured guests,” 
responded Eirene, with a promptitude which seemed 
to show that she had thought the matter out; “but 
you would not leave it except to be conducted to the 
frontier.” 

“ And if we came back ? ” 

“ Then I should conclude that you wished to remain 
with me, and I should assign you permanent quarters 
in the palace, where I could see that you did no 
harm.” 

“ Well, we shall know what to do when we feel we 
can’t exist without you any longer,” said Zoe lightly. 
A curious thought, almost a certainty, had occurr^ 
to her, and she put a question which had to do with 
it. “ But won’t there be a king or prince to be con- 
sidered in this kingdom of yours? or do you expect 
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your husband will let you do as you like with his 
possessions ? ** 

There will be no husband/* said Eirene haughtily. 
‘‘ The possessions will be mine, mine alone. And you 
are making attempts to discover who I am.** 

“We aren’t/* said Maurice indignantly, while the 
guilty Zoe maintained a judicious silence. “How 
horribly suspicious you are, Eirene ! Go and whisper 
your secret to the reeds, if you like. We shan’t try 
to listen.** 

“ I have been led into saying more than I in- 
tended,** said Eirene, trying to extricate herself from 
an awkward situation with dignity. “ I see that, 
according to your views, I have no right to object 
to your making imaginary schemes of reform for 
Emathia, and I do not object to it, while you under- 
stand that they are imaginary. That makes the whole 
difference.** 

Maurice stared at her. “ What a lofty benedic- 
tion ! ** he said. “ Eirene, Tm afraid I shall offend 
again ; but do you think your head is a little bit 
affected by all you have gone through ? If it is, only 
tell us, and we shall know what to do. We will treat 
you as a queen in exile with pleasure.** 

“ Now you are joking,’* smiled Eirene. “ No, my 
dear brother and sister, continue to treat me as one 
of yourselves. Circumstances may divide us in the 
future, but I shall never forget what you have been to 
me during these weeks.** 

“Good gracious!** murmured Maurice, and laying 
his head back on his arms he whistled softly at the 
stars, while Zoe shook from head to foot in an un- 
conquerable spasm of silent laughter, and Eirene sat 
gazing at the fire with a look of gentle melancholy. 

The next evening Maurice returned smiling from his 
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colloquy with the brigands. ‘‘Well/’ he said, “my 
undignified and contemptible pursuits have given me 
quite an exciting piece of news for you. Wylie is 
looking us up.” 

“ Oh, Maurice, what do you mean ? ” cried Zoe. 

“ Why, it seems that Demo and three others went 
down to-day to get food. At the village, wherever it 
is, they were told that an English traveller with one 
servant and a large quantity of luggage had stayed 
the night there, and gone on into the mountains, re- 
fusing a guide. Our fellows decided that such a 
chance was not to be lost, and having found out 
which way the traveller had gone, went across country 
by short cuts, and arranged a satisfactory ambush. 
They thought he must either be mad, or riding 
through in bravado after hearing about us, but the 
luggage would be all right, at any rate. I suppose 
he really was a newspaper man. Well, they waited 
in cover, and presently the traveller and his servant 
came along. The luggage looked so new and wealthy 
that it made their mouths water, but happily for 
themselves they didn’t act in a hurry. ‘They came 
near,* said Demo, ‘and I recognised the servant. It 
was the Capitan. He was wearing Nizam dress, but 
I knew him by his accursed eyes ; he couldn’t disguise 
them. Then we saw that it was a trap, and we let 
them pass.’” 

“ But how was it a trap ? ” asked Eirene. 

“ Why, either Wylie and the other man were much 
better armed than they looked, and meant to capture 
a brigand or two, so as to make them reveal the 
hiding-places of the band, or they meant to be cap- 
tured themselves, and had spies to follow them up 
and see where they were taken. I don’t see why 
Wylie wanted to disguise himself, though. He might 
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have known he would be recognised if he was caught, 
and then they would be safe to kill him. As it was, 
he and the other man seem to have ridden through 
the brigands’ country quite unmolested.” 

‘‘ I wish he wouldn’t do such things ! ” said Zoe 
anxiously. 

‘‘Yes,” said Eirene, “he ought to remember that 
we depend upon him for our ransom and rescue. He 
has no right to risk his life in foolish bravado.” 

“ I think we may be pretty sure that Wylie had 
some ’cute idea in his head,” said Maurice. “ I don’t 
quite see what it is; but he certainly risked being 
captured over again.” 

“ And this captivity is certainly not tempting,” said 
Zoe. 

Wylie’s plan declared itself unexpectedly the very 
next day. The prisoners had climbed up to what 
they called their afternoon ledge, a shelf of rock which 
caught the westering sun, and were looking out over 
the chaos of hills and valleys below them, and specu- 
lating for the nine hundred and ninety -ninth time 
upon the prospects of their release. Suddenly one 
of the brigands’ sentries, who was stationed round a 
corner on their left, whence a view of the country 
to the eastward could be obtained, ran in and shouted 
to his comrades. Wild confusion instantly prevailed 
among the loungers in the hollow. Some of them 
quenched the fires with earth, a heap of which was 
kept ready for the purpose, and the rest caught up 
their weapons, and scaling the ledge, flung themselves 
upon the prisoners, who expected nothing but instant 
death. Not daring to move, they yielded helplessly 
to the violence of the brigands, who dragged them 
as far back as possible, so that they could only just 
see over the ledge, tore off the girls’ head -hand- 
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kerchiefs, which showed white against the dark of the 
cliff, and ordered them, if they valued their lives, to 
make no sound or movement. Presently, the cause 
of the commotion came in sight far below — a column 
of Roumi soldiers, led by an officer on horseback. 
In front walked a man in plain clothes, examining 
the ground narrowly as he went. 

“ Captain Wylie ! He has tracked us ! ” murmured 
Zoe, under her breath. Milosch turned upon her with 
a diabolical grin. 

“ Promise candles to ze saints zat he track you no 
furzer, zen. If he find ze way up ze stream, you go 
down ze mountain to meet him — you see ? ” He lifted 
Zoe’s chin, and with the point of his knife traced a 
line upon her neck. She shrank away from him, sick 
and almost fainting with horror, and he laughed, 
“We begin wiz you, after all,” he said. 



CHAPTER XL 


TOO MUCH ZEAL. 

“ Take your dirty hands off her, you brute ! growled 
Maurice, struggling ineffectually with the two men 
who were holding him down. Milosch smiled again. 

You ze next,** he said. ‘‘ We leave you at ze camp 
—dead, oh, yes ! and ze Roumi dogs will see how you 
died. Zere will be tree — four hours while zey find ze 
way, but for you it will experience tree or four days. 
And ze ozer girl,** — he cast a critical eye upon Eirene, 
who shivered in spite of her utmost efforts to maintain 
a firm front, — “ we not kill her, no. We leave her also 
at ze camp, but living, to tell what she see.** 

The strain was too great, and, with a little gasp, 
Eirene fainted away. Milosch chuckled. “ Make not 
no mistakes,** he added impressively to the furious 
Maurice. ** It may be your friend achieve to discover 
you — yes; but you will compensate in blood for ze 
ransom he hope to defraud.” 

Maurice turned away with as much impassivity as 
he could muster. Don*t you go and faint too, Zoe,** 
he said to his sister; “he’s only trying to make our 
flesh creep. But don*t trouble about Eirene. I don’t 
suppose it will hurt her to stay as she is for the present, 
and it can’t be any pleasure to her to hear him talk.” 
Zoe, who had been trying to get to Eirene, ceased 
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her struggles, and let her eyes return to the moving 
figures in the valley below. This was evidently a 
critical moment, for the brigands were watching their 
progress with strained attention. At last, when Wylie 
had passed a particular point, a gasp of satisfaction 
showed that, in the opinion of the band, the immediate 
danger was over. 

** It’s the stream that has thrown him out,” muttered 
Maurice. ** He’ll go on ever so far looking for tracks 
before he guesses where we turned off.” 

** But how has he tracked us ? ” asked Zoe, who had 
now been released, and was holding Eirene’s head on 
her knee, as the younger girl struggled slowly back to 
consciousness. 

By the marks of our boots, of course,” said Maurice. 
‘‘ No one else in the mountains wears boots, and there 
has been no rain since we came up here. I say, I 
shall tell Wylie what I think of him when I see him 
next. He has no business to sacrifice us to his grudge 
against the brigands. That’s the worst of him, he’s 
an unforgiving brute, and the trick they played on 
him the day they pretended they were going to kill 
him rankles.” 

‘‘Maurice, you are absurd!” Zoe was engrossed 
in her ministrations to Eirene, and could only talk 
in snatches. ‘‘ He has some special reason for this. 
I am sure of it. He may have a grudge against the 
brigands, as you say, but he will wait to work it off 
until we are safe.” 

“ Then what’s he up to now ? ” demanded Maurice, 
and Zoe could offer no explanation. Eirene laughed 
weakly. 

“Zoe would say to him with her last breath, ‘I 
know you couldn’t help it,’ and Maurice, ‘ You brute ! 
it’s all your fault,’ ” she said. 
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** And you ? asked Zoe, rather tartly. 

It is not to be my last breath, you know *’ — Eirene 
shivered again as she rose shakily to her feet, with 
the help of Maurice’s hand — but I should say to him 
when we met, * You see, sir, the results of an excess 
of zeal,’ ” 

“ Awfully scathing ! ” said Maurice, guiding her 
along the ledge. ‘‘I’m coming back for you, Zoe; 
wait for me. No wonder you feel shaky, after that 
sickening rascal’s talk,” 

The camp seemed a haven of refuge after the ex- 
periences of the last half-hour, and the girls sank 
down thankfully on their straw bed, while Maurice 
seated himself on a stone at the door, and tried to 
make conversation and distract their minds, not very 
successfully. Stoyan succeeded where Maurice failed, 
however, for he made his appearance suddenly, and 
saying something in his own language, threw down a 
pair of leggings and moccasins before him, and held 
out his hand. 

“ He says I’m to put these on, and give him my 
boots,” explained Maurice ruefully. ” I’m afraid Wylie 
has let us in for it. He says, ' No sleep to-night, 
thanks to your friend.’” 

”I suppose we had better pack up,” said Zoe, as 
the chief retired with the boots. 

“How I admire your common -sense, Zoe I” said 
Eirene, not offering to move. “ Why don’t you rest 
as long as you can, like me?” 

“ Because she knows you would look pretty blue if 
there were no coats and things at the next halting- 
place,” said Maurice. “Come, get up. You can 
luxuriate in the straw as long as they’ll let you, but 
we must roll up the rugs.” 

The rugs, wrapped round the scanty possessions of 
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the party, were Maurice’s burden, while the girls 
carried the coats, rolled up as Wylie had shown them, 
so as to leave their arms free. But when they were 
summoned to start, about an hour before sunset, the 
brigands made them unfold the coats and put them 
on, drawing the hoods over their heads, so that they 
could not be recognised from a distance. They felt 
some surprise at starting in daylight, but the reason 
was soon evident. They were to climb down the 
torrent-bed, up which they had come to reach the 
valley, and not even the brigands cared to risk the 
descent in the dark. Scouts had been sent to follow 
Wylie and the Roumi force, and make sure that they 
were not returning, and these brought word that the 
troops had taken up their quarters in a village for the 
night, so that the move might safely be made. Going 
down the torrent-bed was rather worse than going up, 
so far as slips and tumbles and sudden sousings went, 
and the girls were bruised and drenched when they 
reached the bottom. They were only allowed a 
moment to wring their dripping skirts, and then the 
brigands set out briskly in the dusk, taking the 
direction in which Wylie had gone. They knew the 
rocky paths, and how to take advantage of the smooth- 
est places, but to the prisoners, unused to walking in 
moccasins, every step was a lottery, which might prove 
painless, but was far more likely to be agonising. 
Even when a rare stretch of comparatively soft ground 
appeared, they were not allowed to take advantage of 
it, the brigands casting about carefully until they found 
a way past it on the rocks, lest any trail should remain 
to show that a number of people had passed there after 
the soldiers. Darkness came on, and the prisoners 
stumbled painfully along between their guards, who 
never stretched out a hand to help them, but reviled 
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them horribly when they slipped. Regardless of 
dignity, the girls were reduced at last to clutching 
the sleeves of the men on each side of them — more 
the brigands would not permit, for fear of finding 
their arms encumbered in case of danger — and even 
Eirene made no protest. After w!hat seemed weary 
hours of walking, the brigands suddenly stopped and 
closed round the prisoners, two of the band stealing 
off into the darkness. 

We are going right through the village,” whispered 
Maurice. “ Those fellows are off to quiet the dogs.” 

‘‘And if you raise exclamation, we quiet you,” 
muttered Milosch, unsheathing his long dagger. 

It was some time before the two men returned, 
with the assurance that all was well. The troops 
were comfortably quartered in the houses and cattle- 
sheds, and they had located the watch-fires and the 
sentries, and could guide the rest past them. Wylie 
and the Roumi officer were at the house of the chief 
man of the place, and Stoyan breathed a vehement 
and highly coloured aspiration that it had been 
prudent to creep in and make an end of them. But 
as this was impossible if the prisoners were to be 
placed in safe keeping, he repressed his bloodthirsty 
inclinations, and the scouts led the party in and out 
among huts and. sheds, sometimes creeping on all- 
fours across a space dimly illuminated by a watch- 
fire, sometimes pausing behind a wall while a sentry 
passed. Every man among the brigands held his 
dagger unsheathed, ready to strike if any of the pris- 
oners made the slightest attempt to raise an alarm, 
and the precaution was sufficient. Warmth, shelter, 
safety, friends, were in the village, and with bursting 
hearts the girls passed them by, and went on again 
into the dark cold night. They were so tired by this 
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time that their immediate guards were forced to 
sheathe their daggers and take each of them by the 
elbows to help her on, and as if to crown their mis- 
fortunes, a cold, drenching rain began to falL It put 
the finishing touch also to the brigands’ ill-humour, 
and they pushed and dragged their shivering captives 
roughly along, muttering angrily at every step. 

** Maurice, tell them we can’t go any faster ! ” cried 
Zoe at last. “ We are keeping up with them on these 
awful roads, and we can’t do more.” 

** Oh, that’s not what’s the matter,” returned 
Maurice from behind, in a Mark-Tapleyan tone of 
voice. ‘‘They’re calling us names for making them 
turn out of their nice comfortable camp and go 
wandering about the mountains in the dark and the 
wet. They say they have taken such care of us, and 
treated us as honoured guests, and our ingratitude is 
something detestable.” 

Anybody might think we wanted to come ! ” said 
Zoe. 

“Well, it certainly is our fault in a way,” said 
Maurice. “ If we didn’t exist, or weren’t here, they 
wouldn’t be running away from Wylie.” 

They relapsed into silence again, and the grumbling 
curses of the brigands were the only sounds to be 
heard above the plashing of footsteps and the swish 
of the rain. The girls were half- unconscious with 
fatigue and want of sleep, and stumbled on in a kind 
of waking dream. It must have been drawing near 
dawn, though the blank black skies showed no sign 
of it, when the brigands paused again, in the shelter 
of a clump of stunted trees, hardly more than bushes, 
and the scouts glided forth on their errand. They 
returned unexpectedly soon, and their report called 
forth ominous curses. 
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“There are soldiers holding the path in front,” 
explained Maurice in a whisper to the girls. “ Wylie 
knows what he is doing, bad luck to him I He’s 
got us between two fires, with all his precautions.” 

For the moment it looked as though Wylie had 
actually brought about the death of his friends, for 
the brigands were now thoroughly roused. “ Kill 
the European dogs, kill them and get rid of them ! ” 
was the murmur. “ They have brought us to this 
pass. Let us kill them and leave their bodies here 
on the track for their friend to find.” Daggers were 
once more unsheathed, and revolvers drawn. 

“ Why don’t you pray ? Are you an atheist ? ” 
demanded Eirene of Zoe, breaking off in the middle 
of a catalogue of saints, whose aid she was audibly 
imploring. 

“ No ,* lam praying,” said Zoe, but she felt curiously 
resigned. Death would be such a rest after this dread- 
ful night. But the reference to Wylie, which Maurice 
translated under pressure, disturbed her. He would 
never be able to forgive himself if he realised what he 
had done. If only one of them could escape, it might 
make him a little less miserable. She sat up with an 
effort, and grasped Maurice’s arm. 

“ Maurice, even if they kill us, you might escape. 
You can run, and your things don’t cling so. We 
will make as much fuss as possible, to give you time 
to get away to the soldiers.” 

“ Don’t be an owl,” said Maurice brusquely. “ Is it 
likely ? I ask you, is it likely ? ” 

“ But so much depends on you. We don’t signify.” 

“ What depends on Maurice ? ” demanded Eirene, 
with keen curiosity. Zoe recollected herself, in part. 

“ Oh, well, he is the last of the name, you know,” 
she said. 
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** The iast of the name of Smith ? asked Eirene 
innocently. 

** No — er — ^the last of our Smiths,” Zoe managed to 
say, and broke into hopeless laughter, until Maurice 
shook her, and asked her whether she wanted the 
brigands to think that terror had driven her mad. 
It seemed that their fate was no longer in suspense, 
since Milosch, of all people, had come to the rescue. 
This was not through any softness of heart, but be- 
cause, representing, as he did, the Thracian committee 
which directed the brigands* movements, he had been 
able to paint in vivid terms the wrath and disappoint- 
ment which would pervade that august body on the 
discovery that the prisoners whose ransom was to have 
added so largely to its funds had simply been wasted. 

** There must be a way up the mountain,** he said, 
‘*so that we could turn aside from the path without 
even approaching the Roumi dogs.** 

There is,** said Zeko, ‘‘ but it is such a way that 
a man must cling to the rocks with both hands and 
his toes and his teeth. How can women climb it ? *’ 

“ Women can do what they are obliged to do,’* said 
Milosch, with his evil grin. 

“This settles it,” said Zoe, as Maurice translated 
the words. “ If our lives depend on our climbing up 
there, or even walking any farther, why, we shall have 
to be killed. Look, Maurice, our moccasins are cut to 
pieces, and my feet are bleeding — ^so are Eirene’s. We 
can’t walk another step, and you can tell them so.” 

It was unnecessary for Maurice to speak, however, 
for one of the brigands came in to report, with much 
indignation, that Zoe’s feet had left spots of blood on 
the track, which the rain had not quite washed off, 
and the rest were forced to perceive that the girls were 
really incapable of walking farther. Again there were 
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suggestions of a short and sharp way out of the diffi** 
culty, and again Milosch interposed as deus ex machinA. 

You say that these Roumi swine have two sentries 
on the path^ and that the rest are sheltering in the 
ruined hut below? Well, be sure that the sentries 
will join the rest as soon as it is daylight, for what 
sane man would stand out in the rain when he might 
be in shelter? They will not expect us to break 
through by day, and if the saints only grant them 
sleep after they have eaten, we may pass without 
their even seeing us. If they should seek to prevent 
us, we can use the prisoners as a screen against their 
bullets, and escape ourselves.” 

^•It is well said,” remarked the chief, whose own 
financial stake in the matter was considerable. ”At 
least we will do what we can to save the ransom. We 
will remain here for the present.” 

The prospect was not very cheering, for the rain 
dripped down from the sodden trees on the soaked 
ground, and everything was wet. Maurice took 
matters into his own hands. Gathering together 
some fallen branches, he arranged them on the 
driest spot he could find, and asked Zeko for matches. 
The brigands laughed grimly at the request. 

** If you must kill the ladies, you may as well do it 
at once,” he responded promptly, ** and not leave them 
to die of cold and wet. No one could distinguish 
smoke in this mist, even if there was any one looking 
out.” 

Unless the suggestion had accorded with the 
brigands’ own inclinations, it would probably still 
have been scouted, but in the prevailing cold and 
discomfort the idea of a fire appealed to them 
powerfully, and they collected more sticks, and 
laboured strenuously to get the wet wood to bum. 
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Ijt was a very smoky and cheerless fire, at best, but 
it put a little warmth into the girls’ shivering frames, 
and Maurice toasted the soaked morsels of black 
bread and dingy cheese which were thrown to them, 
and induced them to eat. The brigands had been 
consulting together during the meal, and at its 
close Stoyan called Maurice aside, addressing him in 
a reasonable, ** man-and-brother ” way, which amused 
him by its cool assumption that their interests were 
the same. 

“ You must see clearly,” he said, ” that we cannot 
remain here. At any cost we must pass the soldiers 
in front. Out of consideration for your sisters we 
have refrained from ckagging them up the rocks, and 
you must, therefore, make them understand that they 
must walk a little way farther. Let them bind up 
their feet, so as to leave no track, and once beyond 
the pass we shall be able to procure horses for them. 
We are bound for a safe hiding-place, where they 
will find rest and comfort, and women to attend 
upon them. Surely you can see that it is better for 
them to make this slight effort than to be left dead 
upon the road ? ” 

” I do quite see it,” responded Maurice, after a 
moment’s thought. It was clear that, for the moment, 
their interests did indeed lie with those of the brigands, 
since any attempt to reach the soldiers or delay the 
march meant death. He went back to the girls and 
explained things to them, and they set to work wearily 
to tie up their wounded feet in such rags as they 
could muster, replacing the tom moccasins over them. 
Presently one of the scouts came in to reix)rt that 
the Roumi sentries had rejoined their comrades at 
the ruined hut, thus leaving the way above clear, 
and the march was resumed immediately, the girls 
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tottering as best they could on either side of Maurice, 
who alone had an arm to spare for them. The 
brigands had all unslung their rifles and looked to 
the cartridges, and were proceeding in a rough open 
order, with the scouts a little way in advance. Sud- 
denly they came to a standstill, with an involuntary 
gasp of astonishment. Facing them, climbing the 
slope from the ruined hut, were the Roumi soldiers, 
whose surprise was equally patent with their own. 
It would have been difficult to say which party had 
less expected to see the other, but the brigands were 
prepared for the emergency, while the soldiers were 
not. Their rifles were slung on their backs for con- 
venience in climbing, and they were scattered on the 
face of the slope. A sharp order from the brigand 
chief confronted them with the muzzles of twenty 
rifles, and with a howl of horror they turned and 
fled. Half of the band pursued them — the rest re- 
maining to guard the prisoners — firing off their rifles 
and whooping with delight. The pursuit was not 
a long one, for Stoyan's whistle recalled his men 
quickly, and sending one back to discover whether 
the sounds of the skirmish had penetrated to the 
force with which Wylie was, he led the rest forward 
for some distance, till they came to a place where 
two tracks met. One man was sent on down the 
lower and left-hand path, while the main body dis- 
posed themselves among the rocks, well out of sight 
of the road, and Milosch, approaching the prisoner, 
said to Zo O " ' 

“You give ze Voivoda cutting.” 

This mild horticultural request was so surprising 
that Zoe looked at him in perplexity, whereupon he 
pointed impatiently to her dress. The neat striped 
flannel coat and skirt on which she had so long ago 
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prided herself was now in sadly reduced circumstances, 
the skirt especially having been curtailed to the most 
approved mountaineering length.” 

“Oh, give them a piece of yours, Eirene, can’t 
you?” she said. “You really have more left.” 

“ Oh no, it is yours he wants,” said Eirene quickly. 
“ He thinks Captain Wylie will recognise it.” 

Zoe glared at her for this tactless speech, and re- 
luctantly tore off a strip which was hanging loose 
between two of the brown patches she had put in. 
Watching the chief with some curiosity, she saw that 
he tore it in two, and dexterously entangled one piece 
in a thorny bush some little way up the ascending path 
on the right, and then went on up the hill, evidently 
intending to do the same with the other farther on. 
The intention of the manoeuvre was obvious, and the 
prisoners did not know whether to sigh for the de- 
ception to be practised on Wylie, or to rejoice that 
his perilous presence was to be removed from them. 
After some time, the brigand who had gone down 
the hill reappeared with an ancient horse, very thin 
and almost blind, and the girls were, without cere- 
mony, mounted one behind the other, with the rugs 
as an apology for a saddle. They and Maurice were 
then blindfolded, and the descent began, the brigands 
displaying their usual distrust of smooth or soft ground, 
and leading the horse down; the rockiest places, which 
was good strategy, but made exceedingly uncomfort- 
able riding. For once, each girl was really thankful 
that her companion’s eyes were unable to see the 
shifts to which she was put in order to maintain her 
balance. At length the descent became somewhat 
less steep, and the old horse stumbled gallantly along 
a fairly level track, his two riders almost asleep, in 
spite of their uneasy position. They stopped with 
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a jerk at last, and heard some one pouring forth an 
exciting narrative to the chief. Maurice came up 
to them softly. 

It is the fellow who was sent back/* he said. 
‘‘ He followed the retreating soldiers until they came 
to the village, and met Wylie*s force just setting out 
in this direction. Wylie meant to sweep the country, 
you see, and if the sentries above here had not left 
their posts, the two detachments must have caught 
the brigands between them. Of course, it’s just as 
well for us personally that they didn’t.” 

“ What did Captain Wylie say ? ” asked Zoe. 

“ When he heard we had broken through ? Oh, 
Demo says, ^ Their own Bimbashi beat the flying 
soldiers with his sword, but the Capitan cursed them 
in bitter, biting words, far worse than any beating, 
for if the evil eye ever rested on any man, it did on 
them ! ’ ” 

‘‘ If I were Captain Wylie, I should curse myself,” 
said Eirene succinctly, just as Milosch summoned her 
and Zoe to dismount. Followed by Maurice, they 
were led a wearying round, in and out of doors, up 
and down stairs, into a tower, a farmyard, a granary, 
and a kitchen (as they judged by the smells that 
met them), until they were hopelessly confused as 
to the direction in which they had come. Then they 
were pushed in at a low door, and the bandages were 
suddenly removed from their eyes. They were in 
darkness, but other senses than that of sight con- 
vinced them that they stood in a cattle-stable. 

” Oh, Maurice, the dirt ! ” gasped Zoe, as her foot 
sank into yielding mud. 

** Go on I go on ! ” cried Milosch behind, prodding 
Maurice in the back with the muzzle of his riflem- 
an action which has a distinctly disquieting effect 
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Upon the person acted on — and Zeko’s voice in front 
called them to come forward. Following the direction 
of the words, they saw a faint glimmer of grey, defining 
the shape of another doorway, with the outline of 
Zeko’s beckoning arm dark against it. Stumbling 
through the mud, they reached the threshold, and 
found themselves in a cave or underground room 
hewn out in the rock. Part of the ceiling was of 
rock, the rest, through which the light glimmered, 
was apparently the badly fitting flooring of a room 
above. Sacks and large earthenware jars, with various 
boxes, seemed to show that the place was the re- 
ceptacle for all the household valuables, but there 
was nothing that could be called furniture. Zeko 
shut the door with a bang, and they heard him piling 
up fodder — or something else that deadened sound — 
against it on the outside. They were imprisoned 
underground. 
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THE DIVINE FIGURE OF THE NORTH. 

“ Dear Wylie, — I am sorry to have to tell you that 
in consequence of the action of the authorities in 
sending troops against them, Stoyan and his band 
have now increased the ransom they demand for us 
to twenty thousand pounds. They also say that if 
the pursuit continues, first one and then another of 
us will be killed, and the ransom for the remaining 
one will be raised by five thousand pounds a-week. 
I tell you honestly that the efforts of the troops can 
have no result beyond irritating the brigands and 
making our position worse, and that we are at this 
moment hidden where I believe no power on earth 
could find us. The ladies agree with me, very 
reluctantly. — Yours truly, 

“Maurice Smith. 

“ZoE Smith. 

“Eirene Smith.” 

This was written on the upper half of a sheet from 
Zoe’s large note-book, and at the foot appeared the 
following, which could be torn off before the recipient 
made the first portion public : — 

“For goodness’ sake, Wylie, drop it. Your inten- 
tions are excellent, but they don’t seem to come off. 
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The girls are half- dead with exhaustion after the 
way you have been hunting us about, and we are at 
present cheerfully accommodated underground, with 
only the faintest glimmer of light. I couldn’t tell 
you where we are if I would, and I wouldn’t if I 
could. For some reason or other the brigands have 
taken a dislike to you, and if you persist in staying 
up here, I am given to understand that you will find 
yourself confronted with our dead bodies in various 
uncomfortable attitudes. Cut away to Therma and 
hurry up that ransom. This is the kindest thing 
you can do for us.” 

On his return from the vain pursuit of the brigands 
which followed the meeting with the routed detach- 
ment, Wylie discovered this letter pinned with a dagger 
to the doorpost of the house where he had taken up his 
quarters. None of the villagers had seen who brought 
it, and no one could offer any suggestion on the sub- 
ject, but whether the universal ignorance was real, or 
the result of a secret understanding with the brigands, 
did not appear. The letter had the desired effect, 
sending Wylie back to Therma in something more 
nearly approaching panic than he had ever known. 
He was not as reckless of the lives of his friends as 
he had appeared, but he had undoubtedly brought 
them into imminent peril, though his course had been 
adopted in utter desperation. His first appearance at 
Therma, bearing the story of what had happened and 
the demand for a ransom, had been the signal for the 
commencement of a wild tragi-comedy of irresponsi- 
bility. The Roumi authorities declared flatly that 
there were no brigands in Emathia, so that it was 
obviously impossible that the travellers could have 
been carried off by brigands. The British represent- 
atives, to whom Wylie appealed at the same time, 
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cherished grave doubts as to the wisdom of paying 
a ransom, since no British traveller in Emathia would 
be safe after such a precedent had been set. Professor 
Panagiotis, tom by conflicting emotions, proved almost 
equally unsatisfactory. He had found himself of late 
subjected to a disquieting espionage, which filled him 
with fear lest his plans had in some way been divined. 
In such a case, it seemed to him that his only chance 
was to grip his important secret more tightly than 
ever. Lest Wylie should make use of it to bring 
pressure on any of the Governments concerned, he 
kept it even from him, pooh-poohing his reminder of the 
explanations Maurice had promised him, and showing 
an uneasy curiosity on the subject of Eirene, for whose 
existence he could not account. He volunteered, in- 
deed, to write to Maurice’s bankers, asking them to 
advance the money for the ransom, with the natural 
result that they demanded either a cheque signed by 
Maurice or an interview with Wylie and a sight of his 
authority, and Wylie could not bring himself to leave 
Emathia while his friends’ fate^ hung in the balance. 
The Professor’s sole useful contribution to the debate 
was the conviction that the outrage had been per- 
petrated by a band of Thracian maiauders, with which 
the newspapers in his interest made Europe ring. The 
Thracian Government, approached on the subject, 
replied with virtuous indignation that its attitude 
was perfectly correct. It had always studiously dis^ 
couraged— in the most official manner — the formation 
of such bands, and refused them permission to cross the 
frontier into Emathia. If the reprehensible activity of 
private persons had managed to organise a band, the 
authorities viewed it with entire detachment, and the 
Roumi Government was welcome to do as it liked with 
the members, when it caught them. 
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This acknowledgment that there might be foreign, 
though not native, brigands on the sacred soil of 
Emathia stirred the Roumi officials to a pitch of 
activity positively dangerous. Urged on by Professor 
Panagiotis and his adherents, they sent troops into 
the hills, and loudly proclaimed their intention of 
sweeping the miscreants from the face of the earth, 
and rescuing the captives without fee or reward. Into 
the vortex of this expedition Wylie was whirled, partly 
by the demand of the authorities that he should accom- 
pany the troops and behold the vengeance exacted, 
partly by his own hope that he might be able to make 
the measures taken effectual. His friend Palmer, 
smarting under the loss of the faithful Haji Ahmad, 
had willingly joined him in a bold journey through the 
heart of the brigands* country, in the hope that the 
luggage so lavishly displayed would prove a bait suffi- 
cient to ensure their being carried off also, when the 
best trackers in the country, provided by Professor 
Panagiotis, would follow them up, and thus discover 
the brigands* stronghold. Demo*s recognition of 
Wylie in his disguise had prevented this, but the 
journey had its fruit in the discovery of the boot- 
tracks of the captives, and thus enabled Wylie to lay 
his plans for a systematic search. As Maurice had 
conjectured, it was the torrent-bed, the use of which 
as a path he had not suspected, which had thrown 
him out when he felt certain that he had the brigands 
safe in one particular group of hills, and the careless- 
ness of the detachment which had been sent on to 
hold the pass enabled his prey to slip through his 
fingers. Thus baffled, he had no alternative but to 
hurry back to Therma, in compliance with Maurice*s 
earnest request, only to find fresh discouragements 
awaiting him. Before leaving for the hills, he had 
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written a full account of the capture to Maurice’s 
bankers, enclosing a certified copy of the first letter 
signed by the three captives, in the hope that they 
might be induced to depart from their attitude of 
severe correctness. Their answer had now arrived, 
making it evident that the worthy country gentlemen, 
who had known Maurice and Zoe all their lives, and 
their parents and grandparents before them, regarded 
the intrusion of Eirene into the letter as evidence of 
a not very cleverly constructed plot, concocted, it was 
to be presumed, by Wylie and Professor Panagiotis, 
for the purpose of extorting money. Whether they 
imagined the Professor and Wylie were holding the 
captives in durance, or doubted their being in durance 
at all, or what they thought Eirene had to do with the 
matter, they did not say, but they wound up a lengthy 
refusal to do anything without seeing Wylie, with the 
coldly sarcastic remark that the Roumi Government 
was obviously the proper channel from which to obtain 
the ransom. 

“ Why can’t the old idiots see that it’s a matter of 
life and death ? *’ mused Wylie bitterly, as he read the 
letter on the terrace of his hotel. “Pm not going cap 
in hand to them to be treated like a pickpocket and 
sent off with a fiea in my ear, while the Smiths are 
being massacred. I’d rather pay the money myself. 

I wonder if I could manage to raise it in the time? 

I don’t see where it’s to come from. Or is there any 
one else I could worry into taking action ? ” 

He thought over the long list of people to whom he 
had written urgent letters — every one he had ever 
heard of who was likely to have influence with the 
press or with any of the Governments interested in 
Emathia — and realised wrathfully that, though his 
journalistic appeals had produced a good deal of frothy 
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rhetoric and bloodthirsty declamation in the columns 
of newspapers of the baser sort, the practical effect 
appeared to be nil. True, an artist on the staff of the 
* Plastic,’ who happened to be in the neighbourhood — 
as distances go in Eastern Europe — had been ordered to 
the scene of the capture, which was now, on the well- 
established principle of the steed and the stable-door, 
kept constantly patrolled by police, and had made 
many sketches of the localities concerned, but without 
stirring the placid blood of the public to any extra- 
ordinary heat. He had moved on to Therma now, and 
was staying at the hotel, and as Wylie halted irresol- 
utely in his anger and perplexity outside the window 
of the smoking-room, he came out and joined him. 

say, you don’t mind my speaking to you, do 
you ? ” he asked, in a pleasant, boyish voice. ** I know 
you’re the man who was captured with the Smiths, 
and I want to find out something about them. I’m 
sick of sketching a set of rotten roadsides — might as 
well be a camera at once — and there’s not ‘a sensation 
in the whole lot. What I’m thinking of is a full-page 
drawing of the outrage itself — call it a fancy picture if 
you like, but that’s the sort of thing that tells. Besides, 
if I work up the figiires from your description, it’s not 
a fancy picture. Do you mind ? ” 

“ I don’t mind what I do that’s likely to give 
the slightest help in rescuing them,” said Wylie 
emphatically. 

I know. Horribly rough on them and you too — 
all this red tape. Let’s go ahead, then. What sort 
of a chap is Smith ? ” 

“Cambridge man, usual style, nothing particular 
about him, but an awfully good sort. His eldest sister 
told me that he got a gold medal for poetry this spring, 
but you’d never think it to look at him.” 
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gold medal? Not for an English poem? I 
was there myself, and there was no Smith in. My 
young brother got a medal for a Greek epigram, and 
he was so keen on my seeing him in all his glory that 
I ran down for the day. Took the opportunity to get 
half a page of sketches for the ^Daily Plastic,* too, 
as the affair isn*t much known. They keep the date 
dark lest the men should get in and rag — so my brother 
told me. Now what was the chap’s name who got the 
English medal? It was a St Saviour’s man, and the 
Master was so proud he talked of nothing else for 
a week.” 

Miss Smith told me her brother got it,” said 
Wylie, in the tone which implies that there is no 
more to be said. 

”But there must be a mistake somewhere. Look 
here; I believe I have that very sketch-book in my 
room, ril get it, and we can see the fellow’s name.” 

He vanished indoors, and presently returned breath- 
less, flicking over the leaves of a well-filled sketch-book. 

“ Here it is ! ” he cried. ** Teffany ! I knew there 
was something queer about the name.” He put the 
book into his companion’s hands, and Wylie found 
himself confronted with an unmistakable portrait of 
Maurice in cap and gown, wearing a rather strained 
smile, and gripping a roll of paper very tight. In close 
proximity was a sketch of Professor Panagiotis, all 
alert attention, bending forward to listen. 

Why, that’s Smith ! ” cried Wylie, ‘‘ and this ” 

‘‘Yes, it’s awfully rummy, isn’t it ? That’s the old 
johnny who hangs out at Kallimeri, close here. It 
gave me quite a shock when I met him in the street, 
but then I remembered that my brother told me he 
was some Greek bigwig. Then my man is your man, 
after all ? I say, this is something like a joke t ” 
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*‘But what possible reason can he have had for 
changing his name?*' cried Wylie, trying to recall 
anything that ought to have prepared him for the 
discovery. 

‘‘And there’s another thing,” said the artist, who 
was enjoying himself hugely. “ He’s got a sister too 
many. Teffany has only one, I know. She came 
up to Girtham at the same time that he entered at 
St Saviour’s, and they were called ‘The Orphans’ 
everywhere, because they used to go about together 
in deep mourning. It was for their grandfather, 
though. Their father was killed in the Soudan years 
before, and their mother died from the shock. So 
where does the other girl come in?” 

“ Of course she is only a half-sister ; I knew that.” 

“ But younger than either of them, you say ? Oh, 
this is brain-splitting! She must be a cousin.” 

” Really,” said Wylie stiffly, “ I see no reason for 
us to trouble about the matter. No one ever doubted 
that she was their sister.” 

“Well, we seem to have come upon a nice little 
double mystery. Look here, monsieur,” the artist 
cried to a man who was standing just inside the 
smoking-room, “cgme and adjudicate. What reason 
could a man have, whose name wasn’t Smith, for 
calling himself Smith, when he was doing nothing 
more heinous than coming with his sisters to stay 
with Professor Panagiotis?” 

“English, of course?” said the stranger, joining 
them, and speaking with a slight foreign accent. 
“Why need one seek a reason, then? The pseudo- 
Smith is rich — perhaps noble — at home, and he desires 
a new sensation. Therefore he obtains one by 
travelling incogm/o.” 

“Well, I suppose TefEany is comfortably oflF” — the 
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stranger’s eyelid flickered as the artist spoke — ‘‘but 
there are no titles in the family, that I know of. Why 
in the world should he do it ? ” 

“The natural modesty of the British character,” 
suggested the stranger, 

“And there’s another thing. Why should he call 
a girl his sister who isn’t his sister?” 

“ If you ask me,” said the stranger waggishly, “ I 
should say that it was some one else’s sister.” 

“Oh, but two of them?” cried the artist. “Or, 
if one was genuine, how do you account for her 
tolerating the bogus one ? ” 

“ Look here,” said Wylie, “that will do. You, and 
Smith’s — I mean Teffany’s — bankers, and Professor 
Panagiotis, all persist that there can’t be a second 
sister. I tell you there is, for I have seen her and 
talked to her. I have the honour of both the Miss 
Smiths’ — the Miss Teffanys’, I mean — acquaintance, 
and whatever stupid mystery you may manage to cook 
up, I’m certain there’s the most ordinary explanation 
if we only knew it. I don’t want any more jokes 
on the subject.” 

“Awfully sorry,” said the artist hastily, as the 
stranger withdrew with a smile; “but it is funny, 
you know.” 

“ To you, perhaps. Who’s your grinning friend ? ” 

“A Greek — Mitsopoulo his name is — good sort of 
chap. Knows the ropes, puts me up to all sorts of 
things. His sister is married to the Scythian Consul* 
General — frightfully handsome woman. But he’s only 
staying here.” 

“ I don’t know why you called him in,” said Wylie 
uneasily. “We don’t want Scythia mixed up in this 
business.” 

The artist stared at him. “ Oh, I say,” he laughed. 
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•‘there’s no doubt where you come from, is there? 

• Keep your powder dry, and hate a Scythian like the 
devil’ — that’s about the mark of you North-West 
Frontier men, isn’t it?” 

“What do you know about the North-West 
Frontier?” growled Wylie. “I’m oif to Professor 
Panagiotis to get this thing cleared up. I shall end 
by wringing the old blighter’s neck for him, I know.” 

“ So long ! ” said the artist pacifically, for he had 
not yet got all the information he wanted, and he 
settled down to a sketch for his picture, leaving the 
girls’ faces blank, while Wylie, refusing the offers of 
donkey-boys and cab-drivers, tramped off to Kallimeri. 
The Professor had learnt to dread his coming, and 
distinguished on this occasion in the very sound of 
his footsteps fresh cause for alarm. Wylie gave him 
no opportunity of denying the identification established 
by the sketch, but demanded bluntly the reason of the 
change of name, and why he had not been told of it 
before. The only course was to explain the whole 
of the circumstances, and this the Professor took. 

“You see, then,” he ended, “that not a breath of 
this must creep out. Our young friend stands in the 
way of both Scythian and Thraco-Dardanian ambi- 
tions, and if it was known who he was, it would be 
fatally easy to arrange for his death — at the hands of 
the brigands, by a fall in the mountains, by a shot 
from a Roumi rifle. It would occur so naturally that 
there would be no room for inquiry, and his sister, 
who would otherwise inherit his claims, would share 
his fate. Now do you see why I kept you in the dark ? 
It was for their sake. I feared that by some inadver- 
tence ” — Wylie moved angrily — “ Well, now that you 
know the truth, and what hangs upon your silence, 
you will see that nothing must be said. There is a 
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dangerous man at your hotel — Nicetas Mitsopoulo, a 
Greek traitor in Scythian employ — beware of him.” 

” Your walioiag comes a little late. The gentleman 
you mention was present when I discovered the truth.” 

Professor Panagiotis flung up his hands in despair. 
“Then MaQrice TefEany and his si^er are as good as 
dead ! My hop«i are destroyed.” 

“ Don’t blither about your hopes,” said Wylie 
savagely, “ but think what we can do. What chance 
have we of saving them ? ” 

“ If we can raise the ransom by the very day stip- 
ulated — the brigands are generally faithful to their 
word — but if it is an hour late ” 

“Then the ransom must be raised, by hook or by 
crook. Can you advance it? I will give you my 
bond for all I am worth, and I am certain Smith 
will regard the rest as a debt of honour.” 

“Alas, no! It is not in my power,” groaned the 
Professor. 

“ Nonsense ! you are well known to be a rich man. 
How much can you lay your hands upon in ten days ? ” 

“I — I must explain to you,” said the Professor 
diffidently, “that events have advanced since I had 
the good fortune to discover Mr Teffany. In view of 
the happy prospects of the Greek cause, I have felt 
justified in promoting a certain degree of organisation 
among its adherents — enabling them to defend their 
homes against their ruthless Slavic assailants ” 

“And institute reprisals, no doubt?” said Wylie. 
“This means, of course, that you have been arming 
the Emathian Greeks against the Slavs, by way of 
improving matters?” 

“And the cost has been very heavy,” pursued the 
Professor, with humility, “ and one large consignment 
of — defence weapons — fell, unfmtunately, into the 

L 
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hands of one of the Thracian oomfiiittees, so that 
I am actually straitened.” 

“Well, can you beg, borrow, or steal #70 thousand 
pomtiis \>y the end of next week ? I think I os^t 
to be able to manage the other fifteen thousand, 1>y 
reaMsmg everything I have in the world. If not;'^u 
must scrape together the difference. At any cost we 
most stop Mr Mitsopoulo’s little' games.” 

Had Wylie been present at a certain dischSsion at 
the Scythian Consulate that evening, he would have 
realised that Nicetas Mitsopoulo was playing even a 
deeper game than he imagined. 'The Greek arrived 
at a private door, which was opened to him by the 
Consul-General himself, a big, fair man, whose bluff 
exterior concealed a veiy serviceable share of diplo- 
matic finesse. 

“ Welcome, Nikita Feodorovitch ! ” he Kiid pleas- 
antly. “ You will find Chariclea ready for you. 
Curiously enough, immediately after your message 
arrived, a sudden headache prevented her from going 
to the party at the Cimbrian Consul’s.” 

M. Mitsopoulo pushed past his brother-in-law rather 
impatiently, for the Consul-General was always ready 
to find amusemeht, such as the professional plotter 
had long since outgrown, in these tridcs of the trade. 
Much more in sympathy with him was his sister, 
Madame Ladoguin, or Chariclea Feodorovna, as she 
was called by her Scythian acquaintances. A hand- 
some woman in a loose Levantine dress, with her 
dark hair hanging below her waist in two heavy plaits, 
she awaited him on a cushioned divan in her boudoir, 
with cigarettes and the ever-ready siamovar at hand. 
M. Ladoguin lounged in after him, and sat down at 
a little dirtance, ready to act as fnend of the court. 

" This has been a day of events and surprises,” said 
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Mitsoj^o, of tea, with thin slices 

oS lemon hoatipi jn it,Jrom his sM«r. “ I have made 
such iHogtep 4lm 1 aipa almost bewildered, I 
bring the resulte of my labours to you, Chajiclea, 
that yoB may chec^ them and assure me I have not 
deceived myself*” , , » 

I will scnriinise them as r^oroualy as if they: ;^ere 
the report of a Refbpa Scheme,” she answered, srith 
alasysmife* 

“That is just what I want. You have guessed, I 
am sure, Chariclea, that my visit here was in con- 
nection with the dltePP^erance, which was not made 
known to the public, of a young lady of high rank. 
All the indications seemed to point to her having 
escaped to America, but as the Greek Panagiotis was 
known to have tampered with her father, it was 
thought 1^1 to watch for her here. 1 placed the 
amiable Panagiotis under surveillance, which I fear 
he has found inconvenient, but as it did not appear 
that he was either holding or expecting any Communi- 
cation with the Princess, I was^ about to withdraw it. 
Then, only a week ago, one of my agents brought word 
that a breast-ornament of gold and rubies, of a unique 
Byzantine design, had been offered for sale secretly 
by a Jew in this city. The description corresponded 
with that one of the jewels which had disappeared 
with the Princess, and I authorised the man to secure 
it at any cost, but, alas! at the first hint of inquiry 
it disappeared again, and has probably been bix^en 
up. Until to-day, therefore, I thought it probable^that 
the Princees had eluded my vigilance and was m 
hiding here, sula^ting by the sale of hef jewels nntil 
she found it safe to communicate with Pa|iagiotis,:“ 
He paused impressively. 

“Yes, and now?” asked Mme. Ladq^im 
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** To'day I was sammoned to assist lbt & convfCMKtion 
between a brainless artist staying at hotel, and liba 
Engladi officor who was captured with Hie^srenoit^tted 
Smitlli— ” 

Are you quite sure you were not assisting befbie 
you were summoned, Nikita?” laughed the CoMtul- 
GentthL His brother-in'>'law passed over the question 
as 'Unworthy of an answer. 

“ — And I discovered a very curious fact, youdind 
fcMT by three separate authorities, that one of the ladies 
passing as Miss Smith is not a Miss Smith at all. 
Mr and Miss Smith have no sister, and Panagiotis, 
with whom they were to stay, did not expect a secoitd 
lady guest.” 

“ Well ? ” demanded Mme. Ladoguin, her eyes 
glowing sombrely. 

“The idea came to me in a flash, but it was too 
improbable to accept without investigation. I went 
at once to the station, and by great good fortune 
succeeded in finding the guard of the train that was 
wrecked near Przlepka. Otherwise I might have had 
to wait two or three days. He recollected the party 
perfectly, and described them — the brother ui ordin- 
ary, impassive Englishman, one sister vivacious in the 
wo^en English way, but the other totaUy different. 
He said himself that he would have guessed her to 
be a Scyrthian, as also the aunt who was killed in the 
accident. With another happy flash, 1 asked him if 
he had happened to visit the aunt’s grave at Przlepka. 
He had done so, and the name upon the stone was 
Evdotia Vladimirovna. That was the Chrirtian name 
of Madame Lyofsl^, the lady*in-waith% who vanned 
with the Princess." 

“Excellent I Well done I Continue, prayt” <»ied 
Mme. Ladoguin, clapping her hands so^. 
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^|. 4 ||pld get«^ frcKD the inian> for he had, of 
coarse, only hew ab^ to observe the Smiths from 
Tataij6 to To obtain farther information, 

I most, go myself to Tatarj6 and question the car- 
attend an t on the Orient £:i^pcess> 
plenty to telO. But at mresent, 'what is your view of 
the case, my dear Charicim? ” 

“There can only be one view,” she responded 
quickly, “The Princess fell in with these Souths in 
Paris, and either by bribery or entreaty, induced them 
to adopt Mme. Lyofoky and herself as members of 
their party, flattering herself that she would thus 
escape discovery.” 

“So I should have thought but for something else 
that I learned to-day. The man Smith and his sister 
are in reality no more Smith than the Princess is. 
Their true name is Teffany.” 

“ Well ? ” asked the Consul-General curiously. 

“Tefifimy — ^which is Theophanis,” said M. Mitsr^nlo. 
His sister sprang up from her cushions. 

“ What I Nicetas, you don’t mean ” 

“ I mean that Panagiotis has succeeded, where his 
predecessors foiled, in unearthing or manufocturing an 
English representative of the seniot male line of the 
d^cendams of John Theophanis.” 

“ But why then trouble himself vrith the Princem ? ” 
asked M. Ladognin helplesriy. 

“Oh, that’s clear enough,” was the contemptuous 
reidy of his vrife. “ She is to marry the claimant.” 

“ Now there 1 can’t agree with you, Chariclea«” said 
her brothor. “Panagiotis is for too wise for that. 
The n^ted claims of the two would afomlutdy 
unassailaUe, and there would be no rhom for him. 
He might choose to arrange such a matfiage by slow 
degrees, inventing hindrances and dela 3 rs so as to make 
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his own services appear indispensably it i||tiit he 
madness to begin by throwing- the two ytmhg pi^le 
together." ^ 

*‘Bnt we can hardly charge the worthy l^pa^^liBor 
with ^e railway accident and the capture ity the 
brigands, can we?” asked M. Ladogoin, lauj^llhig. 
“We know better than that.” 

^No, that was certainly unforeseen on his part. 
But why plot so clumsily as to let them tray«^%y 
the same train?” 

“He must have had some scheme for separating 
them as soon as they became interested in one 
another,” suggested Mme. Ladoguin, without much 
conviction. 

“Now I am going to propound a common-sense 
view of the matter, since you two clever people are 
at a loss,” said her husband. “What if Panagiotis 
has washed his hands of the girl — ^the Princess, I mean 
— since he discovered his male heir ; and vdiat il she 
took the journey entirely on her own account, enraged 
at the neglect of her claims ? That would account for 
his not expecting her. The meeting with the Smiths 
would then be a pure coincidence.” 

“Absurd!” said Mme. Ladoguin sharply, following 
the sound Higher Critical rule of rejecting the obvious. 
“ Do you suggest that these young people, whose in- 
terests are diametrically opposed, fell in love at first 
sight, like characters of Shakespeare, and agreed to — 
to pool their respective claims?” 

“ Possibly. Isn’t it more reasonable tiian to 
suppose that Panagiotis brought them together and 
expkined the situation. With a view to a State 
marriage ? '* 

“Stop!” cried Mitsopoulo suddenly. “Adopting 
the coincidence theory provisionally, must We suppose 
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is explained at all? In my view, 
Panagiotis sniuiged disappearante of the Prinpess, 
bat ahe waa tciin impedient to await the date he had 
fixed. He intended to produce her a month <x 
so hettB, when the young man was entirely in his 
popw; but naturally he saysTnbthing to either of 
them. She escapes sooner than he wished, a^: fiills 
in with the other claimant and his sister in 'l^is. 
There was the coincidence. Now, is it likely iliat 
either party would even be aware of the other’s exist- 
ence, since it is to the interest of Panagiotis to keep 
them in ignorance for his own purposes ? Therefore, 
why should they confide in each c^er at all ? ” 

“Oh, but everything must have come out since — 
or at least, half of everything,” said M. Ladoguin, 
generalising unwisely on a common-sense basis. “ The 
man and his sister, who are new to the idea of their 
dignity, could not possibly keep silence.” Mitsopoulo 
nodded, remembering Zoe’s confidence to Wylie about 
the gold medal, and his brother-in-law went on, much 
encouraged. “ With the Princess it is different. She 
must be capable of determined secrecy, from the skill 
with which she concealed her preparations for escape, 
and she has long believed hersplf the heir of the 
Eastern Empire. Finding herself confronted with a 
claim antagonistic and superior to her own, what will 
be her impulse? Will it not be to retain her secret 
haughtily, watching for the chance of crashing her 
rival? I should say that if you want her back, you 
will find her thankful to come.” 

“ Do you want her back ? ” asked Mme. Ladoguin. 

“ Most certainly,” replied her brother ; “ she is 
an invaluable asset, tracing an uninterrupted Greek 
and Orthodox descent from John Thpophanis. The 
Englishman’s claim is the best by this ordinary law 
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of Europe, but would break down hopelessly,, v^ien 
tried by the Imperial family statutes. She ou^ii to 
have been married long ago, and her claim carried 
into the Scythian Imperial house; but she is in a 
troublesome position — ^too important and yet Hot im^ 
portant enough. It is believed that she aspirpd to 
an alfi^iice with the Emperor himself— and if I had 
had.t&e direction of affairs I fancy I riiould have 
setried it in that way. But it was otherwise decided, 
and she rejected with contumely the Grand Duke 
Ivan Petrovitch, who was suggested to her as a suitor. 
She also took matters into her own hands, or Pana- 
giotis persuaded lier that she did.” 

'*Then she must be taken care of, I suppose,” 
drawled Mme. Ladoguin, “which is a pity, or she 
might have been disposed of with the other incon* 
veniences. They are merely inconveniences, are they 
not ? A judicious massacre, now, or an accident with 
the dynamite which these reprehensible bands of 
brigands manage somehow to get hold of?” 

“No, I think not,” said her brother, after a 
moment’s reflection. “You forget Panagiotis, and 
that blue 'eyed swashbuckler who vras captured with 
them. They will out that we were anxious to 
get rid of die man and his claims, and there will be 
unpleasantness. What most be done is to make him 
crmfess the baselessness of his pretensions. He must 
own that he was tempted by Panagiotis to put him- 
self forward as a Theophanis, without the slightest 
ground for the assertion. That will dispose of both 
him and his sister. How the details are to be arranged 
we must discuss another day.” 

“I should recommend the monastery of Hadgi- 
Antoniou if you want any one kept out of the way 
for an indefinite time,” smiled M. Ladoguin. 
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‘IJust so; plenty of palm-oil to obviate any 
difiEMties. i must get an order for funds from 
Pavelsbiurg," said Mitsopoulo. 

Wylie also was seeking funds at that moment. A 
letter to his lawyers was directing them to sell out 
all his sepurities, and to mortgage to its utmost value 
the little Border estate which called him pKter. 
However onerous the conditions, he must have fifteen 
thousand pounds in ten days. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


’ V, 

THE FALLING-OUT OF FAITHFUL FRIENDS. , 

Cheerless though the underground prison might be, 
it offered a respite from further journeying, and for 
the moment the captives could think of nothing else. 
Exhausted by the long night spent in tramping 
through the rain, the girls asked only for rest, and 
a sack of corn for pillow, with a rug for coverlet, 
famished as luxurious a couch as they could need. 
They were asleep in a moment, and Maurice envied 
them. He had chosen his own sleeping-place close 
to the door, but he could not rest until he had built 
up the boxes and sacks into a barricade which might 
shelter the girls from prying eyes. It seemed to him 
that the noise he made would wake anybody, but Zoe 
and Eirene never stirred, and he erected a very fair 
partition, and retired thankfully to his own sack and 
mg on the threshold. He was not allowed to sleep, 
however, for a beam of light appeared at the other 
end of the cellar, and a voice called him. Rising with 
much reluctance, he found that a board of the cxsay 
flooring above had been lifted, and a basket containing 
writing materials was being lowered down, while 
Milosch instructed him through the hole as to the 
terms of the letter he was to write to Wylie. The 
circumstances might excuse a certain acerbity in the 
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wcMing, and ifiatirice was consdoas (f a savage satis- 
as bb idded his postscript, scarcely aUe to 
see, so drowsy was Even when he had finidied 
his letter, was sent down to him again that ^e 
girls might add'' their signatures, and he was obliged 
to wdte them in turn, and actullly guide their hands 
over the paper. Then at last he was left in ■‘^^iilacey 
and lay down and slept for eight hours Wfthdht 
waking.' ' It was the girls’ voices that roused him at 
last. He (^ould hear them talking. 

“Do you think they mean to starve us?” mur- 
mured Eirene. 

“ I don’t know. I’m frigMfully hungry,” returned 
Zoe. 

The suggestion reminded Maurice that he was very 
conscious of the pangs of hunger himself, but it was 
difficult to see bow the fact was to be brought home 
to the brigands. On testing the door by repeated 
knocks, he found that it was still blocked up on the 
outside, and he had nothing with which to reach the 
ceiling, and so disturb the flqpr of the room above. 
In these circumstances, the bright idea seized him of 
rolling about some of the empty jars, which made a 
most satisfactory noise, and presently the board was 
lifted again, and Milosch ordered the prisoners angrily 
to be quiet. When the state of things was explained, 
he deigned to parley, assuring them that it only 
wanted half ah hour to sunset, and that as soon ts 
it was twilight they should be released and bountifuily 
fed, but that for the present they must keep absolute 
^ence, if they valued their lives. The reason for 
this became aiq)arent in the course of one of the 
longest half-hours they had ever i^pent, when 'ftie 
boards above rattled with the not very distant sound 
Of M^pSlar tramping. 
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** That’s Wylie and his army going honie,'’,;«aid 
Maurice. “ Fancy their being so close to as%# I 
suppose we must have come bai^ quite near the vil' 
lage mm passed through last night. If the old dbap 
onty knew!” 

The sound of the tramping died away, the dim 
rdiigious light which filtered through the chinks 
between the boards vanished altogether, and they 
waited in darkness until there was a welcome ncHise 
at the door. The fodder which bad concealed it was 
being flung away, and they were ordered tb come 
out. Passing from the noisome stable, they were 
hurried through the yard into the house, and while 
room was made for Maurice in the jovial circle of 
brigands who occupied the stone divans in a large 
ground-floor room, deeply interested in the extensive 
cooking operations going on over and before an 
enormous fireplace, the girls were taken up into the 
tower they had already visited, and handed over to 
the women of the family. The grandmother and two 
or three elderly dependants were doing the cocking 
downstairs, where also were the men of the house, 
acting as more or less willing hosts to the Ivigands, 
but there were matsons and girls and children enough 
to make the household a puzzle in relationships. The 
women were shy at first, but when they saw by the 
rays of their primitive lamp the plight of their guests 
they forgot their timidity. They bathed and bound 
up their wounded feet, pressed upon them clean head- 
handkmchiefe and the loose embroidered shirts th^ 
themselves wore on feast-days, and brought thmn a 
jdentifiil supply of food. After the meal thqr made 
them comfutable with loose sheepskins upon the 
divans, and sat upon the floor to make conversatkm- 
The girls had picked up something of the laagaage 
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bfillns time — ^Eirene helpiag heradf oat with Scythian 
ao^i^odant use of gesture helped towards 
mutual comprehensioii^ ' The fuiscHiers wore aUe to 
indicate the names of their respective countries, the 
manner of their capture, and t^r wanderkqss since 
that event, while the women expressed their pity and 
S3rmpatby, together with their unbiassed opiiHOA of 
the brigands. 

That was the first of five nights passed in the tower, 
the days being spent underground, and the curious 
relatioifii of the brigands with the rural population 
became manifest. The peasant-farmer had the privi- 
lege of providing the brigand with food, clothes, shelter 
if he demanded it, and intelligence of the doings of the 
authorities, in return for which he received protection 
against rival bands, and was secured against wilful 
damage to his property, while the brigands winked 
at the prompt disappearance of every article of value 
fi'om the house and from the dress of the women 
when a visit from them was expected. There was 
no love lost between protectory and protected, guests 
and hosts, for the women had much to say of the 
ruthless demands of the brigands for food and doth- 
ing when the family had barely enough for themselves, 
and laughed at their boast of plundering only the rich. 
Money they todc from the rich alone, certainly, but 
if the poor man, who had no money, tried to hide his 
last dieep to save it from their clutches, he might be 
thankful if he escaped with his life. With all this, 
the family were discussing — with as little ccmstraint 
as if the priesthood had been the career in que^(Hi~- 
whethcv the eldest son of one of its numerous brandies 
should become a brigand instead of submitting to die 
vidssitudes of rural life. Br%andage was the best 
pn^asskm for an active young man, it was generally 
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agreed* audit vm both a protection and a distif^i^ 
toiiave a relation in a well-known band# but ilwMiive 
tbe aodioritiea a ^etext fcs additional exactions, and 
^r^ejong course of serving two masters should h^^peo 
to end mafortunately, it was not desirable for the cbj^ 
to have at hand a hostage for the conduct of tbe fitmily. 
Not AlMlt the authorities could do much harm to a band 
like St^an’s, declared the grandmother, who was the 
chief advocate of brigandage as a career, for Stoyan 
had his own agent, receiving a regular salary, among 
the underlings of the Vali himself, who sent him early 
news of any offensive action that might be contem- 
plated. It was only when troublesome foreigners 
rushed things, as Wylie had done, that the arrange- 
ment broke down. 

All these things Zoe stored up in her mind for 
Maurice’s benefit, against the time when he should 
appear as the Michael who was to deliver Emathia 
from oppression on the one side and lawlessness on 
the other. It struck her as almost overpoweringly 
pathetic that when the women learned that her father 
and mother were both dead, they should ask, scarcely 
waiting for a reply, “The Roumis kiUed them, of 
course ? ” but the effect was spoilt when she discovered 
that they regarded the inhabitants of a Qreek-speeking 
village near them with a hatred as rancorous as that 
which they cherished towards the Moslems whose name 
they never mentioned without a curie. It wam^^lhe 
irony of fate that the last representatives of Greek 
ascendency should be dependent on these fanatical 
^va-ibr the commonest offices of kindness, but what 
he^ was there of reconciling the diwrgent elements? 
“ If one could spend a lifetime travelling about the 
country, and getting to know the people ppsonally, 
there might be some chance,” thought Zoe ; “ butevea 
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if Hhuft was tkne to spare, the J^doosy of the 
rutofri wonhl prevent^ it.’* She was sitting en toe 
divan, ^rearii^ toe besl^elothes of of toe women, 
who was adding a border of brown hooMspun to the 
much-patched grey skir^ and the woman Iselmd op 
and smiled at her. Eiren^ who hAd reused any hdp 
rather abruptly, was sitting close to the lamp/si^- 
ing her own stirt, having ieft Zo^ to explain^ with 
much futile gesticulation, that her sister was very 
independent, and would insist on doing everything 
for herself. “ I wonder what would happen if I 
could make them understand who we are ? ” thought 
Zoe, but she did not try it. , 

The days in the underground dungeon were long 
and trpng, for the absence of light prevented the 
girls from having recourse even to needlework, and 
much as they needed rest, they could not sleep all 
day as well as all night. On the second day they 
organised a mutual entertainment society, or rather 
Zoe did her part without being asked, and worried 
the others into doing theirs. 3he led off, and also 
filled up gaps, with a serial story of such length and 
complexity that there seemed no reason for it ever 
to come to an end, of which Maurice remarked un- 
gratefully that he knew now why no publishers would 
have aB 3 dhing to do with her novels ; they feared for 
their reason if they were once drawn into examining 
themt Eirene told Sc}rthian folk-tales, gathered frotn 
her nurses in the very early years before she was 
afflicted with English, French, and German governesses 
simultaneously, and Maurice drew on his store of Gam- 
bridge stories, which was running very tow before lim 
imprisonment ended. 

It waft not until the sixth diay after their night of 
wandering that they left the form, and though toe 
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Roumi troops had presumably quitted the diitrict, 
they were conducted away with as much {Hjecaiption 
as had been observed in reaching it. Zoe suggested 
th«t the brigands feared their eyes might suffer from 
the daylight after such a long deprivation of it, and 
that this was the reason fcMT blindfolding them afresh, 
for they actually quitted the place without having 
seen ^ or the faces of the inhabitants, by any but 
artificial light. The women expressed their condol- 
ence and pity loudly, and would have loaded them 
with more gifts of food and clothes than they could 
well carry, but the brigand chief interfered. They 
had a long march before them, he said, and no one 
was going to carry the prisoners’ parcels for them. 
The gifts were therefore reduced to their smallest 
dimensions, and the start was made, each of the 
helpless captives walking between two of the brigands. 
To their relief, the track was neither so steep nor so 
rough as the one they had followed in reaching the 
farm, and after two hours’ walking, their guards re- 
moved the handkerchiefs from their eyes. To their 
weakened sight, all appeared dark even then, and it 
was only by degrees they distinguished that they were 
in a thick forest, 4he trees arching over the narrow 
path on which they stood. They were allowed little 
time to accustom themselves to the half-light, for the 
march was continqed at once, the trend of the pp.th 
being uniformly upward, but the ascent frirly gradual. 
A brief rest at midday was welcomed by the girls, 
who were already flagging, much to the annoyance 
of the brigands, and a hasty consultation took place 
between Stoyan and his lieutenants. As a result^ it 
was evidently decided not to attempt to push on as 
br as had hem intended, for the pace was leas severe 
when th^ started again, and the halt for the night 
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was eadled in a small clearing as e&rly as foor o’clock 
in the afternoon- 

Adversity had done aronders in teaching the giris 
to bear their part in a backwoods life, and Maurice 
was no longer left to ieonstnu^ the usual ftut by 
himself. He cut the poles and fixed them in the 
ground, but Zoe and Eirene twisted in and out the 
smaller branches which formed both roof and Sides, 
and collected leaves and twigs for beds. Eirene was 
openly proud of her handiwork, but for Zoe it was 
associated with a regretful thought of Wylie. “ What 
a lot of trouble we used to give him at first ! ” she 
mused; "and we never offered to do anything for 
ourselves. He must have thought us disgustingly help- 
less.” The recollection that if Wylie had thought so, 
he had, at any rate, put a good face on the matter, 
afforded some comfort, and by a peculiar process 
of thought she derived consolation also from the re- 
flection that on the whole it was better he should 
think so. 

There were no kabobs to cook* to-night, for the food 
brought from the farm supplied a plentiful supper, 
but the brigands lighted a fire for the sake of keeping 
off wild beasts and evil spirits, and sdl round it in great 
contentment. The prisoners declined the offer of a 
fire of their own, and sat on the ground at the Upper 
part of the clearing, luxuriously propped against tree 
trunks, to watch the sunset glow which pierced the 
black canopy of leaves and branches overhead. To 
Eirene it suggested similar sunsets seen through 
boughs of pine or birch on the great plains of Sc3d9iia, 
and as though the magic of the hour had unloosed 
her tongue, she began to talk of the long summer 
evenings, when there was scarcely any actu^ tiii[ht, 
and she had donned peasant costume, and attended 
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by the governess who happened to be in favouriAt &e 
moment, joined in the games and dances ol the 
peasant girls on her father’s estate. - Maurice listened, 
fascinated, half by the suggestion of a new side to 
Eirene’s character, half by the conviction that in any 
disguise she would still infallibly be a queen among 
subjdcts. If the subjects were recalcitrant, so much 
the wcnse for them. He drew her on by questions, 
laughed at her answers, and owned that he wished 
he had been there to take part dn the revels — a 
suggestion which served to jar upon Zoe, who had 
been sitting silent. 

“I do wish,” she said, opening her eyes wearily, 
“you wouldn’t disturb my meditations in this frivo- 
lous way. You forget the literary exigencies of the 
moment.” 

“ What are they ? ” asked Maurice. “ Is it particu- 
larly literary to go to sleep leaning against a tree ? ” 

“ I said I was meditating,” was the severe answer. 
“ You seem to forget that as all my note-books have 
been heartlessly reft from me, I have to store up all 
our experiences in my head.” 

“ Ready for the book ? Is it to be a plain tale — 
or a decorated ofie — ot a novel?” 

“ Both,” said Zoe decisively. “ I find it would be a 
waste of good material to lavish it all on one. The 
plain tale of our adventures and .sufferings will sell 
like wildfire, and pay for the novel, whidi will be all 
local colour. I shall keep all the choice bits of folk- 
lore and that sort of thing for it.” 

*♦1 know you said once that people always ^ 3 {^d 
the local colour in reading a bo^,” objected Ekene. 

“ How can they, if it’s all local colour ? ” 

“ They needn’t read the bocdc,” said Maurice. 

“That’s why I shall need the success (ff the {dain 
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tale pay for it,” returned Zoe^ calmly. I shall 
have a smc(^ d'^nte with the novel. And after that, 1 
shall never have to trouble about local colour again all 
my life.” 

“ I really believe,” came in accents of considerable 
irritation from Eirene, ^‘that you enjoy being im- 
prisoned in underground dungeons, and climbing up 
and down these atrocious hills with your skirtf in 
ribbons, and wearing horrid moccasins j>ecause you 
have no shoes, and being cursed and threatened if you 
stop to rest for a moment, just because you mean to 
put it into your books.” 

No, I can’t say that I enjoy it, certainly — but I 
can’t help knowing how well it will look in the book.” 

** You are mad upon your books ! ” said Eirene 
tartly. *^If it was painting, or music, or anything 
of that kind, I could understand it, but mere novel- 
writing 1 ” 

Of course you can’t understand it yet. Only wait 
until you have an object in life, and then you wilL” 

” How can you say I have ijot an object in life ? 
Am I not suffering for it at this very moment ? ” 

“You might have the politeness to say that the 
suffering isn’t so bad because we are here,” suggested 
Zoe. 

“ Oh, I am not skilful in putting things politely, I 
am not literary 1 ” with deep contempt. 

“And don’t you wish you were?” asked Maurice 
lazily. 

” No, I am not like -Zoe. She says that when she 
®wries, the man must have fallen in love with her 
through reading her books.” 

“And none of them are written yet? Well, my 
future brother-in-law has plenty of tinie to spare,” 
chuckled Maurice. 
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“ Eirene, you are the very meanest ” began 

“ Look here,” said Maurice hastily, “ you’re both 
tired out, aren’t you ? I was sure the march was too 
much for yon. Let us all meditate if you think it’ll 
be restful. Or what do you think of turning in at 
once ? ” 

"No,” said Eirene, "it is not that we are tired, it 
is that we are both cross. I was cross because Zoe 
always seems to think that if she has described a thing 
in suitable language it is all right — and besides, she 
said I had no object in life. Why were you cross, 
Zoe?” 

“ I don’t know — and,” added Zoe with emphasis, " I 
never knew that telling people they were cross made 
them less so.” 

"But it’s part of Eirene’s system,” said Maurice. 
" Don’t you remember how we discussed it with Wylie 
quite a long time ago — her view that you ought never 
to mask disagreeable facts for the sake of other people’s 
feelings ? ” 

" And you were all against me I ” sighed Eirene. 
Later on, when she and Zoe had rolled themselves op 
in their rugs for the night, she recurred to the question. 

"Zoe, why were you so angry? You could hardly 
speak. Did I say anything very dreadful?” 

Zoe turned upon her with flashing eyes. "A girl 
who will tell a man what another girl said to ho' 
in private isn’t worthy the name of girl,” she ^d 
tersely. 

" But Maurice 1 I never thought ” 

"Maurice is a man, and men don’t understand. 
You seem to have bad something left out of your 
composition, Eirene. You ought to know that sort 
of thing without thinking.” 

"I suppose it is because I had no brothers and 
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Sisters and no friends of my own rank,” said Eirene, in 
a choking voice. ** I think I would make almost any 
sacrifice for you and Maurice, and yet I do these dread- 
ful things without even knowing they are dreadful.” 

‘‘ Oh, don’t cry I ” entreated 2^e anxiously. ** 1 
suppose it isn’t your fault, as you say. Lots of people 
would have an arm cut off for their relations, though 
they can’t manage not to say nasty things to them.” 

” I would give up everything for you and Maurice — 
except my object in life,” repeated Eirene. 

” How funny it would be if you found yourself called 
upon to give up just that!” mused Zoe aloud, and 
then realised with a shock that she was approaching 
dangerous ground. 

” What do you mean ? ” asked Eirene quickly. 
” How could I be obliged to give that up for you ? ” 
and Zoe embarked hastily upon a lame and rambling 
explanation. 

” Why, you see, it struck me suddenly that some one 
might make you choose between giving up — your 
object, and having us killed. The sort of thing that 
happens in a book, don’t you know? I don’t know 
what made me think of it ; I suppose it was my 
literary mind, which you dislike se much. I can’t 
help it. I’m always like that. Whatever happens — or 
even little everyday things which are not happenings 
at all, simply chances for things to happen — my mind 
always jumps forward to the end, and I think of all 
sorts of developments, and they work themselves out 
on their own lines. You see, this situation is so full 
of possibilities ” 

”But why that one? Why do you think of such 
fearful things ? ” moaned Eirene. Zoe, who hoped she 
had guided the conversation into the safe paths of 
literary disquisition, was obliged to begin again. 
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*'(%, it was only nonsense. How could such a 
thing happen? Whatever your object may be ” 

“ You shall judge,” said Eirene. “ I will tell it you.” 

“ Oh, no ! ” cried Zoe, who was by no means anxious 
to find herself officially burdened with the secret she 
had discovered unaided. “ Why, if there was no other 
reason, don’t you see that it might be safer for Maurice 
and me to know nothing if we were questioned? I 
mean — you don’t tell me what there is to be afraid 
of, but you seem to think there’s something. Surely, 
as you have kept your mouth shut so long, you had 
better do it still?” 

“ 1 suppose so,” agreed Eirene, with considerable 
hesitation. “But you understand — you know — that 
whatever happens, Maurice and you are my dear 
brother and sister, and nothing is to come between 
us?” 

“If anything does, it won’t be on our side,” said 
Zoe heartily, and immediately wondered whether this 
was likely to be strictly true. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AN EMISSARY. 

“ It's a church ! " said Eirene, in tones of horror. 

“Well, I suppose it was a church once, but it*s 
only a ruin now,” said Zoe. Another day of climbing 
had brought them out of the forest, and up to an 
isolated building standing on the saddle between two 
mountain -peaks, which they were informed was to 
be their dwelling for the present. 

“But to live in it — it is sacrilege! And they say 
that we are to sleep behind the ikonostasis 

“Well, I think it's rather nice of them. It has 
a roof, at any rate, and the resf of the church hasn't 
much.” 

“But it is the sanctuary, whe|p no woman may 
even set foot I Let us tell them we refuse to enter.” 

“And sleep out in the open, I suppose ? No, thank 
you. Why, Eirene, the brigands wouldn't do any- 
thing that they thought would make the saints angry, 
and they belong to the Greek Church^ just as much 
as you do.” 

“ They ? They are miserable schismatics — followers 
of the upstart heretical church of Thracia, outcasts 
from Orthodoxy I ” cried Eirene. 

“Oh, do be quiet!” cried Zoe anxiously. “That 
new man whom Milosch brought with him to-day 
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may understand English. I saw him staring hard 
at you when you were kissing all those old worn- 
otit saiOts on the screen.” 

** But what harm could it do if he did ? These men 
know that they are schismatics.” 

Yes, but it isn’t natural that a Scythian girl should 
think them so. How will you account for your Greek 
sympathies ? ” A pause of horror, as Zoe realised what 
she had said, then she rallied her forces. ” You know, 
the time for the ransom is getting so near now that 
I am feeling horribly nervous. How dreadful it would 
be if any of us did anything that made the brigands 
suspicious, so that they refused to let us go! Do 
be sensible, and let us be thankful we have this nice 
little place to ourselves.” 

**Well, I shall sit outside as long as I can,” said 
Eirene obstinately. I suppose I must come in when 
it gets dark, but I feel we shall deserve whatever may 
happen to us after this.” 

Undisturbed by these religious, or superstitious, 
fears, Zoe went on with the work of preparing the 
room, on the threshold of which Eirene had been 
standing, declining to enter. It was the chancel, or 
apse, of the ruined^ church, and the half-dome which 
formed its roof was still in place, together with the 
ihoHostasiSf or wooden screen painted with figures of 
saints, which separated it from the body of the build- 
ing, though the plates of metal which had formerly 
represented haloes and details of clothing had been 
wrenched away. Beneath the steps which led up 
to the sanctuary from the church was an underground 
chamber, approached by a door and staircase on one 
side, and this was the only place where a fire could 
be made, lest the light or smoke should betray that 
the building was inhabited* The brigands were already 
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lighting the fire, and the smoke dispersed itself by 
way of the staircase into the diurch, and penetrated 
through the cracks of the screen into the sanctuary. 
It seemed ciurious that the wild bands which madb 
the place one of their haunts had not torn down the 
screen for firewood, but apparenxly their sacrilegious 
impulses had stopped short after depriving the saints 
of their haloes. Zoe went to work methodically, 
spreading on the stone floor for beds the pine-branches 
Maurice had cut, and unrolling the rugs. Maurice 
would sleep on the threshold, on the broad topmost 
step, and Zoe felt an unusual sense of comfort and 
security in the fact that this bare little room was 
to be their own for some days. The end of the 
captivity was in sight — for she entertained not the 
smallest doubt of the success of Wylie^s efforts — and 
from the ruined church they might hope to make 
their last journey as prisoners, to the spot where 
the ransom was to be paid. 

Her work done, Zoe sat down to rest, too tired even 
to pass down the ruined nave and seek Eirene outside. 
Maurice was helping some of the brigands to cut fire- 
wood in the forest, Zeko and another man were in 
charge of the underground kitchetiy and the rest were 
mending their moccasins or lounging idly in the 
church. It was not dark yet, and Zoe had accepted 
Eirene’s decision as unshakable, so that it was with 
surprise she saw her coming up the steps, and enter- 
ing the sanctuary without protest or hesitation. Her 
face was aglow with hope, and she threw herself down 
on the rug beside Zoe. 

“Zoe,” she whispered eagerly, “we have a friend. 
It is Vlasto, the man who came to-day with Milosch.** 

“ But have you been talking to him all this time ? 
Oh, Eirene, suppose he is a spy!” 
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“No, listen. 1 was sitting outside, when he came 
up the hill with a bundle of wood. He stumbled 
and neaiiy fell, and called out in Scythian — not in 
the mixed language the others speak. Then he re- 
collected himself, and looked round to see whether 
any one had heard. I thought it was curious, and 
Speke to him in Scythian, and he told me Professor 
Panagiotis had sent him.*’ 

“The Professor? To Maurice?” 

“No, to me. He guessed which I was when he 
saw me venerate the ikom, and the stumble and the 
exclamation in Scythian were meant to draw my 
attention.” 

“ But how did the Professor know you were here ? ” 

** I asked him that, but he did not seem to know — 
seemed to think that Professor Panagiotis had been 
expecting me as he had you, but I told him no. 
Then he said the Professor must have put two and 
two together when he heard I had disappeared, but 
he had not told him about it.” 

“ I hope it’s all right,” murmured Zoe doubtfully. 

“ What could there be wrong about it ? He said 
that he was to warn me of a plan the Professor hoped 
to carry out — and that I should not go down to 
Therma with you when we are released, lest I should 
be recognised by some one belonging to the Scythian 
colony. But I refused to contemplate such a thing. 
I said I would not be separated from my faithful 
friends until we were all in safety.” 

“Eirene, I don’t believe the man came from Pro- 
fessor Panagiotis at ail 1 ” cried Zoe. “ I can’t imagine 
the Professor would choose a messenger who talked 
Scythian, uid why should he send him to yon in- 
stead of to ns ? ” 

The question in her mind was, naturally, whether 
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the Professor could have changed his mind and be 
playing Maurice false, but to Eifene her doubt seemed 
the outcome of self-esteem wounded by an apparent 
slight. 

** I must really explain things to you, Zoe,** she said, 
with a gentleness which she did not intend to be 
patronising. ** I am Eirene Nicolaievna Ftoftin, and 
the Professor is intrusted with the honourable task of 
restoring to me the throne of my imperial ancestors.” 

Oh dear, yes, I know that,” said Zoe impatiently ; 
“but why should he do such a foolish thing as to 
send messages about it to you now?” 

“ You knew ? ” gasped Eirene. “ How ? ” 

“Oh, the Professor had told us about 5 rou, and it 
came to me suddenly. You see, you fitted in with 
all that I knew of Eirene F6ofan, and of nobody else.” 

“ Does Maurice know ? ” 

“ No, Pm sure he doesn’t, and there’s no reason why 
he should. Let us keep it to ourselves.” 

“ I particularly wish Maurice to be told,” said Eirene 
decisively. “ If you won’t do it^ I must.” 

“ Oh, I will,” cried Zoe quickly. 

“Very well, then; as soon as possible, please. I 
am glad to put things on a right* footing at last. If 
I had known and trusted you as I do now when we 
first met, I should have told you then, as I ought.” 

“ Good gracious, Eirene, don’t talk as if you were 
suddenly removed miles above us ! We are oura^v^, 
and you are yourself, just as before. I can promise 
you that your wonderful news won’t make any differ- 
ence to us, and I have resi>ect enough for your char* 
acter to trust that it won’t to you.” 

Eirene smiled in a puzzled way^ “ Perhaps you 
would have preferred me to follow the Professor’s 
advice, and say nothing to you ? ” she said. 
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**Did he tell you to say nothing to us?*’ 

*‘That was his message by Vlasto, that I was not 
to reveal this scheme of his to you.” 

** And you go and do it at once ? ” 

Professor Panagiotis has no control over my 
actions,” said Eirene, with dignity. ‘‘ He may tender 
his advice, but it is for me to accept or reject it as 
I think well.” 

** What could have been his reason ? ” mused Zoe. 

“ He also asked whether I had told you who i was, 
and entreated me to keep the secret if I had not. It 
made me feel that I was not treating you fairly — that 
a peasant should know what my trusted companions 
had not been told.” 

‘‘Did he cross -question you any more?” asked 
Zoe, too anxious to care much about Eirene’s mental 
perplexities. 

“ He was very eager to know whether all the family 
jewels I took with me when I escaped were hopelessly 
lost. It seems that the ruby plaque de corsage was 
exposed for sale in Therma, and has since been de- 
stroyed — the one with the wings, you know. That 
made me very sad for a moment, but I was able to 
assure him that I ^had saved the most important 
of all.” 

It was dark now, but she took Zoe’s hand and 
guided it over her skirt. ” The girdle of the Empress 
Isidorat” she said, as Zoe’s fingers came in contact 
with something round and hard, once, again, some 
dozen times in all. 

“ Eirene, the weights you put in your skirt ! you have 
had them there all this time? That was the reason 
you would never let any one touch it 1 ” cried Zoe. 

“ Yes, I sewed them in that day when I made you 
go out for a walk at Przlepka. Doesn’t it seem a 
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long time ago ? I dared not hide them in my pockets. 
The girdle is the most precions thing in the world. It 
has been handed down in secret in my father’s famify 
since the fatt of Czarigrad.” 

“But, Eirene, you had it — on )«>u — when you told 
the brigands you had given up everything, and you 
let Captain Wylie swear that you had ? He believed 
what you said.” 

Eirene’s face showed perplexity. “Yes,” she said, 
“ I know. Sometimes I have wished that I had not 
done it, when I saw how you and Maurice thought of 
such things. But then I remembered that I could 
not possibly have let it go, so I felt that there was 
nothing else to be done.” 

“ You are not really sorry,” said Zoe with severity. 
“ If you were, I suppose you would give it up to the 
brigands now.” 

“ That is quite impossible,” said Eirene calmly. 

“Well, you must have a funny sort of conscience. 
You are afraid something will happen to you because 
you have to sleep in a church, and yet you tell a 
deliberate lie without a qualm.” 

“ We need not have slept in the church. The other 
could not be avoided,” said Eireser 

“ Well, I expect the something has happened already, 
through your talking to Vlasto. I feel more and more 
certain he is a spy, and no doubt he will manage to 
get the girdle from you somehow. Milosch m quite 
capable of having told him what to say.” 

“ But how should Milosch know who lam?” 

“ By putting two and two together, I suppose, like 
the Professor. Ob, Eirene, if you have kept us from 

being set free next week, I shall never- Well, do 

you think that we could ever forgive you ? ” 

“ But it would be as bad for me.” 
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“I don't know— perhaps not." Eirene looked at 
her in wonder. #‘At a»y rate, you wvKild have only 
ycMirself. to blame.” 

“ Here is Maurice,” said Eirene. “ Now remember.” 

Very unwillingly Zoe obeyed her instructions, and 
succeeded in catching Maurice by himself the next 
momuig. ^ 

" Eirene is particularly anxious that J should' tell 
you* something,” she said. “She is Eirene Fdofan, 
the girl the Professor told us about, our very distant 
cousin, and the next heir after you and me.” 

Maurice sat in stupefied silence for a moment. 
“Did you ever?” he remarked slowly at last. “To 
think that we have had her with us all this time 
without finding it out!” 

“ I found it out long ago,” said Zoe calmly. 

“No, really? How?” 

“Why, of course, I had been trying to place her 
ever since we first met. It was clear she came from 
Scythia, but I didn’t think she could belong to the 
Imperial family, for how could she have got away, 
and why should she be wandering about a solitary 
mission? Then, one evening, in the cave, we were 
talking, do you retneinber ? and it came out that she 
knew the Professor, and that she sympathised with 
the Greeks against the Slavs, and that she was 
peoting a kingdom in her ovm right. She aiatply 
cooMu't be any one but Eirene F6o£an.” 

“But I heard it aU, and never twigged.” 

“ Oh, }K>u were thinking of other things — of Eirene 
herself, and of ameliorating the lot of the brigands. 
I nearly e]q>loded when she accused us of trying to 
find out who she was, and you declared so indignantly 
that we were doing nothiirg of the kind, it after 
I had asked her a leading question,” 
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Maurice frowned* “ Well, I suppose you have told 
her who we aa»>? ’’ he said. . 

“ Certainly not, and I am not going to.” 

‘•Then IdhaH.” 

“ No, you won’t. It wouldn’t he safe. You Ja»ow 
what Eirene is — or, rather, you can’t tell what she 
will d<K Only yesterday afternoon dbie made * ooa- 
fidant Mof tlnit new brigand, Vlasto, and told him 
everything she could tell, just because he said be 
bad been sent to her by Professor Panagiotis.” 

“That’s 'just it. If she knew about us, she would 
realise that the Professor wouldn’t send to her. It 
isn’t fair. Zee. It’s placing her under a disadvantage 
for us to know her secret while she doesn’t know 
ours.” 

“ Why, what difference would it make if she did ? ” 

Maurice appeared to find a difficulty in answering. 
“ Well, I should think she’d be rather pleased,” he said, 
after some hesitation, “to find that we were her 
equals and relations and that sort of thing, don’t you 
know ? ” , 

“ My dear boy ! ” with superb scorn. “ Do you know 
Eirene as little as that after all this time? Do you 
really think she would welcome us as relations and 
equals? You seem to forget that we stand for the 
ruin of all her schemes. She is simply not wanted if 
ymi are recognised as the heir.” 

“ Oh, I say, but this is vile ! ” cried Maurioei* <wl^To 
go and rob a poor girl of adiat she has alwajrs looked 

fcKward to as her own 1 Look here, 

chuck it.” 

“ You forget the Professor,” said Zoe. 

“Oh, blow the Professor I What did he mem by 
mixing things up in this way ? Why couldn’t he have 
left Eirene alone, instead of feeding her op with 
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the thought that she was the heir/and then bringing 
her here only to disappoint her ? You^don’t seem to 
see what a low business it is, or how mttch worse it 
makes it that we have got to know her ind find out 
what it means to her.” 

“I can quite see why the Professor might have 
brought her into contact with us, but unfortnnaitely 
he didn’t. As far as I can make out, he dropped her 
father finally because he would do nothing but shilly- 
shally instead of taking action, but the father was 
indiscreet enough to let Eirene know about the offers 
that had been made him. She takes action on her 
own account, in a way which would have been most 
embarrassing for the poor Professor but for the railway 
accident. In the meantime he has found you, and 
thinks no more about Eirene. But if the train had 
reached Therma all right, we should probably have 
separated at the station only to meet upon the Pro- 
fessor’s doorstep, and he would have had to decide 
point-blank between his rival candidates.” 

“You seem to be enjo5dng the whole thing,” said 
Maurice indignantly. “ It doesn’t occur to ypu how 
much more it is to Eirene than to us. We have only 
to go home again ^if the thing doesn’t come off, but 
it’s everything to her. She has cut herself off entirely 
from her friends and everybody in Sc3^hia, and she 
has no money, and even her jewellery is gone. What 
is rise to do ? " 

“It all depends on whether you care more for 
Eitemte feelings or for what you felt to be your doty 
when we started,” said Zoe. “You have heard her 
talk : you can imagine what sort of ruler she would 
make if any possible concurrence of disasters drove 
the Powers in desporation to revive the Empire for 
her. You know, too, the lines on which you would 
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work if the ta^ fall to yoa. B^des, it’s not a ques- 
tion of feeling, jNit of right.” 

“ I always heard that women were hard on women, 
but I didn’t liiink you were like that.” 

Zoe restrained her anger with an effort. “ My dear 
Maoneib” she said impatiently, *’you compel me to 
remind jnou that there is one very simple and obvious 
way eCn^eonemng your rights an^ Eirene’s. It is still 
open to you.” ■*' 

” What are yon suggesting ? ” demanded Maurice. 

”I suggest nothing,” Zoe replied, with a wooden 
face. 

” You are suggesting that I should be a cad.” 

'‘Then I will add the further suggestion that you 
should not be an idiot,” said Zoe, thoroughly roused. 
” I merely want you to leave things as they are until 
we get to Therma. Then you can do as you like, and 
I fail to see where the caddishness comes in. But if 
we tell Eireae who we are now, she will simply regard 
us as impostors, and she will be utterly unmanageable. 

1 have a stake in the matter ag well as you, and I 
absolutely refuse to allow you to tell her. I own I 
do pot a little value on my life.” 

”I beg your pardon. I thought <<you meant that I 
was to try and msdee sure of her now, when she has no 
one else to turn to, and can’t get away from us.” 

”Why will men always read detestable meanii^ 
into the simplest advice ? ” cried Zoe, still angry tbMii 
softening, "Deu' boy, do be sensible. What chance 
do you think you would have with Eiiene as M^gs 
are ? Wait until she knows the troth, and can i^ise 
that it is not quite a case of Queen -Cc^ietua ai^ a 
bcggar>man. But don’t risk all our lives, |ust whm we 
are within a week of safety, by ^^siing her the idea that 
you are either an impostor or a dangeeous rival. I 
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dcm’t suppose for a moment that Ihe would mean to 
harm you, but she acts on impulse, and that makes 
her do all sorts of things. Why — I didn’t mean to 
tell you, because it seems to reflect on Imr — but she 
aotnidly told this man Vlasto that she has cmied 
about with her a priceless Byzantine girdle att^is 
time, sewn up in pieces in her skirt.” 

“ But I thought she gave up everything when we 
weife captured?” said Maurice. 

“She said she did,” said Zoe reluctantly. “We 
were discussing whether she ought not to give it up 
to the brigands now. What do you think?” 

“Oh, nonsense! It isn’t as if it belonged to the 
brigands,” said Maurice contemptuously. “But,” he 
changed the subject with an effort, “what about this 
man Vlasto ? Why should he address himself to her ? ” 

“That’s exactly what makes me think he doesn’t 
come from the Professor at all,” cried Zoe. “ He 
evidently thought the Professor knew she was coming 
to Therma, and brought her a message based on that, 
but the Professor had no idea of her journey, or that 
she was with us.” 

“ Did she tell you what the message was ? ” 

“ It was to try tb get her to separate from us when 
we are ransomed— on the plea that she might be 
recognised in Therma. Happily, she refused, but-^ — 
Maurice, you know it was Milosch who brought this 
man here. We thought, when we saw he was not 
with the band the day before yesterday, that he had 
g<MW meet some members of his Committee, and get 
fresh orders. Suppose it was a Scythian agent he went 
to meet, and that Scythia had got the idea that Eirene 
mig^t be here with us, and sent Vlasto to make sure ? 
She has given everything away.” 

“ We mustn’t be seeing Scythians in every bush,” 
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said Maurice glooMify, *' but it looks bad. What can 
they want to get her away from os for 7 It can’t mean 
tmy good to her. Zoe, will you do your level best to 
keep her fitm in sticking to us? You see, she is 
practically an outlaw, having cut herself off from 
Scythian protection, but if anything happened to you 
or me the matter would be locked into.” 

“I wfll. And you won't mahe any attempt to tell 
her who we are ? ” 

“No. I see that it’s better not to disturb her 
mind.” 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE GIRDLE OF ISIDORA. 

It’s a dog’s life I ” said Zeko, leaning against one of 
the columns of the deserted church, and rolling a 
cigarette. 

" I should have thought you had rather a good time, 
on the whole,” said Maurice, who was sitting on the 
steps below the ikonostasis. The girls sat on the top 
step behind him, looking out through the ruined west 
doorway, the lower part of which was blocked by the 
remains of the narthex. Rain was falling heavily, and 
they could not go out, but between the battered columns 
they could see the wild mountain landscape like a 
picture in a frame. Most of the brigands were loxuri* 
ating in the warmth of the underground kitchen, but 
the chief, with Milosch and Vlasto, had gone out into 
the rain some time before, and Zeko and one other 
were keeping an eye upon the prisoners. 

" A good time ! ” repeated Zeko scornfully. ” It’s 
hard work, and constant danger, and no comfort, and 
what does it lead to? Sometimes we pull off a good 
thing, as when we got hold of }rou, but what good will 
it do us? The Committee will take nearly ^1 the 
mon^; it isn’t as if we could retire and settle down 
upon what we do get. It’s all very well to svraggfx 
through a village with your belt full of weapons, with 
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all the girls poiating at you, aod whispering, ‘There 
goes the valiant Zeko of Stoyan’s band,’ and all the 
lads wanting to join you, but it’s different when you 
come to the village, frozen and starving, on a winter’s 
nigfatitand want food and shelter. The people dare 
not ne^gne you, but you can see 'their black looks, and 
you knew they ase cursing you under thdir breath. 
We say we don’t rob the poor, but t^ey know, and we 
know, that our bags must be filled with bread, though 
the children go hung^, and we must have greatcoats, 
if we take them from the old grandfathers. Then if 
the Vali gets to know of our being in the neighbour- 
hood, and wishes to get a good name for activity with 
the foreign consuls, he doesn’t go after os, but down 
he comes on the poor souls who have fed us, and robs 
them of what we have left them. And they don’t 
venture to denounce, much less betray us, for they 
are more afraid of us than him.” 

” But if you are so sorry for the people, why expose 
them to all this ? ” asked Maurice. 

Zeko shrugged his shoulders, ‘‘We must live,” he 
said. ‘‘And our own relations are supporting other 
bands in our own villages in the same way. We don’t 
remain in our own neighbourhood! for it would make 
it too easy for the 'Vali. He could destroy our village 
if he wanted to be revenged on us. But since we all 
come firom different villages, and work at long distances 
firom our homes, he knows it would do no good to 
destroy any particular village. Of course, it means 
tlut we can only visit our own people by steaUh, and 
with great precautions, perhaps at intervals of many 
mont^.” 

“ But if the life is so bard, why go on with it ? ” 
persi^ed Maurice. 

“What else is there to do? There are the taxes. 
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and the troubles with the police, and the blood>feods 
— all the different reasons that made us take to the 
hills; how can we go back to them? All you rich 
people who grind the faces of the poor shriek loud 
enough when we make you taste a little of what our 
life is, but you drive us to it. Perhaps you wM pity 
us a little now that you have tried what hunger and 
cold and hardship really are.” 

“ I pitied you long before I came to Emathia,” said 
Mtlttrice, “ but I pity you less now. Your misfortunes 
are so much your own fault. United, you Emathian 
Christians might have wrung concessions, even self- 
government, from Roum, and extorted the respect of 
Europe, but you have made yourselves a byword by 
your dissensions. Village fights village, and one side 
of a street the other side. When you should be all 
banded together against the Roumis, you Illyrians and 
Thracians and Dardanians are murdering Greeks, and 
the Greeks are preparing for revenge. Christian hates 
Christian worse than Roumi.” 

“ Of course,” said Zeko, with entire acquiescence. 
“Are not the Patriarchists — corse them to the lowest 
depths of hell ! ” — he spat on the ground — " worse than 
the Roumis ? If we could get rid of them we should 
have no more trouble.” 

“And so you waste and weaken your strength in 
fighting one another I ” said Maurice. “ I tell you, if 
I were your leader, I would not trouble about the 
Roumis, but I would put down with an iron hand 
these feuds among Christians.” 

He had spoken with more earnestness than he real- 
ised, and the brigands laughed, while Zoe thought of 
the youthful Pompey in the pirate stronghdd, and 
Etrene frowned, not approving of this imaghuay en- 
croachment upon her rights. Before any one had 
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taken the trouble to controvert Maurice’s absurd 
theories, the talk was interrupted. The chief and 
Milosch came up the church, and Stoyan, with a 
lowering brow, gripped Eirene by the shoulder. 

**ls it true that you still have jewels concealed 
about you, though you declare you had given up 
everything?” he demanded. 

Eirene had turned pale, but she answered boldly, 
“Yes.” 

“ And you were aware of this ? ” asked the «hief 
of Maurice. 

“ I did not know ” began Maurice. Then he 

changed the form of his sentence. “ Yes, I know.” 

“ Don’t hold me,” said Eirene. “ I will give it up.” 

“No, you are welcome to it. I hear it brings ill* 
luck. It has done so already to you. Keep it, and 
its ilMuck with it.” 

Zeko and his companion, who had begun to murmur, 
were appeased on hearing this, and withdrew to dis- 
cuss the matter with their comrades, while the chief 
and Milosch strode out again. , Zoe grasped Maurice’s 
arm and drew him aside. 

“ Why didn’t you say you had no idea of it ? ” she 
asked indignantly. • 

“ How could I give her away? It sounds so insane 
of her to have tried to deceive even us.” 

“ You think only of her. Don’t you see they believe 
that Captain Wylie knew, and deliberately took a 
hdse oath?” 

“ Oh, nonsense 1 how could they ? But I don’t quite 
see what I could do now, anyhow. They wouldn’t 
believe me if I explained.” 

“ No, you have done the mischief — you and Eirene 
between you,” said Zoe bitterly. “ I suppose you will 
both be convinced now that Vlasto was a spy ? ” 
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No further refereace was made to the matter, for 
Eirene, realising what she had done, shrank painfully 
from any aj^roach to it, but the prisoners found them- 
selves regarded with deep suspicion. They were not 
allowed to move outside the church unescorted, or to 
enter .the forest at all, and two additional sentries, 
with rifles which they loaded ostentatiously, kept 
guard on the sanctuary steps at night, one on each 
side of Maurice. Zeko and one or two others, who 
had shown some approach to friendliness, now scowled 
whenever their eyes fell on the captives, and most 
ominous of ail, Milosch went about bubbling over with 
malicious and irrepressible glee. Thus a week went 
by, until it was the day before that appointed for the 
ransom and the release. Once more the prisoners 
were ordered to collect their belongings for a march, 
and they obeyed with fast-beating hearts. Was free- 
dom before them at last ? 

Leaving the ruined church, they spent the morning 
on the rugged tracks to which they were now becom- 
ing accustomed, climbing up and down and winding 
round mountain-shoulders in a seemingly purposeless 
way. At noon they sheltered in a cave, while two of 
the brigands went qp, apparently to spy out the land. 
About an hour later these men returned, in a state of 
great excitement, and much talking and discussion en- 
sued. Finally Stoyan vouchsafed to tell the prisoners 
that they would not march again until dark, and this 
for a sufficiently disquieting reason. By the road they 
had been taking it was necessary to pass through the 
district terrorised by a rival chief, of the name of 
Kayo, and his band, and it had only been chosen 
bet^use it was the nearest way, and because Kayo was 
believed to be busy besieging a recalcitrant Greek 
notabte at the ferther end of his territory. But it 
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appeared' that he had become aware of the fact that 
the ransom was about to be paid, and he was on the 
' watch for Stoyan and his band, intending either to 
capture the prisoners from him, and secure the money 
for himself, or at least to enforce a division of the 
spoil. It was necessary, therefore, to turn back and 
take a more roundabout way, which would occupy at 
least two days more than the other. In spite of his 
bitter disappointment, Maurice could not but realise 
the reasonableness of Stoyan’s contention that if there 
was a fight between the two bands, the girls were very 
likely to come off badly, while they would not suffer 
from the extra journey, since he had succeeded in 
procuring horses for them. Maurice suggested that 
Wylie would be made very anxious by the non-ap- 
pearance of his friends, but received the assurance that 
a message would be despatched to him through the 
country people, and that he need not pay over the 
ransom until he was satisfied. The girls resigned 
themselves to the inevitable, when Maurice brought 
them the news, with as good »grace as they could, 
and rested during the afternoon in preparation for the 
night journey, having learnt, among other things, to 
utilise every opportunity for repos* that offered itself 
while on the march. 

At dusk the two men stole out again and brought 
back the horses, or rather ponies, and as soon as the 
girls were mounted the party set out, proceeding at 
first very slowly, and with inteifte caution. By the 
time the moon rose they were far enough from Kayo’s 
boundaries to be able to move on at a good pace, 
though the track was so narrow, and the precipices 
so steep, that the girls found it more comfortat^ to 
shot tlmir eyes, and leave the guidance of their steeds 
to the brigands who led them. They were tired and 
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thoroughly chilled when the moonlight began to fail 
them, and welcomed the decision of Stoyan that he 
could not find the way in this unfamiliar region in the 
dark. A halt was called on a shelf of rock — a mere 
widening of the track — and the girls lay down on their 
rugs on the inner side, sheltered by the horses from 
the biting wind, and Maurice and the brigands on the 
track itself. Hard rock and sharp stones vied with 
the cold in making their resting-place uncomfortable, 
but they succeeded in getting a little sleep, and were 
ready to go on in the morning. It was now necessary, 
they were told, for them to be blindfolded again, as 
they were about to pass through a passage in the 
mountains which the brigands were sill pledged not 
to show to any eyes but their own, and to this they 
submitted. But when Milosch produced a cake of 
beeswax from his bag, and ordered them to stop their 
ears as well, they rebelled. 

" We spare you fright,” he asserted. “ Zere is 
Roumi garrison in front. If you hear ze drum, you 
scream, and zat betray us all. Wiz ears obstructed, 
you hear nossing." 

“We shan’t scream,” declared Zoe indignantly. 
“We won’t makes a sound, whatever we hear.” 

Milosch appealed to the chief, who pondered the 
matter gloomily. 

“We owe you no consideration,” he grumbled. 
“For a whole month we have clothed and fed you, 
and provided you with shelter while we lay in the cold, 
and you have been deceiving us the whole time. For 
your sakes we have been hunted from our usual haunts, 
have made forced marches, and wandered about whole 
nights. You have no gratitude. If you see a chance 
of betraying us to the Roumis, you will do it.” 

“ We are not such fools,” said Maurice. “ If it 
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came to a fight we should be the first to suffer, as 
you said yesterday. We have promised not to try 
to escape, and we don’t mean to.” 

“ What are your promises worth ? ” sneered Stoyan ; 
but nothing more was said about the wax, and the 
girls rode on in darkness, Maurice being led between 
them. They had been marching about two hours 
when a sudden tension made itself felt among the 
brigands. Rifles were cocked, and there were excited 
whispers. The horses were turned and made to stand 
across the road, with their tails to the rock, and 
Maurice was placed between them and ordered to 
hold the bridles of both, while all the brigands ap- 
parently went forward to reconnoitre. It was some 
time before the soft pad of moccasined feet announced 
their return. Milosch’s voice said, in a strident 
whisper, Utter not one single word, or ze price is 
death.” The bridles were taken from Maurice’s hands, 
he felt a man on each side of him as before, and the 
march was resumed. It was continued, still in absolute 
silence, for hours, until the girla were nearly dropping 
from their horses with fatigue ; but at last those in 
front stopped, and the handkerchief was removed from 
Maurice’s eyes. He stared about him in astonishment. 
They had halted in a stony valley, with towering peaks 
all round it, and the sun was nearing its setting. A 
number of men were standing round, leaning on their 
rifles, but they wore rough brown clothes instead of 
the dirty kilts and long leggings of Stoyan and his 
tend. There was not a familiar face to be seen. As 
if by magic, an entirely new set of brigands had taken 
the place of the old. 

** Do help us down, Maurice,” said Zoe, rather im- 
patiently. ” I am too stiff to move,” and he complied 
mechanically. But while he fumbled with the knot 
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of the handkerchief which covered her eyes, he tried 
to prepare her, 

‘‘ Zoe — Eirene — there’s something wrong. None of 
our brigands are here. These are all strangers.*’ 

** Our brigands ? How funny to call them that 1 ” 
said Eirene, twisting off the handkerchief for herself. 
^*Oh!” and she and Zoe stared blankly at their new 
companions. 

** Ask them what it means, Maurice,” said Zoe, in a 
rather shaky voice, and Maurice obeyed. But the 
strangers proved, or pretended, to be ignorant of all 
the languages which their prisoners could muster 
among them, though they talked to one another in 
an unknown tongue which Eirene thought must be 
Moesian. They declined also to understand, or at any 
rate to answer, questions asked by means of signs, 
though when Maurice pointed the way they had come, 
and signified that he and the girls wished to go back, 
they quickly barred his progress, patting their rifles 
meaningly. Baffled and worn out, the prisoners sat 
down, whereupon the chief of the new brigands smiled 
upon them approvingly, and pointed to the prepara- 
tions which were being made for the night. A pole 
was thrust into a srevice of the rock, and a long piece 
of rough canvas hung over it and pegged down at each 
side to form a tent, a second piece, fastened to the pro- 
jecting end of the pole, serving as a curtain, Maurice 
advised the girls to take possession, and the chief 
beamed approval. A fire had been kindled, and food 
of some kind was cooking in a large pot, watched 
eagerly by the brigands. There was the usual defici- 
ency of plates, but the captives were accommodated 
with their share in the lid, while their guards ate out 
of the pot, and as, like them, they now each possessed 
a wooden spoon, given them by the women at the 
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fann, they fotmd no difficulty in making a meal. The 
fare was a kind of hasty-pudding, made of flour boiled 
with grape-treacle, very sweet and sticky, and emi- 
nently satisfying. The girls had soon had enough, 
and then came the moment Maurice had been dreadii^. 
He advised them to go to bed as soon as they had 
finished, but neither of them stirred. 

“Maurice, what does it mean? We most know,” 
said Zoe. “ Has Kayo’s band got bold of os after all ? ” 
“ How could they, without a fight ? One can’t 
believe that Stoyan and all his men were wiped out 
without a shot or a cry. No, I’m afraid it is that 
Stoyan has handed us over to some other band.” 

“ And where are they taking us ? ” asked Eirene 
harshly. 

Maurice hesitated, then decided that it was no use 
to attempt concealment. “As far as I can tell, we 
ought to have gone south-east to get to Therma,” he 
said, “but we seemed to be going south-west, in the 
direction of the Morean frontier.” 

“And no one will know! Perhaps we shall never 
be rescued,” said Zoe, with quivering lips. 

“And it is all my fault!” cried Eirene. “I have 
brought you into this trouble, and > can do nothing.” 

“Oh, don’t!” said Zoe hastily, forcing back her 
own tears when she saw Eirene’s. “We have been 
in worse troubles than this, and have got through. 
It’s — it’s just that eversrthing seemed to be all right', 
and now we have to begin it all over again. And 
we’re tired, too. We shall look at these things more 
cheerfully in the morning.” 

If ^e girls cried themselves to sleep that night, 
Maurice was not to know it, and in the morning they 
were almost ostentatiously cheerful, though the line 
march still led away from Therma and towards 
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^ ankaown. The character of the moonttias was 
^^angiiig. The familiar sloping hillsides and taper- 
iag pMdcs were giving place to perpendicular or even 
overhanging cliffs, and stupendous pillars of rock 
towering in isolated masses. 

*‘It’«like being at the bottom of a canon,” said Zoe, 
late ih &e afternoon, looking up at the walls of rock. 
**How cnriously it widens in front, Maurice! And 
there is another of those rock columns. Why, there 
is a little house at the very top! How do they get 
up? No, it is a big one — a castle.” 

“It must be a rock monastery," said Maurice, 
“though I didn’t know there were any in Emathia." 

They gazed up into the sky, where the monastery of 
Hadgi-Antoniou stood on its pillar like a bud at the 
end of a long stalk. 

The day before, Wylie, with his friend Armitage, 
the artist, who had insisted on being present at the 
release of the captives, had made his way to the spot 
agreed upon, convoying the ransom, carefully packed 
and carried on donkeyback. The rendezvous was a 
wayside inn, or han, of doubtful character, providing 
the same accomntodation for man as for b^st, and 
little enough for either. The brigands had stiphlhited 
tiiat no soldiers or armed men of any kind were to 
escort the treasure, and for this reason Wylie and 
Armitage were obliged to come alon^ even the donkey- 
drivers declining the last stage, lest they^ should find 
themselves marked men in future. Before they would 
embark on the adventure at all, they had insisted that 
the value of their beasts, liberally calculated, should 
be deposited with the British Consul-General, and they 
were therefore quite at their ease in the more attrac- 
tive kOH where they remained. Wylie had indulged 
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in a faint hope that he might te abk to pay om 
the ransom at onoi. loceivo back liis frimids^ cany 
them off the same day to these more desirable qnattm, 
wheie he had left a large collection of clothes and 
other ccnnforta, contributed by Madame FftnagiotiSr 
the ladies at the British Consnlaht. and other tym* 
pathisers ; *4>nt when he suggested this to the ill- 
favoured landlord cff the brigands'^ inn, tibe man only 
laired at him. Did the Capitan Bey really expect 
the band to be waiting to receive him, without 
making sure that he had kept his word and brought 
no soldi^s? he asked. He himself was to send word 
to a point farther on in the mountains that the ransom 
had arrived, and from thence notice would be sent 
to the brigands, who would scour the neighbourhood 
before trusting themselves in the vicinity of the inn. 
Wylie set hie teeth doggedly. He had not sacrificed 
everything to raise the ransom that it might be stolen 
from him now, and he and Armitage carried in the 
boxes of gold vrith their own bands, and spread their 
carpet over them. All night they relieved each other, 
one sleeping above the treasure while the other, armed 
with sword and revolver, kept watch. 

The early part of the next day passed wearily, for 
they durst not leave the boxes unguarded ; but at last 
the innkeeper announced that Stoyan was awaiting 
them at the point he had mentioned, and they loaded 
the donkeys again and followed him. Stoyan and 
Milosch came forward to meet them on the outskirts 
of a small wood, and led the way to a clearing in the 
middle of it. No one else was officially present, but 
Wylie was persuaded that the bushes had ^es, and 
that rifle -barrels protruded through the underwecML 
The boxes were lifted down, the gold counted and 
tested, and the chief announced tiiat he was satisfied. 
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- “ Then where are our friends ? ” asked Wylie. 

“ They are already released,” was the answer. 

“ But why ? I thought they were to be given up to 
us here?” ./ 

"Ah, we know the Capitan of old, that he baits 
traps for us,” smiled Stoyan. " If he had his friends 
safe, what should prevent him from callmg fonmxd 
soldiers to seize us before we could escape with the 
gold? Therefore he will not meet his friends while 
he is in our district. They are already on the way 
to Therma, and he can catch them up.” 

“But why release them before the ransom was 
paid?” 

“It was promised, and we know that an English- 
man always keeps his word. It is so, is it not ? An 
Englishman’s word is never broken?” 

“ Never. But who is with them ? ” asked Wylie, 
puzzled and uneasy, he knew not why. 

“None of us. We despatched them alone, the two 
women riding on horses. Hasten after them, lest 
some other harm befall them. See I ” He whistled, 
and brigands rose out of every bush, like the clansmen 
of Roderick Dhu. “We are all here. The Capitan 
can count the whole band.” 

Wylie counted, and found none absent, and he and 
Armitage withdrew, awkwardly enough. As they 
reached the inn, a peasant who was talking to the 
landlord turned and looked at them. 

“ You are the person for whom I had a message,” he 
said. “ I met a man and two women riding towards 
Therma, and they bade me watch for a European 
gentleman with blue eyes, and tell him that they 
would reach the city first.” 

Wylie flung the man a coin, and shooting to Ar- 
mitage to pay the reckoning, rushed indoors to fetch 
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their belongings. These were soon piled upon the 
donkeys, and they set out, Wylie keeping the caval- 
cade moving at a smart pace, for the desire to see his 
friemis again was heightened by the anxiety inspired 
by Sto3ran’s words. As they hurried on, a voice hailed 
them suddenly from the mountain-s^e, and, looking up, 
they saw Milosch standing on a jutting crag. 

“ When you not find zat you seek,” he cried, “ re- 
m^ber ze perjured oass!” 

“What in the world is a perjured oass?” said 
Armitage. “Does he mean oaf?” with vague remin- 
iscences of Kipling. 

“ From what I know of the gentleman, I should say 
he meant a broken oath,” said Wylie. “ But I don’t 
know of any broken oath, unless they’ve broken theirs. 
Come on.” 


o 



CHAPTER XVI. 4 

HAGIOS ANTONIOS. 

The monastery of Hadgi-Antoniou towered aloft on Its 
rocky pillar, and the prisoners and their guards stood 
below looking up at it, for there was no apparettt 
means of reaching the top. Here and there laddncs 
were visible on the face of the rock, but they ceased 
in the most capricious way at the points of greatest 
danger, and the lowest was something like a hundred 
and fifty feet above the ground. But the brigands did 
not share the perplexity of their captives, and two or 
three of them fired off their rifles. This was evidently 
the recognised way of attracting the attention of the 
inhabitants, for two heads, with long beards and high 
square caps, appe&red far above against the sky, and 
a few words were exchanged, after which a rope, with 
something fastened to the end, seemed to come crawling 
down the rock from a projecting tower. 

“ Oh, Maurice, what is going to happen ? ” whispered 
Zoe, gazing fascinated at the slowly moving rope. 

“I suppose they will draw us up one by one,” he 
-SbSBwen^. 

“One by one? Then we shall be separated,” said 
Eirene fearfully. 

“ I hope not, but in any case, let os make a compact 
together that none of us will come to any decision, or 
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enter into any promraei without the other two. If th^ 
try to wmit upon iSr separately, let us each demand to 
be confronted with the others. It’s our «ily chance.” 

Theifirk^frositsed -Instily, eyeing tihe 'parcel at the 
end of the rope, which had now reached the ground, and 
revealed itself as a lasge mt, attachdd by its four comers 
to a 9to«it hook. The br^fands unhooked the corners, 
and laying the net flat, made signs to the prisoners. 

<^Have we to go up in that?” said Zoe, turning 
white. 

“ I had better go first,” said Maurice. “ Then you’ll 
see what it’s like.” 

Eirene uttered an inarticulate protest, but he sat 
down on the net, the comers were gathered together 
and hooked above his head, and he was slowly raised 
from the ground. The girls watched the ascent with 
panting breath and a sick feeling of horror, for the 
rope moved jerkily, and at each jerk the net swung 
backwards and forwards, now sending Maurice against 
the rock, from which he was obliged to ward himself 
off with his hands, and now out into mid-air. It 
seemed to them that they had given him up for lost 
a hundred times before the net was grasped by sturdy 
bands and hauled into the tower, dhd they discovered 
that they were standing with their arms round one 
another, locked in a tight grip. A voice shouted some- 
thing from the tower as the rope began to descend 
again, and almost before they had realised that one of 
them must make the journey next, the brigand chief 
was spreading out the net, and indicating that they 
might go up together. But Maurice’s fmikd 

from above, “ Not both at once. The rope im’t strong 
enough,” and Zoe pushed Eirene forward. “You 
next,” she said, and immediately, after her usual 
fashion, began to wonder whether she had really 
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chosen the harder part for hers^ in vailching a 
second ascent» or had merely depllved Ewaae of the 
encoaragement of example. 

Eirene's JolHney was mtieh JeM iwcatiac^ than 
Manrice’s, and Zoe guessed (hat her hnallwr was 
exot^ng a guiding influeoee an** th« rope, for the 
terrifying oscillations had almost ceased. BsNthat as 
it migh^ the ascent was mifficien^ awful, a^i^^iae 
wished vigorously that she had not possessed- such 
good sight. Looking resolutely upwards, when it ms 
her torn to be enclosed in the net, she saw, with a 
thrill of horror, that the rope, which cut the clear afey 
like a black line, was old and frayed, reduced in some 
places, as she persuaded herself, almost to a acsgle 
strand. Looking down gave her no comfort, for dhe 
ground seemed immeasurably distant, and the swing, 
ing motion, slight as it now was, made her giddy, so 
that at last she shot her eyes, and kept them closed 
until she felt herself seized and dragged roughly side- 
ways, then deposited upon some sort of floor, and the 
net unhooked. 

** Come, Zoe, it’s safely over, and you’re all right,” 
said Maurice, as she sat trembling in every limb and 
unable to move. They want to send the net down 
for our things.” 

The rope, Maurice — ^it’s breaking I ” she managed 
to articulate, grasping his arm to help herself up. 

“ Oh, you notic^ that, did you ? That was why I 
wouldn’t let you come up together. But one of the 
monks who speaks Thracian says that they often draw 
-<iip>t3yQ,-inen at once, and nothing has ever happened 
yet. «>Thorope is only in its foiKth year now, and it’s 
do#to last for six.” 

**I hope I shan’t hsaw to go up by it in its sixth 
year,” said Zoe, forcing a smilsk “ Where’s Eirene ? ” 
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"In •’State iti#%oiiapse inside somewhere, being 
looked -•iMr by 4lia grandmother of all old women. 
Pull yonrsetf together, 2oe« I tlrink sdK wants you. 
And IMP BK^ ^;weil» get out of thipthay of these 
reve r e Pii geittf ei»en/\ 

There was little the to#er for anythiii§.but 

the Mdi capftaii or windlass which worked the rope 
moeAM'^wbo-A^mshed at its bars, 4iod Zoe 
tottered oat with the help of Maurice’s arm, to find 
herself in a stone-paved oourt, with Eirene lying on 
the stones in a dead faint, and an old woman wail- 
tag over hea^while a group of monks wavered at a 
discreet distance, alternately drawn by curiosity and 
withheld by the consciousness that they ought not to 
btt'^resent. 

" I say, what’s this ? ” cried Maurice. " She wasn’t 
fainting just now — only rather shaky. Look here, 
Zoe, can’t you do anything? What’s the proper 
thing — brandy ? ” 

“Water,” answered Zoe reprovingly, and Maurice 
shouted for water in English, Latin, Greek, French, 
and Thracian. It was the French that proved effectual 
at last, for one of the moUks understood sufficiently to 
summon another old woman with 9 water-jar. 

“ Oh, Zoe, you are here 1 ” gasped Eirene, when she 
opened her eyes. “Stay with me. Don’t let them 
take me away. I won’t be separated from you and 
Maurice.’’ 

The Frendi - speaking monk approached Maurice 
sdtly. “ Pray reassure her Royal’ Highnen,” be 
entreated. “We have prepared for her th^ bes t 
accommodatiem in our power, and if ahe^^Eraises to 
be attended by the other young womaiv these li no 
difficulty. She is to enjoy every indulgence suited to 
her rank, if it is not hsaonetstent with her safety.” - 
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Much puzzled, Maurice conveyetf ^e dented assur- 
ance to Eirene, who took in its s^ificance at once, 
and inquired sharply how he was to be treated, in 
reply to whidi the monk declared h»«wocld 
be the guest of the monastery; Satisfted>«illi this 
answer, Eirene asked to be shewn her room, to 
which she and Zoe were conducted by onw^^wf -itlie 
officials of the monastery and the two old BiollMk. 
It was a large, low chamber, opening fronnw eoeridor, 
with a stone floor, and stone divans all round it, above 
which was a decoration of light arcading in plaster. 
There was a large fireplace projecting into the rooWi, 
with a hearth piled with logs, and three windows, all 
innocent of glass, but provided with shutters. From 
two of these windows views of the surrounding cotmtry 
far below could be obtained; the other looked out 
on a smaller courtyard and across to another of 
the curiously irregular buildings which occupied the 
summit of the rock, and from a window in this the 
girls presently saw Maurice looking out. It was too 
far to talk, but he signalled to them that he was all 
right, and they returned into the room, much com- 
forted, to find that the old women had lighted the fire 
and spread a carpet on the divan near it. Presently 
they brought in a tray of savoury food, the nature of 
which was not evident, save that it contained no meat, 
and set it on a stool close to the divan, when the 
girls were thankful to partake of it. Too tired even 
for surmises, they went to bed immediately afterwards, 
sleeping so soun^y on their bard couch that even the 
th un der o f a mallet on a board, which summoned the 
monks to sendee at midnight, failed to wake them. 

They slept far into the next day, and it was late 
in the afternoon when they looked out into the court- 
yard, to see Maurice, in full Grade costume, wandering 
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disconsfldiltely gazing up at their window. 

They wondered t|pA he had made no attempt to reach 
them, but anotiber glance showed ope of the old 
women. sitjditf ^ C«|heras at the £;;pt.of the steps 
leadiiig4ak ^ir , conridw, with the evident purpose of 
preventing any in|p^d(nt. ^ 

^'Qli^Maucient how nice and respectable you look! ” 
cdni “;That kilt suits 3 rou beautifully.” 

-* it doesn’t,” said Eirene indignantly. ” He looks 
as if he was going to a masked — no, a fancy ball. He 
ought always to wear English country clothea” 

“And go to the opera in them, like the proverbial 
British tourist, I suppose ? ” said Zoe. “ But why 
didn’t you get some clothes for us, Maurice, if they 
let you go out shopping?” 

“ They don’t, but there’s a Greek village somewhere 
near, and the old monk who looks after me — who is 
second in command, or prior, or something — got me 
these things through a kosmikos, who seems to be a 
sort of lay-brother. But the women’s dress round 
here seems to be distinctly advanced — rather markedly 
rational, in fact— and I didn’t. think you’d care to 
wear it.” 

“Oh, well, tell them to send i}s two blouses and 
some stuff, and we’ll make skirts for ourselves — and 
scissors and needles and cotton, of course — and some 
hairpins. But how are we to pay ? ” 

“With promises, I suppose. The people seem to 
share Stoyan’s touching faith in an Englishman’s word 
—which is rather rudely shaken % bis case now, 
unfortunately. I told the monk I’d pay when we got 
back to civilisation.” 

“ But ^y are we here at all ? ” asked Eirenetit, 

“That they either can’t or won’t tell me. It has 
something to do mth one of the Committees, evi- 
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deotly-^rust them to have a lioger in the pi&>*-but I 
can’t make ottt how long we arc 4o he keft here, or 
whether anything is to happen or The monks 
are a<H half bad old fellowat-w The iHigfiMinHiios— 
that’s the abbot— has been .tl>oat8^: maNKpaii this 
momi)^ to show me the churdi jcod the library and 
all tlM chapels, and at dinner last night he 
of the most infantile questions. Of cobrse, be ImhI ie 
ask them all through Papa Aihanasios, «alii» my 
pa,rticular monk, and what with his French and 
mine, the abbot must have amassed some wonderful 
information.” 

“ It’s all very well their being nice, but will they 
let us out ? ” broke in Zoe. 

” Certainly not at present, but I shall work at them 
patiently. I haven’t quite got at the state of affairs 
yet, but there seem to be two parties among the 
monks, and one of them may be more pliable than 
the other.” 

“And are they going to keep us shut up in this 
room ? ” 

“ Why, you see, you really have no business here at 
all. Thanks to Eirene’s greatness, you are in the 
quarters reserved far lady pilgrims of the very highest 
rank, but you can’t be let out while the monks are 
about, lest you should distract their minds. I believe 
that when they are safely in church you will be 
allowed to walk about outside, and then you will 
have to spend part of your time in sitting undor my 
window and talking to me, for I shall be locked up. 
The idea is that if we were all free at once, we anght 
escaj^, you see. But there are little bits of garden 
mixed tq> with the buildings, where you may walk, 
only you must take care not to go too near the edge 
of the rock, for there’s no {»oteetion whatever. And 
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of cowm your «iiiib«fs» or daenoa, (x ^atever her 
capacity i% will ^w^roQ you everyadiere. Isn’t she 
a caution ? I aprat aver so long trying to get her 
to go««p>iitp#^aafe X mightn’t come and call, 

and aiamm -- my Uandishments was to 

threaten to brain nie> with her k^. Ah, there goes 
the<«tfiiia«ti'Of*''^--^m. wooden gong thing that calls the 
nrif^ltf to chnich. I’ll retire gracehiUy to my cell, 
and yowu entt profit 1^ my self-effacement." 

The 'OKtarior of the buildings of Hadgi-Antoniou 
became well and wearily known to the two girls 
during the days that followed, as they paced from 
courtyard to garden-patch and back again, to the 
accompaniment of the lusty shouts from the dmrch 
which marked the monks’ responses to the service. 
The regularity noticeable in western monastic edifices 
was here conspicuous by its absence, for though the 
church, the refectory, and the -two blocks of rooms 
devoted to visitors might be conceived to have been 
intended to occupy the sides of a square, all symmetry 
had been destroyed by the crowd of smaller chapels, 
and of cottages occupied by the jnonks, which seemed 
to have been dropped down anywhere and at every 
angle. There was no encircling wall, which the 
impregnable position of the monastery rendered un- 
necessary, and though here and there a tower, or the 
end of a building, reached the very edge of the plateau, 
its fringes were generally occupied by uninteresting 
pieces of garden, in which the girls would sit, looking 
at the cloudy mountains to the north, or the dim 
country to the south, until their ga(^ would rattle 
her keys to intimate that the service was lueadRSg its 
end, and they must return to the custody of their 
room. Once they stood in the narthex, or porcb, of 
the church, which was decorated in firesco with lively 



representations of the Torments of 4be Lost, <tiid with 
infinite precaution, peeped in, to see the monks at 
worship, loaning on their crutchod staves, and shouting 
incessant responses, while ^ nietaikd^ Oiid fowelled 
figures on the ihonostasis made a bfaize^ Sight and 
colour in the prevailing dimness.’' 

Permission to see Maurice any nearer than tfee cootf- 
yard was ^11 rigorously refused, but he spent nuMt 
his free time under their window ; and whoB tlM diffi- 
culties of cutting out with a hopeless pair of scissors 
had been overcome, Zoe, congratulating herself on her 
diplomacy, announced that the need of clothes was too 
urgent to allow of his being entertained by more than 
one at a time. Accordingly, she sat working at one of 
the fiirther windows while Eirene talked to Maurice at 
that looking into the courtyard, but she would have 
found it difficult to formulate definite reasons for her 
altruism. A vague feeling that the more closely 
Eirene’s interests were linked with theirs, the more 
hope there would be of a satisfactory compromise in 
the future, was perhaps her strongest impression. But 
one afternoon Eirene called to her excitedly to come, 
since Maurice had news. Zoe flew to her side. 

“No, no, not news from outside,” said Maurice 
quickly. “Why did you put it like that, Eirene? 
It’s only that I have found out what’s wrong among 
the monks here. It seems that there are two parties, 
a Greek and a Thracian party, as in Emathia gener- 
ally. The Greeks are in possession, of course, and the 
H^^menos is a Greek, but the other lot are pretty 
strong, and have been gradually ousting the Greeks 
from toe minor offices of the community. Their idea 
is to carry the monastery over to the Exarcbist side — 
what you and Professor Panagiotis call the schismatics, 
Eireae — and Scythia is giving them a helping hand. 
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The potir dd Hegsooienos ha2<only one idea — to keep 
matters from cotamg to a crisis ; forithough he knows 
the few he can trast, md the riagleatkrs on the other 
side, In doeii^lt kaom ham the main body of the monks 
would vote, hat he fears the worst. It seems to have 
been a Scythian emisMuy who amwged for oar being 
bfimight^^dnre, the pretext that Eirene’s life was in 
danger outside. At least, that was what they told him, 
but I^:^l$eald say that the Thracian party knew some- 
thing more. At any rate, 1 have some hope of getting 
him to let us go if we are left alone long enough. I’m 
on the track of the dodge by which they let the ladders 
down so as to make a way to the ground, with a rope- 
ladder at the bottom, and if they would leave us un- 
guarded one night we might get down by that, for we 
could never work the capstan without haJf the monks 
to help. Then we might hide in the village till we 
could get a message through to Wylie.” 

“ But why not send the mess^^ at once ? ” cried Zoe. 

Maurice held up empty hands. ” Unfortunately, we 
can only pay in promises,” he said. 

” But can’t you get the Hegoumenos to let us go ? ” 

“ He daren’t. Only a definite order firom the Patri- 
arch would give him courage to override the opposition 
of the Thracian monks, and that would probably mean 
the loss of the monastery for the Greeks. No, our only 
hope is a little calculated carelessness one night, and 
that I trust we may be able to arrange.” 

But the very next day Maurice appeared with a long 
face. ” I’m afndd it’s all up,” he said. ” 1 wouldn’t 
have told you, only I thought you oug^t to be pre- 
pared. There’s some Scythian official co!hing~tiere, 
and he’s due to-night.” 

"It mayn’t be about us,” suggested Zoe, without 
conviction. 
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“ It k. H«’8 cotniof to ascertains'fiireM’r'wisiies, 
so the Hegoumenos told me — for the purpose of frus- 
trating them, I ^ould imagiDe4^' 

“Oh, nvhat can Captain he ^iliag'?''’ cried 
Eot. -^‘v ?%<- 

“ Why, how could he posaiibfy know whe^^%e are ? 
Who would think of looking hr us liete? 
the ransom——” %? 

" But 1 thought the brigands were honesyir a way. 
Would they take the ransom without giving uawip 7 ” 

“ Ah, Stoyan thought he had a grievance against us, 

you see ” Maurice broke off suddenly. “I oBl|r 

h(^ he gave poor old Wylie a safe-conduct. We 
know that if he’s all right he’ll be moving heaven and 
earth to find us.” 

“ Maurice,” cried Eirene eagerly, ” if I gave you the 
girdle of Isidora now, would there be time 7 Could 
you bribe them to let us go before this man comes 7 ” 
Maurice shook his head. “ I’m afraid it’s too late,” 
he said. *' Money might do it, but a thing like that 
would be clear evidence that they had been bribed, and 
the Hegoumenos would suffer. After all, you can’t 
wonder that when the whole future of the monastery 
is at stake, he should think more of it than of us.” 

” Well,” said Zoe, with aggressive cheerfulness, “ I 
am going to finish my work. I won’t face a presum- 
ably civilised man — even if he is only a Tartar under- 
neath — in a skirt like a vivandiere’s. You had better 
do yours too, instead of going out this mining, 
Eirene. There’s the semantrm, Maurice. Retire to 
your cell.” 

“ fibw dan you be so flippant 7 ” said Eirene indig- 
nantly, taking op her work with languid fingers. 

“ If I wasn’t, I should cry, which would be both 
useless and disgraceful. We seem fated to fall back 
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again tmtf tim# we think auc troubles are at an 
end.” * ‘ 

” I suppose you habMne ? ” said Eirene. 

“Oh n<^;. 'Wa*re all in the same boat, for 
one thuml wd you didn’t mean to do all the things 
you have done, you Imow. It wj^ Eirene-ism, not 
arfft ieam w dehedaeia.** 

“I '^ink you are the most absolutely heartless 
person #<iiiimr met I ” «rted Eirene, with flashing eyes. 

“ Vefjr well. I’m sm* it’s better to he heartless in 
our present circumstances. It will save os loads of 
o^ry.” 

They worlmd in silent mutual indignation for some 
little time, and then Eirene spoke suddenly, with an 
obvious effort. 

“I have a plan,” she said. “I think I see how 
to put things right.” 

“Then please forget it. It was your last bright 
idea that got us into this fiz; you know.” 

“ I know it was, and I will atone for it. When tfass 
Scythian comes, I will announce boldly who I am, 
and promise to submit in future. Of course they 
think that you and Maurice were concerned in my 
escape; but I will assure them that yon had nothing 
to do with it — that I merely seized on you to help 
me, and that you had no idea who I was until it 
was impossible for you to do anything. They would 
make you promise to keep all that had happened a 
secret, no doubt, but I think they would let you go, 
and take me back to Scythia. Shouldn’t you be a 
little sorry for me, Zoe ? We have be^ so mueh 
together — and it would mean that 1 had giTen my 
mission. You asked me if I would do oven that for 
yon and Maurice, you know, and now 1 am going to 
do it. We shall never see each other again. If they 
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were to forgive me, I suppose you mig^ ^possibly 
hear that I was married to somebody, but if not, you 
would never bear of me any more.” 

“ Oh, don’t be tragic I ” said Zoe, the more impa- 
tiently that she was feeling ratfamr ashanmd o^herself. 
“ How can you go on in this way ? *’ 

“But it is tragedy. Why won’t you utSdorstittidt 
Zoe, that there are some things in life that can’t be 
put right by making an epigram, and then thinking 
of something else ? Some day you will know, perhaps. 
Have you ever heard of the Black Nuns ? ” 

“ No, I didn’t know there were any nuns in Scythia.” 

“There are many, and the Black Nuns are particu- 
larly useful in taking charge of people who won’t do 
what they are told, or who have committed indiscre- 
tions — people of high rank, I mean. I committed an 
indiscretion in running away. The disobedient girls 
return to the world obedient. The indiscreet ones 
die, sooner or later, and there is a grand funeral. A 
grand funeral can’t hurt any one, can it? And it 
shows that the relatives have nothing to conceal.” 

“ Oh, do stop ! ” cried Zoe. “ You are letting 
things get upon your mind. I’m sorry I said that 
about your havings got us into this scrape; I was a 
beast to do it. Let us talk about something else.” 

“ I think I could do it — I am almost sure I could 
— if it saved you — and Maurice,” pursued Eirene, 
lingering over Maurice’s name with the tenderness 
that spoke volumes to Maurice’s sister. “ But it’s no 
use pretending that I don’t know what it would mean, 
or that I should like it.” 

“OB, db try and have a little sensei” entreated 
Zoe. “Can you imagine for a moment that Maurice 
— or any real man — would let a girl sacrifice herself 
to MLve him ? 1 don’t know what kind of creatures 
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you can have known, Eirene ; you have such hopeless 
ideas. You may be quite sure that 'Maurice would 
never go away into safety and leave you to be un- 
kindly treated/’ 

”He might not have the choice. I should be 
carried off secretly. But you and ^aurice will think 
of me sometinoes, and talk about me ” 

“ And come and shed tears on your grave, I suppose ? 
Eirene, will you have the goodness not to be senti- 
mental ? If you were carried off to Scythia, Maurice 
and I would go after you and rescue you. 1 would 
pretend to be you and remain in your place, while 
Maurice got you away, and then I should appeal to 
the British Ambassador and get rescued myself.” 



CHAPTER XVII. 


UHMASKED. 

spite of her optimistic view of the situation, Zoe 
passed a disturbed night, which the shouts and the 
persistent creaking of the windlass announcing the 
arrival of the Scythian emissary did not tend to soothe. 
She was oppressed by the conviction that she ought 
to confide in Eirene, while at the same time she was 
resolved to do nothing of the kind. It was unfair, 
she owned, to receive her confidence and give her 
none in return, but the risks were too great. Eirene 
might welcome the disclosure, since it would bridge 
the infinite gulf she must believe to exist between 
herself and Maurice, but it might make her all the 
more determined to sacrifice herself, if she realised 
how important it was that he should not remain in 
Scythian hands. And, on the other hand, she might 
refuse to believe it, and in her pique insist on acting 
alone, when common action on the part of the three 
was indispensable. Impatiently Zoe wished that it 
had been possible to predict what Eirene would do 
in any given circumstances. It was the uncertainty 
that mad6 her so difficult to deal with, and Zoe almost 
regretted that she had not done as Maurice advised, 
and told her earlier, since things could not well have 
fallen out worse than they had done. At last, as she 
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tossed and turned on the unyielding divan, she decided 
on a compromise. She would not tell Eirene before 
the interview with the Scythian official, lest she should 
do anything rash, but as soon as they had some idea 
what was to happen she would make the disclosure. 

The Scythian was evidently not inclined to waste 
time, for the girls had only just breakfasted when a 
large and imposing letter was brought in by the old 
woman. In it M. Boris Const antinovitch Kirileff 
did himself the honour to recall himself to her Royal 
Highness’s recollection, and craved humbly permission 
to wait upon her, either in her own apartments or in 
the guest-room of the monastery. 

‘'Now comes the tug of war!” said Eirene. “We 
don’t want him up here, do we, Zoe? We will see 
him in the guest-room, then. I remember him at 
Pavelsburg. He is in the Imperial Chancellery.” 

The old woman had brought a pen and ink, but 
the only paper available was the back of M. KirilefPs 
beautiful un-folded epistle, on which the answer was 
duly written by Zoe. When it had been despatched, 
she and Eirene looked at one another rather anxiously. 
It was undeniable that their appearance was not dis- 
tinguished. A badly fitting blouse, ^a home-made skirt, 
moccasins instead of shoes, and a paucity of hairpins 
— for none had been obtainable in the village — are 
drawbacks which only beauty of a very exceptional 
order can successfully surmount. 

“I shouldn’t mind a bit, if it wasn’t that we want 
to look so particularly dignified,” said Zoe. “ Suppose 
you put on the famous girdle, Eirene. That ought to 
make an impression.” ♦ 

“Hasn’t it brought us enough bad luck already?” 
asked Eirene, with a shudder. “No, it shall stay 
where it is.” 

p 
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** Lo<^ liere, Ek«ne ; don’t do anythii^ rash,” Zoe 
entreated her. ”This riian may merely have orders 
to racort yon to Therma, so don’t begin by making 
a tragic submission.” 

“ I assure you I shall be altogeth^ the Prince^ in 
my dealing with M. Kirileff,” returned Eirene, as the 
old woman appeared on the threshold and beckoned 
to them. "I shall resort to brag.” 

“ You mean bluff,” said Zoe, in a stage vHiisper, 
as ^ey descended the stairs. ” Shall we see Maurice, 
I wonder ? ” 

There was no sign of Maurice in the court3rard, but 
when they mounted the steps to the guest-room they 
caught sight of him among a number of monks, who 
were gathered round him as though responsible for 
his safe-keeping. But they had no time to ask one 
another what this meant, fcff a well-preserved man of 
uncertain age, in immaculate morning dress, advanced 
with every demonstration of respectful delight, and 
touched Eirene’s hand with a highly waxed mous- 
tache. She had meant to present him to Zoe, but 
as though he had divined her intention, he led her 
immediately op the room to the divan on whidi the 
old H^iOnmenos ,was seated, a picture of puxzled, 
anxious willingness to oblige. He indicated to Eirene 
the place next him, and M. Kirileff, on her invita- 
tion, also seated himself, but at a respectful distance. 
Zoe’s eyes met Maurice’s with keen amusement. 

“You are the bearer of some ipessage for me, I 
suppose?” said Eirene to the Scythian. He bowed 
profoundly. 

“ On the contrary, madame, I have only an apology 
— an apology on my own account for the measures 
taken on your behalf. I know how presumptuous 
and uncalled for they most appear, and nothing but 
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the conviotioa tb^ h«ye secured your safety at a 
moment odT imminent danger could give me cmirafe 
to appear in your presence/* 

*fTbmi I am to attribute my being tvouf^t here 
to your influence?” said Eireoe, \rith the a%ktest 
possible lifting of the eyelnrows. , I confess, monsieur, 
my own impression would be ta^ you had left me to 
pass unaided through a month of incessant dan|^, 
and only interposed to derirtty my hopes when I was 
upon the very verge of safety." » 

" Madame, the greatness of your mmd will quickly 
set my conduct in the tru#. light. ' As a man of honour 
and the faithful servant of my august master, Mriiose 
affection for your illustrious house needs no assur- 
ances from me, I humbly assure you that at the 
moment you supposed yourself on the verge of safety 
you were in more frightful peril than during the whole 
month with the brigands.” 

“ You astonish me, monsieur. From whom was this 
danger to arise ? " 

“It was not a matter of the future, madame; it 
existed already — in your very entourage. Has your 
Royal Highness any knowledge of the true character 
of the young man and woman who shared your 
captivity ? ” 

“ A month in their company in such circumstances 
ought to be conclusive, monsieur. 1 have the pleasure 
to be able to assure you that they have both dis- 
played a fidelity which would be praiseworthy in 
^pendants of my own, but which must be unique 
in the case of strangers united to me only by the 
bond of a common disaster.” • 

“You call them strangers, madame. I am to under- 
stand they were unknown to you at the time you 
undertook your — pilgrimage?” 



‘‘ At the time I undertook my— pilgrimage,” replied 
Eirene, with an intonation which brought an involun- 
tary smile to Zoe’s lips, I was as absolutely ignorant 
of the existence of Mr and Miss Smith as they were 
of my identity when chance threw us together on 
our journey.” 

” Chance ? Ah, yes, the meeting was casual on your 
part, no doubt, madame. But the ignorance of the 
brother and sister Smith exists only in your mind, so 
guileless, so unsuspicious of treachery.” 

” I assure you, monsieur, I am by no means unsus- 
picious by nature,” said Eirene, with distinct resent- 
ment. ” So determined was I to preserve my incognito 
that I communicated the route and object of my — 
pilgrimage to no one but the lady who attended me, 
and who is since dead. It was impossible for any 
one else to be acquainted with it.” 

Zoe waited eagerly for the answer. The artistic 
way in which M. Kirileff was leading up to his denoue- 
ment appealed to her critical faculty. From a purely 
literary point of view she could have applauded the 
unblushing lie with which he countered Eirene’s 
declaration. 

Ah, madame, these things leak out somehow. If 
we were acquainted with your intention— I speak of 
the office I have the honour to represent — and were 
watching over your safety without your knowledge, 
if it was known also to the plotter Panagiotis, why 
should it be unknown to these tools of his ? ” 

‘‘If you were watching over my safety, monsieur, 
I can only say that your measures left something to 
be desired,” said Eirene smartly. “ I will remind 
you that you have just applied a very offensive term to 
a lady and gentleman whom the events of the past 
month have taught me to hold in the highest esteem.” 
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"I could wish, madamc, that they had betrayed 
themselves in their true colours, since that would 
have released me from the sad duty of acquainting 
you with their worthlessness. They aJre the creatures 
of the arch-conspirator Panagiotis in an attempt to 
deprive you of the rights bequeathed to you by your 
imperial ancestors.” 

Monsieur, you speak in riddles. The thing is too 
absurd.” 

‘‘ Precisely, madame. It is too absurd. But if you 
ask this man, this woman ” — he pointed an accusing 
finger at Maurice, who was laboriously endeavouring 
to follow the rapidly spoken French, and succeeding 
at intervals, and at the deeply interested Zoe — ‘‘who 
they really are, they will assure you that their true 
name is not Smith, but Teffany, and that they are 
descended from Basil, the elder brother of your an- 
cestor Leo, son of the Emperor John Theophanis.” 

“ But this is preposterous ! ” cried Eirene. 

” Madame, you have chosen the only word that 
fits the situation. It is preposterous. They were 
brought up by their grandfather, a respectable landed 
proprietor named Smith, who became possessed, late 
in life, with the delusion that he was a descendant 
of the last Christian Emperor. The delusion would, 
no doubt, have died with him, but, unfortunately, 
it came to the ears of the firebrand Panagiotis in 
one of his visits to England for the purpose of stirring 
up support for his incendiary propaganda. He had 
been repulsed by your illustrious father, who preferred 
to await in dignified passivity the results of the dip- 
lomacy of his august friend the Emp)eror of Scythia, 
rather than put himself forward as the figurehead of 
a revolutionary conspiracy. Thus deprived of a rahm 
d*Stre for his schemes, this man Panagiotis finds himself 
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cotifrOfited with the ifUiand at once of forwarding his 
I^ots and of revenging himself upon your father’s 
danghtf^. He will produce a nearer heir. Now, 
madame, mark the coiitse of events. Your impetuous 
resolution to proceed on pilgrimage to the shrines 
most nearly associerted with the devotion of your 
illustrious race has the effect of bringing you within 
the range of the conspiracy, which has been so deftly 
engineered that even we, who are secretly protecting 
your movements, are unacquainted with its full pur- 
pose. The fiend Panagiotis sees his opportunity, and 
instructs his tools to worm themselves by insidious 
means into your confidence ” 

•‘You are mistaken, monsieur,” with a last effort 
of dignity. “ It was I who addressed myself to Miss 
Smith.” 

” Alas, madame ! must I point out that this apparent 
reserve was but a means of piquing the curiosity of a 
young lady who had just emancipated herself from 
the safeguards of her rank, and might be supposed to 
possess an innocent curiosity as to the concerns of 
her bourgeois fellow-travellers ? ” Eirene grew scarlet, 
and Zoe, remembering their early acquaintance, could 
not repress a smile? “The ruse was successful. By 
the time the Roumi frontier was crossed, the con- 
spirators, with a confederate who poses as an officer 
of the British Army, were in possession of your Royal 
Highness’s confidence. I tell you frankly, with a 
full sense of the seriousness of my words, that but 
for the accident to the bridge, which I cannot help 
regarding ^as providential — I am no atheist, thank 
the saints I — I do not know what the result would have 
been. Whether you would ever have been permitted 
to reach Therma I cannot tell. It was the apparently 
commonplace and innocuous character of your com- 
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panions that baflai all s nap ia iai H and I doubt if our 
agents would have pMsetrated»4lhekr true nature in 
time. But if you had oaoe deached TberiMi^and 
accepted the treacherous ho^Hldity of BanagietM at 
his country villa, there can be no doubt that' yon 
would never have left it aUve MMl free. You were 
an obstacle to his plans. Onfy yow death, or your 
acceptance of an alternative, too d^rading to yoa 
as a Princess end a woman for me to. do more than 
hint at it, vreuld have made his schmnes safe.” . 

” Zoe,” bnfte in Manrice, as Eirene changed colour 
again- when heir eyes» vainly seeking a resting-place, 
met his, "what is this blackguard saying? Tell him 
to talk English, or if be can’t, to let you interpret. 

I can’t understand what he says, but he is making 
Eirene miserable.” 

" He says that we are impostors, and that we made 
up to her on the journey that we might decoy her to 
the Professor’s and kill her,” said Zoe succinctly. 

“Rubbish!” said Maurice. "Eirene, how can you 
listen to such nonsense? You know us too well to 
believe it, I should hope. Zde and I will explain the 
whole thing to you in five minutes, if you will see 
us somewhere without this mao} who seems to be 
mixing himsrif up in things which don’t concern him 
in the least.” 

" I do not speak English,” observed M. Kirikif 
mildly, and — so Zoe averred afterwards — untruthfully, 

" but it appears to me that this young man is presum* 
iag iqx>n the confidence with which you have honoured 
him, madame. He has to learn that you are no longo: 
unprotected, but that the shield of Scytlua is inter- 
posed between your royal person and his pxesnmptnoas 
designs. I cannot sufficiently admire the way in which 
Providence has utilised the atrocious crime of the 
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brigands to preserve you from actual danger to your 
Kfe and peace. The impostor durst not announce 
himself in his pretended character, knowing the de- 
votite of the miscreants — however misdirected — to 
the Slavic and Exarchist idea, and the necessity of 
letaining your confidence forced him to treat you 
with respect and reserve. It was when the ransom 
was paid, and you were once more at his mercy, that 
you would have been again in extreme danger. That 
danger I had the happiness to avert by bringing you 
here. My measures were hasty, even violent, I con- 
fess — I had no choice— but they were successful.” 

Your fidelity calls for my highest gratitude, 
monsieur,” said Eirene, rallying her forces. I do 
not mind confessing that I am overwhelmed by the 
news you have brought me. Such treachery — such 
duplicity — where I saw only loyalty and respect, is 
almost incredible. This impudent assertion, which 
touches my rights — what course is to be taken re- 
specting it ? ” 

“In my opinion, madame — which is not without 
weight, if I may respectfully say so, with my superiors 
— there could be no more suitable place for the deten- 
tion of the culprits riian this. It is the most humane, 
as well as the most convenient, view of the case to 
regard them as suffering from hereditary mania, but 
they cannot be allowed to impose their wild hallucina- 
tions upon the world. We must have from each of 
them a definite confession of the imposture, and of 
the steps by which they were induced to acquiesce 
in it, as well as of their motives in forcing themselves 
upon you.^ Until that confession is signed, they may 
well remain here in safety, carefully looked after by 
the good monks, and causing scandal to no one.” 

“The idea is excellent,” said Eirene. “Tell me,” 
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she added hariU}i, tanuag to Maurice, “are you 
willing to sign a confesrion of the imposture of which 
you have been guilty, and to entreat ■my pardon for 
your treachery?” - .. 

“ I’m not going to sign mtything that isn’t true,” 
returned Maurice. “ I don’t mtty all my family 
papers about with me, but I ba^ them safe at home. 
It’s as certain that we are descended from the elder 
son of John Theophanis as that you are from the 
younger.” 

Eirene raised her bead disdainfully. “The com- 
parison shows your state of mind,” she smd. “You 
are imdoubtedly labouring under a delusion, and it 
is only charity to see that you are kept in safety until 
it has passed away.” 

“Oh, very well. Tell the first British Consul you 
come across your idea of charity, and see what he 
will say.” 

“The British Consul would do nothing,” she said 
sharply. “You seem to forget that by alleging a 
Greek descent you have deliberately renounced your 
British citizenship, and placed yourself among my 
subjects — mine.” 

“ I am sorry to appear to contmdict you, but when 
you come to think of it, isn’t it just the other way 
about ? ” 

“ Oh, this is too much ! ” cried Eirene, rising from 
her seat. “ Am I to endure these insults — to be defied 
to my very face ? And this from one whom I trusted I ” 

“Calm yourself, madame,” said M. Kirileff, seizing 
the opportunity to point a judicious moral. “ All your 
friends must regret that your impatience oT restraint, 
your love of the bizarre, led you into such a situation, 
but you will not be left to cope with fit alone. My 
instructions are to inquire your wishes for the future ? ” 
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^-<314 to go anywbmir aws^ from frere ! ” She sank 
ufiao the’divim igain. 

“1 fear Kirileff’s tone was slightly sevm?e — 

*'that your Royal Highness can hardly expect to be 
raoeiired at Court as beicnre, at any rate until your 
reputation for — shaU I say eccentricity of behaviour ?•— 
has been in some degree forgottmi. You would not 
care to remain here?” 

” Here ? ” Eirene shuddered. ” I detest every stone 
of the place. No, monsieur, I must be in a town. 
My health, my nerves, have suffered cruelly from the 
miseries of the past month, and from this crowning 
trial. I need medical care, female attendance.” 

” I can well understand your feelings, madame. As 
I came here, Madame Ladoguin, the wife of our 
Consul-General at Therma, begged me to place her 
house and her services at your disposal for as long 
as you required them. She is a charming and accom- 
plished woman, and her society will cheer and refresh 
you." 

** Very well,” said Eirene, rising. “ I hardly dare 
indulge hope for the future, after what I have suffered 
to-day. You will pardon me if I leave you now, 
monsieur. I can endure no more.” 

“ I am grieved to have been the means of inflictmg 
this pain upon you, madame.” M. Kirileff escorted 
her to the door, noticing the stony glance of disdain 
die bestowed upon Maurice as she swept past him, 
and returned to his seat with a complete change of 
manner, while the monks pushed forward to listefc 

”I need not waste much time on you,” he said 
contemptuoudy to Maurice and Zoe. "You know 
why you are hoe, and the step you must take to 
obtain your release. Until you take that step, 3 n>u 
may be very sure you will remain in safe cust^y. 
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Understand that^km aze^if^inoners, no bnger gtMSfts. 
We do not propose to ^frolillissoino peof^ 

like yon with the luxnriia of'# first-clidiii hotek Yon 
will see that the man is pkoed in one of jronr 
dungeons,*^ he added autiMaifitHitiaely to Papa A^an* 
asios, “ and the woman in one of Ate ie% commodious 
cells reserved for female pilgrims." 

"But, lord, the dungeons have not been used fin: 
hundreds of yeSis!" protested the monk in his bad 
French. 

"Then have one cleared for the prisoner. If there 
are rats, so much the better. It is unnecesSSay for me 
to use threats," he addressed Mtarice again; "your 
own mind— dull-witted Englishman though you are — 
will paint the troth for you. Here you are, and here 
yon stay until you write out and sign the confession I 
shall leave you. No one knows where you are, or 
would think of looking for you here, and even if your 
prison was known, an army could not rescue you. 
Her Royal Highness is not vindictive, but we idlow 
no tampering with the heritage of a princess under 
Scythian protection. I may ks well tell you that 
your accomplice, the alleged British officer, is on 
the point of leaving Emathia, on the plea that he 
is summoned back to his military duties." 

“ He doesn’t know Wylie, does he, Zoe ? ” said 
Maurice, as they were left standing together for a 
moment while M. Kirileff conversed with the Hegou- 
menos, and Papa Athanasios was absent {nreparing 
the dungeon. 

" Of coarse not. Oh, Maurice, do you believe now 
what I said to you about Eirene ? I knew she would 
take it like this." 

" It’s only for the first few minutmi*^ sakl Maurice, 
unruffled. " When she gets by herself, and this fdlow 
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isa^ to make vile suggestions, sfae’ll remember all 
we’ve been through together, and she’ll know we simply 
coi^dn’t have" -meant any harm to her. Of coarse, it 
was -bound to give her a shock, but she’ll be frighthilly 
Sony when she realises the things she has said.” 

** Maurice, you would contentedly lie down and let 
Eirene trample on you ! She is — no, I won’t say it.” 

** It’s awfully hard on you, I know,” said Maurice. 

I wish you could dissociate yourself from me in 
some way.”. 

“ As if I would ever give away your case ! Why, it’s 
mine as much as yours. No, we will stick to each 
other, Maurice, if ah the Eirenes in the world turn 
against us. I iihall set to work on a novel at once — 
making it up in my mind, of course. I have never 
been able to find time to get to work absolutely 
undisturbed before. And you will frame a plan for 
governing Emathia, no doubt. Dear boy, keep up 
heart I ” 

The tears were in Zoe’s eyes as she spoke, and her 
cheerful voice shook. Maurice patted her on the 
shoulder. 

” All right, Zoe. Papa Athanasios will kwkafter me, 
you may be sure. "Don’t get dismal. Wylie will be 
here before long, trust him. And don’t think too 
hardly of Eirene.” 

“ Always Eirene I ” Zoe stamped her foot as Maurice 
was led away. He turned and nodded gaily to her, and 
a curious thought came into her mind. “ Could it be ? ” 
she asked of herself. “ Shall I suggest it to Mamrice ? 
No, it would be worse for him if it turned out not to be 
true. I wish it might be that, for his sake — ^and hers 
and mine, too, for the matter of that. But I don’t 
behove she could do it.” 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

“SPLENDIDE MEMDAX.” 

It seemed to Zot that, save for the &ct that JMtaurice’s 
place of confinement was called a^dungeon and hers a 
cell, the change in the state of affairs pressed rather 
more hardly on her than on him. Her new room was 
very small, very dirty, absolutely devoid of furniture, 
and almost destitute of light, a small grated aperture 
just under the ceiling offering the only approach to a 
window. Moreover, Maurice had the friendly Papa 
Athanasios to look after him, while the old woman who 
acted as Zoe’s gaoler seemed positively to gloat over 
her humiliation. This attitude was in itself a challenge, 
and before Zoe had been in her new quarters half an 
hour she had bullied old Marig(^ into providing a 
broom and fetching her rug and other possessions 
from the room she had occupied with Eirene. The 
cell looked much less hopeless when a certain amount 
of the dust of ages had been removed, the rug spread 
on the stone divan, and Zoe’s few clothes neatly rolled 
up as cushions. In the homely work of tidying up, 
moreover, she wore off some of her indignation against 
Eirene, and was able to turn her mind to other sub- 
jects. Her words to Maurice had not been idle, or 
designed merely to console him. The ide^ a rtpiy 
had come into her mind, and was working itself out 
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aU.tbe more vividly for her removal daring the past 
nioniJi fyom usual surroundings and pursuits. It 
going to be splendid*, she felt, with the curious 
leaping of heart which the self-development of a new 
theme always caused in her. If only she had her 
note-t^c^ at hand! But since they were not to be 
had* ^e must work more carefully than usual, more 
by rule wad line, so as to be able to reproduce the 
story frcins. memory when she regained her freedom. 
The whitewashe4 walls of her cell offered a ready- 
made tablet^tbr memoranda, and a rusty nail she had 
discovered in the course of her sweepings would serve 
as a stylus. In marked contrast with the excitement 
of the morning, ^e passed a quiet and perfectly 
happy afternoon absorbed in blocking out her chap- 
ters, raising horrible suspicions in the mind of her 
gaoler, who could only imagine that the mysterious 
signs on the wall were some kind of sorcery, directed 
against the welfare of the monastery. j 

The next morning Zoe was at work again as soon as 
she had pot her room tidy, and it was with uncon- 
cealed impatience that she found herself snmmoned by 
old Mango to follow her. “ Come, O girl, quickly 1 ” 
she coudd understand this, at any rate, ^ugh neither 
now nor at any other time could she extract: any 
rational information from the wardress, as ..Maurice 
called her. Following her down the steep tiose-worn 
stairs* she found Eirene, escorted by M. Kirileff, await- 
Inig her in the courtyard, and she was not too much 
approM^ with her story to derive some pleasure from 
noticing that Eirene looked pale and ill at ease. It 
M. iimleff who spoke, after receiving an imperioiis 
gesture. ’ 

'' H«r Royal Highness is aruuous even now to save 
you from the penalty due to your brother’s obstinacy,” 
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be said. If you choose to sigo the coai^smm I 
have drawn out, ytm will bd pwm^ed to attend lier 
to Tfaerma, and she frilbasly se« that 3 fou ate 
sent home from thwe.**' 

“Thank yoni I prefer to be hwe," returned Zbe 
briskly. '*You don’t l»ow whal^ai kuuhiess you are 
doing me by toping me where there are no vhntors. 
I have not llad an idle moment yet, and itty time is 
fully occujMed frir ahead.” 

M. Kirileff looked unaffectedly astonished, and Eirene 
interposed, in the languid tones of oneHleaty of the 
subject. 

“ I regard you with compassiim,” she said, “ for I 
know that your facile imagination can tiiake the wildoit 
dreams appear realities to you. Your brother I cannot 
trust myself to see, for he has not the same excuse. If 
it was you who suggested the imposture, and induced 
him to acquiesce in it, I can only advise you to undo 
the harm you baAre done in leading astray an otherwise 
worthy young man. The good Father Athanasios will 
convey to him any message from you advising him ;to 
submit, but no others.” • 

“ I’m sorry you took the trouble to make such an 
arrangement, for it won’t be /^nted," said Zoe. 
“ And when you have had time to think things ova:, 
and realise what you have done, I shall be sorry for 
you, Eirene.” 

“There is no use in pndcmging this discussimt, I 
think,” said Eirene to M. Kirileff. ^‘We are not 
likely to meet again,” she added, over her should^’, 
to Zoe, “but should you return to at better mind, 
I toll have, ^basnre in extending iny*p>troai^ 
to you.” 

Zoe returned to her cell fuming, ai^l it wis sense 
time before to was siffBciently cahn to resiitne her 
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t!^oi^i;While Eirene turned away to begin her journey 
toJNieniia in M. Kirileff’s company. He had horses, 
atnpnts aad tents awmting him below the rock, and 
a from the village had been impressed to wait 
upon her. (She was treated with the utmost defer- 
«)$e { her tent was pitched apart from the rest ; her 
pleaiure was consulted as to the hours of haking or 
starting again; but she was kept perpetually under 
surveillance. In her tent her maid watched her; if 
she wandered outside it, two cavasses kept her faith- 
fully in sight; on the march M. Kirileff, riding beside 
her, at precisely the right distance to the rear, divided 
his attention between her face and the track. He 
had a way of leading the conversation round to 
Maurice and Zoe, or to her experiences in the 
brigands* camp, but her replies baffled him. They 
told so little that he could draw no conclusions, and 
they expressed still less. It was with a mixture of 
resentment and relief that he handed her over at last 
to the care of Madame Ladoguin, and gave his final 
instructions to that lady in private. 

"1 hope you may have better success with our 
charming Princess than I have had,” he said. “ I 
no longer wonder that she was able to {dan and effect 
her escape from Scythia as she did.” . 

<‘Well, you could hardly expect her, after her late 
experiences, to confide in so youthful and dibomaire 
a person as yourself, could you ? ” smiled his hostess. 
*' But with a woman, and one who has seen something 
of her world, it may be different." 

“If there is any one in the world who can win 
her confidence, it is Chariclea Feodorovna,” said 
M. Kirileff, with every appearance of fervent convic- 
tion; “and I only trust she may.” 

“ Why ? ” the quick note of alarm in the lady’s voice 
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showed that she eceated danger. " ¥oti don’t 
that she has any empathy with the impostor ?” 

"None whatever—at p»«»«|ti.bat with a 
one alarays fears a change of mind. There is some- 
thing most weiarisomely eonvincing . abont the youth 
Smith. A man of any other natiiM, convict^ of b^e 
treachery in the presence of a lady whose good of^ion 
he must surdy prize, would have protested, entreated, 
asseverated his innocence. But this sto^ English- 
man does not even give himself the trouble to offer 
a statement. He contents himself with asserting that 
he is in the right, in a tone which implies that it 
signifies nothing whether she believes it or not, and 
proceeds to drive her to frenzy by insisting on his 
pretensions. There is something impressive in this 
brutal simplicity.” 

” Quite so,” said Mme. Ladoguin. “ And you think 
it impressed her, or will yet succeed in doing so ? ” 

“ I am trusting to your influence that it may not. 
I will own that I have had moments of alarm. I 
imagined that I distinguished on her face a look 
resembling relief when I first* revealed to her the 
nature of the deception. But it passed quickly vdien 
I pointed out its sordid motive^ and the bourgeois 
origin of the plotters. A peasant would have been 
infinitely more welcome as a rival than a respectable 
youth of the middle class.” 

“But I had the idea that these Teffianys— these 
Smiths, I should say — belonged to the petite noblesse, 
what the English call ' gentry,’ ” said Mme. Ladoguin. 
M. Kirileff smiled meaningly. 

“That is an idea I must beg you to bSnii^ feohi 
your mind. For the purposes of conversation with 
the Princess, they are of a superior Wder of 
cultnrists. I brought the thing home to her when 
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I {K^iited out that she would have been offiered a 
marriage with young Sihith as the price dt her tife 
fidlen into v^ hands of Panagiotis.” 

^You have prq>ared the ground well, Boris Con- 
SttfD^inovitdi. She exhibited 

llfcHlt; than disgust — agony. And thereup<m the 
inincmxt Monsieur Smith spoils the effect by demand- 
ing with fury what I have been sa3ring to make her 
unhapi^!'** 

“Ah, these unrehearsed effects — how they ruin our 
best scenes! But the young man is certainly im- 
possible. I suppose ” — ^with sudden keenness — “ it has 
hot struck' you to hint to the young lady that in case 
of any further* escapades on her part, Scythia might 
be driven to abandon her claim, and take up that of 
this’ pretender instead? That would make it earier 
to manage her.” 

“You terrify me!" cried M. Kirileff, with genuine 
alarm. “Is it possible you do not see that our only 
hold over her is to maintain her in the assurance that 
hers k the only claim worth considering ? The merest 
suggestion that the youth might conceivably have 
right on his side would ruin everything. Down would 
go the barrier of disgust I have erected with so much 
pains, she would see herself is the urarper instead of 
him, and even if we continued to suppmrt her,^ the 
moral support of her own whole-hearth cooAdence 
in hor rii^ts would be gone.” 

“I see,” eaid Mme. Ladognin ' riowly. “IXM, 
firankly, if that is the case, I wonder at your bringfaig 
her here. I will keep a careful watch ovm haTr of 
comae; but in a place like this there axe endkss 
cq>portnnities for mischief. Panagiotis is always at 
hand, and that Captain Wylie is a perfect tmror- 
^ce he was tricked into paying the ransom mthoot 
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icscdog lus^frMkds^ he lus given the city no peace, 
the oonsoiar bocfy exe jtnil as ^ired him an the 
aothoiitaea ase, and he i» brinffiig the AmbasiMiees 
at Cearigirad into the matter. He is certmn to insist 
on seeing the Bdaoess when he finds ot^ she is here, 
to try and discover from berixi^e the Sl|iiths axct 
and he imy pecsoade her of the tnitia of th^ claims.” 

“ He most not see her,” was the prompt reply. 
“Do yoQ think I should have entrusted%er to ytmr 
care if I had not had full confidence in you? You 
must manage — somehow — anyhow ^ — to keep them 
apart. A word to the doctor will ensure a certain 
amount of quiet and retirement for the Rgbcess^-she 
sees only your very intimate friends, and no foreigners, 
you perceive? Your brother will keep you informed 
of Captain Wylie’s movements, and when he is in 
the city you will go to no place where you would be 
likely to meet him, and you will take care that the 
direction of your drives does not leak out through 
the servants. He will scarcely force his way into the 
Consulate, or if he did, I have no doubt your husband 
would repel force with force, an'd public opinion would 
justify him. If be should obtain an entrance by any 
stratagem, I can trust you to deal with him.” 

“Oh, I’m aot afraid of that. It is the scandal, 
the unpleasantness. The man is so atrociously 
pessistent.” 

“I understand. I don’t mind telling you that I 
dklike this delay in Thenna as mock as you can. 
Bat udiat is to be done? It is all very well to give 
out that the Princess went on pilgrimage, but every 
(me in the Conrt circle knows the real s&te ctf the 
case, and dm cannot be received as if nothing had 
haiqjened. Their Imperial Hajesties me deei% in- 
censed. I diafi represent as strongly As I can the 
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expkUency of bringing hef teck qnickly, and 3roa must 
prevdi upon bar to write a letter of penitence and 
sttbstission, which witt help matters on. ^w>rt 'of a 
convent— <uid I should not care to trust her in one 
outside Sc3rthia — she is safo: with you tiian riie could 
be anyu^re else.** 

** suppose a letter signed by her would not be 
sufficient ? ** 

M. Kirileff shook his head. " It would appear too 
casual. No, the writing most be her own throughout. 
But I hope much from your persuasions. You will 
keep constantly before her, of course, the peril and 
disgrace from which she has been rescued, and point 
out that her only hope for the future lies in a return 
to Court favour. One sraming I must give you. 
Don’t attempt to represent the young man Smith as 
a plotter, or as intending anything but the most 
honourable and bourgeois of marriages. One glance 
at his face shows you that he is absolutely incapable 
of the slightest approach to art or finesse of any kind. 
Remember that he is a mere tool in the bands of the 
remorseless Panagiotis, who spares no one who comes 
in the way of his schemes.** 

‘*I will remember,*’ laughed the lady. ‘*It is a 
comfort that you think the Princess is willing to be 
persuaded.” 

” I do, but I think she needs to be kept in the 
same mind. I saw signs of wavering myself, on the 
morning we left Hadgi-Antoniou, whdn she expressed 
a wish to see Smith’s si^er in private. I pointed oat 
that the girl — ^ubo is endowed with mme vivacity than 
her brotbw — might very probably, in her rage at the 
discovery of their plot, attempt some violence, and she 
agreed at once that I had better be present. That is 
the sort of assistance I hope for fioni you — an an* 
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obtrusive kfluence constamtiy exertedii both to protect 
her ftoiB intro^n end to fhrn her Noughts in the 
ri^t dkection.” ,) > * 

This conference pot Eirene’s two guardians into a 
state of the fajg^kest mutual appreciation, and M. Kirileff 
went on his way to Scythia with ae ea^ mind; leaving 
his confederate to make Eirene’s life a burden to her. 
The next few weeks were the most absolutely miserable 
the girl had ever experienced, for she knew exactly 
what Maurice and Zoe must think of her, and she 
had no means of fulfilling the task she had set herself. 
The realisation of the part she must play had come 
to her in a flash as she sat beside the Hegonmenos on 
the divan, and listened to the measured pe|iods of 
M. Kirileff. Her first feeling had been something 
more than the relief he had read in her face — positive 
triumph. She had been right, after all, when she 
suspected Maurice of being a prince in disguise. But 
even as the thought crossed her mind, she read in 
the Scythian’s expression that she had betrayed her- 
self, and she saw her course clear before her. To 
remain at Hadgi-Antoniou, throwing in her lot with 
that of Maurice and Zoe, would do no good. The 
monastery which had guarded th« faith for centuries 
could guard secrets as well. The prisoners might 
remain in a living death, unsuspected by the outside 
world, while it would be announced to Europe that 
they had met their fate at the hands of the brigands. 
The Embassies would demand an indemnity and the 
punishment of the murderers, and Scythia would 
supply the Ronmi Government with the necessary 
mon^, while the crime would be added td the record 
of the next few criminals who had tu>t the where- 
withal to grease the palms of jnsticef Even Wylie 
would be deceived by a circumstantial story, perhaps 
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by tile |>{odactioii of r^ies ci his friends, ^4 #o(dd 
retarn’ socrowfaily to India, takrag aivay their last 
h<^. Eirene saw it all, even while oalled up 
the look of resentm^it smd disgust whidi l»d auHRifhd 
M. KMleff of the success of his reaiTae^;cSB«iit of facts. 
^SB mod efi&ce from his mind the memmy of her 
momentaiy slip, ^e must deceive even Mantice and 
Zoe; led he should see in their faces that he was 
bemg {dayed with. She must return to civilisation, 
and in some wey communicate with Wylie, and that 
she might do this, she must throw dust in the eyes 
of friend and foe alike. 

It was a curious feature of her state of mind that 
the momentous news which she had heard from 
M. Kirileff scarcely occurred to her, except as a 
cogent reason why Maurice and Zoe would not be 
allowed to go free save as discredited and self-con- 
fessed impostors. She did not ask herself what ite 
effect might be on her own future, for the exigencies 
of the present occupied all her thoughts. The magni- 
tude of her task kept her sleepless during her fast 
night at the monastery, and led her to the despmate 
attempt, which M. Kirileff had frustrated, to secnre 
Zoe as a confederate. It would be so mudi easier 
to communicate with Wylie, or with smne British 
representative, if there were two to watch foie lippor- 
tunities instead of one, that she conceived the idea 
of inducii^f' Zoe to make an apparent submission aitd 
aocompany her. The envoy’s watchfulness had not 
dnly destroyed this hope, bat i»ui obliged her'«'te 
<toepen the hittaiiess with which Zoe must nsgaid 
her, and entered on the journey with frn&igs 
almost of despair. Without protest she acqiaesced 
in M. Kiriteffs suggestion timt it should be announced 
that hmr R<^ Highness had returned from a pi^pim- 
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age to the ahi^ of Haigi^jU^ooiout and was resting 
at Therma tfe» hardi^ps she 4>ad endergone, 
while dM fidends who had shaied with her the ex- 
pefimce bmi^ captured briganda ware mahing 
a sum wc t if ri f d '.^tonr amoi^ the rock monasteries 
near the Iforean frostier. T^,aAnounoein«Kt would* 
at any rate* give Wylie some idea of the whereabouts 
of his fiiends, and sur^y* sorely, it must lead him to 
insist on seeing her, and learning from her the true 
state o{ the case. 

But in this forecast Eirene had reckoned without 
Chariclea Feodorovna, and the very capable staff of 
assistants she had gathered round her. The Princess 
was received with the tenderest affection and respect, 
and promptly bound hand and foot with bonds too 
imperceptible to resent, too strong to break. The 
doctor who was called in to prescribe for her shattered 
nerves ordered quiet and retirement, with a very little 
society of a cheerful and familiar kind. What could 
be more in accordance with the prescription than to 
limit Eirene’s visitors to select^ members of the 
Scythian colony and a few fevoured representatives 
of those othw Powers which were in sympathy writh 
Scythian aims ? At the same tin^, Madame Ladoguin, 
whose own appearance was a testimmiy to her skill, 
took in hand the restmation of her guest’s complexion, 
which fiad suffered from a month’s exposure to all 
kinds of wet^her, without the protection, of hat or 
veil. It was clear that Eirene could not appear at 
the Sqrtbian Court— whither she was so soon to retipn 
— mth a brown face and red hands, und her advuier 
mated the beneficent t 3 naiit to the iife» forbidding her 
to go out on days when a particala|. wind — or any 
wind— was Mowing, and (^>i;dying hea%g balms vrixich 
tequined, in <»der to produce their fal|;effect, that the 
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patienl ^uld spend ai day in bed. Resiiitaace was 
uselsssi and Eirene acquiesced helplessly for fear of 
arousing susincion, but in one thing she would not 
3riei4* All Madame Ladoguin’s persuasions and en* 
coumgements could not induce her to write the desired 
lej;^ of penitence to the Sc 5 ^hian Court. To such 
ei^^ients was she driven that she would spend whole 
mornings in writing out drafts of the letter and making 
beginnings, which were all torn up. “ I win not leave 
Therma until I have done something to help Maurice 
and Zoe,” she said to herself. “ After that, it doesn’t 
signify what happens to me. I suppose 1 must go 
back to Pavelsburg, but I won’t write what isn’t true 
to make them treat me better. Maurice wouldn’t, and 
I won’t.” 

All this time Wylie made no sign. As soon as she 
reached Therma, Eirene had asked her hostess about 
him, saying frankly that she wished to thank him for 
his efforts in procuring her ransom ; but she was told 
that he had returned to India, satisfied that his friends 
were safe. She did not believe this, but she thought 
it very probable that he wished it to be believed, in 
order that he might have more freedom to act, and in 
her drives she looked narrowly among the crowd of 
many nationalities that thronged the streets for the 
tell-tale eyes which no disguise could hide. But she 
never saw them. Once or twice she ventured Casually 
to inquire of Madame Ladoguin’s guests if they knew 
anything of Captain Wylie, and was always assured, 
with a look of astonishment, that he had made him- 
self only too well known in the city while he remained 
tWe, but that he had now, happily, left it. Still, this 
did not necessarily prove that he had not returned to 
it, and Eirene began to wonder whether she could 
not write to him, as he seemed so strangely riow in 
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gpfth'ng fiaf4 She dM not know his address, but the 
British Consal - General wonkl certakily forward a 
letter. Would it be best to send it by post or by one 
of the servants ? So &r as ^e knew, she was free to 
correspond with any one she would, and it was merely 
the feeling that she had very narefnl and subtle 
adversaries to deal with that made her hesitate. She 
could not aifcurd unsuccessful experiments. If it was 
discovered that she was attempting to communicate 
with Wylie, the fact would give the lie to the attitude 
she had so resolutely maintained, and even if it were 
only discovered that she had written to him, it would 
enable the Ladoguins to anticipate any step he might 
take. 

Curiously enough, the danger attending both the 
means of communication she had contemplated was 
made clear to her on the same day. She was well 
supplied with money, and had been occupied in tlm 
very necessary task of getting some new clothes. One 
of her orders had been sent to a British firm in Vindo- 
bona. It was written in Eirene’s name by Madame 
Ladoguin, who acted as a kind of unofficial lady-in- 
waiting, but it chanced that she was called out of the 
room before it was finished, and Eirene addressed and 
fastened the envelope in a hurry, in order to catch the 
post. The answer arrived in due time, but the trades- 
man begged to know whether there had been more 
than one enclosure, as the letter had been skilfully 
unclosed and refastened before it reached him. The 
incident spoke volumes as to the safety of letters con- 
fided to the Consulate post-bag, and Eirene realised 
that, though she had not discovered it, shcTwas ander 
as strict surveillance as that which luul proved so 
irksome on the journey. Was it s^ fp attempt to 
bribe the servants, she wondered? Thiy all seemed 



aiudow to oblige— even, so it strack her, to be ii»ibed 
— ej^eqbiUy Madsme ijadi^in’s Frendi maid, whose 
servi^ She diared. Were th^ also spies, e^er to 
teiB|it hw to employ them, that they mig^t carry a 
report to their mistress? An impols^ for wfaidi idie 
dMd not account, prompted her to look at the Oioney 
wttii winch she 1^ been fomi^ed. It was all in 
g<dd, and evay>coin was marked with a tiny scratdb in 
exactly the same p>lace. Eirene gave up the idea of 
bribing the servants. 

One attempt she did actually make, which mig^t 
have ended more disastrously than it did. She was 
driving with Madame Ladoguin, and the latter had 
stopped the carriage at a shop in order to leave- a 
message. Before the cavass had time to return, she 
caught sight of a lady advancing towards the cmriage. 

** Pardon, dearest ^incess I ” she said, stepping out 
hastily, but that is the Pannonian Consul-General’s 
wife, who has not been presented to you. I won’t 
inflict her on you, if you will permit me to go to h^, 
for she is a sad bore.” 

Not guessing that the lady in question was mdly 
the wife of the British Consul-General, and ode of the 
persons in all Theuna whom Madame Ladc^uin least 
wished her to meet, Eirene looked round for some 
means of utilising this opportunity. The pr(^;ramme 
of a concert which was to take place for some charity 
lay on the seat opposite her, and she snatched it up 
and wrote on it in pencil:— 

The Princess Eirene F6ofan will be glad to recdve 
Captain Wylie at any time convenient to him. Let 
hiiB'aee that his name is taken to her direct.” ^ 

^le folded the psq>er, addressed it to the care of 
the British Consul-General, and beckoned to a begger 
whom the absence of the comss had tempted to 
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draw near the carnage. In her hand she held a 
gold pi^. 

'‘For Sir Francis, at the Consulate of Great 
Britain,” idle whispered in French. ** This is for you, 
if you will take it to him.” 

He lookt^ up at her with gree^ oncomprdien(hi^ 
eyes, and she waved him hastily away as Madame 
Ladoguin turned round. “The British Consul* 
Genera! 1 ” she repeated, in an agony, and saw that 
he understood her; but he shambled away down an 
alley in the opposite direction to that in which the 
British Consulate lay. Eireae never heard anything 
more of him or her message, but she realised gradually 
that she ought to be thankful she had lighted on a 
rogue too unsophisticated to double his gains by 
carrying it to the Scythian instead of the Brith^ 
Consul-General. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


ART WITH A PURPOSE. 

Awn to Eirene’s feelings at this time were those of 
Wylie. As soon as he heard of her arrival in Thenna 
he tried to see her, but was assured that she was too 
ill to receive visitors. Losing no time, he took ship 
with Armitage for Morea, and paid a sufficiently 
exhaustive visit to the rock monasteries on that side 
of the frontier to make sure that his friends were not 
and had not been at any of them. There remained 
only Hadgi-Antoniou, but on trying to penetrate to 
it he was promptly turned back by the frontier guards, 
who asserted that he was attempting to lead a Greek 
band into Emathian territory. Returning to Tberma, 
with the intention, of reaching the monast^ from 
thence, he found himself confronted with obstacles 
of every description. The Vali had become intolerably 
solicitous for his safety, and refused to let him go with- 
out an escort, while declining either to provide the 
escort or to allow Wylie to ruse one for himself. It 
was the same with the purveyors of guides, horses, 
servants, all the necessaries of a traveller, but Wylie 
was stolidly combating one objection after another, 
when the distant sight one day of Eirene in the 
Ladogoins’ carriage gave a new direction to his 
thoughts. His determination to see her was, how* 
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ever, only the prelude to a fresh series of disappoint- 
ments. Once, and only once, he obtained an entrance 
into the Scyrikian Consulate, where he was received 
by Madame Ladoguin, who in honeyed accents con- 
veyed to him her Royal Highness’s thanks for his past 
services, and regret that she wasivnable to see him. 
Entreaties, arguments, threats, fell powerless against 
the armour of her suave impenetrability, and though 
Wylie retired with the determination to try his luck 
another day, he was not admitted again. 

After this, he tried writing to Eirene. His first 
letter was answered in her name by Madame Ladogniin, 
and conveyed the same message that he had already 
received from her lips, but couched in more formal 
terms, as though to rebuke his presumptuous impor- 
tunity. Two or three succeeding letters remained 
unanswered, and^hose that followed were returned 
unopened. Bribery was the next resort, and he found 
many itching palms among the servants and underlings 
of the Consulate; but it was not long before he was 
forced to the conclusion that none of his messages had 
been allowed to reach their destination. 

There was a certain obstinacy in Wylie that refused 
to be baffled. He watched the doQrs of the Consulate, 
he laid ambushes at spots which Madame Ladoguin 
and her guest were likely to pass in their drives. But 
his adversaries were equally obstinate, and £ur more 
subtle. Nicetas Mitsopoulo dogged his movements 
with unfiuling watchfulness, and reported daily, some- 
times hourly, to his sister. False information as to 
the direction to be taken by the ladies in their drives 
was liberally supplied, and the carriage never issued 
from the Consulate when Wylie was on the vratch. 
And yet his persistence was not without its effect at 
last. An Englishwoman would have said that it got 



ttp<m Madame Ladoguin’s nerves. If this wetched 
Bi^nliman ooDtinned to picket the approaches to ha- 
hottM in this way, some aondent must at lengdi give 
him the interview which he sought, for she ooidd not 
always be on the watdi everywhere, After.^jiaature 
oonnderation, and consultation with her Inro&r, she 
took one of those bold steps which are possibte only 
to great minds. She called on the wife of the British 
Consttl<>General and requested a private intmview, in 
the course of which she complained to her with deep 
regret of the ungentlemanly conduct of cme of her 
husband’s nationals. This person had been one of 
the party captured by brigands at the same time as 
Madame Ladoguin's royal guest, and had so far pre- 
sumed upon the circumstance as to fall violently in 
love with the Princess, and to persecute her, even now 
that she had returned to civilisatidh, with attentions 
that were as insulting as they were undesired. He 
waylaid her daily, bribed servants to convey amorous 
notes to her, and had filled her with such terror and 
disgust that she could scarcely bring herself to venture 
beyond the precincts of the Consulate. 

To Lady Francis this revelation supplied ab once 
a key to Wylie’s i»rsistent efforts, and a new and 
intense interest in life. In all innocence she lent her- 
self to Madame Ladoguin’s manipuhUion, moved by 
a sincere pity for him, coupled with a i^atifying sense 
pwsonal importance in thus becoming involved in 
the love affidrs of a royal parsonage. She conveyed 
Madame Ladr^in’s appeal to her husbaml, and Sir 
Frank, who liked Wylie and was now doubly sorry 
for hhn, requested his presoux, and talked to him like 
a fotber. 

“ No disoedit to you — most natural, I’m sure — Imt 
you see, in the case of a young lady of sudi high rank. 
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tliis 8(^ of thing won’t do,” was ths burd«i of his 
song, and the impossibility of convincing him of the 
truth drove Wylie nearly fiantic. Sir Frank per- 
sisted in r^^arding his solmnn denials ^ attempts not 
to cotnpfbmise tlm lady, and sturdily demanded why 
he laid .Wait Ibr her and amtoyed her with inters if 
he was net in Jove with her. 

“ But don’t you see, sir,” dtied Wylns at last, “ that 
the Princess is the last person who saw the Smiths ? 
I only want to know fiodi her the truth about them.” 

” But you have heard that they are exploring among 
the monasteries. Why should you wish to discredit 
the Princess’s word and that of M. Kirileff?” 

“Why haven’t the Smiths written to me? Why 
can I find out nothing about them ? They must vrant 
clothes and things — and money. How can they go 
exploring without it ? ” 

“ 1 see,” said Sir Frank, beginning for the first time 
to regard the mystery as something more than a 
figment of Wylie’s brain. “ But what exactly do you 
want to find out from the Princess ? ” 

“I want to ask her where she left them, and 
in what circumstances, and how they proposed to 
manage.” 

“But you don’t need a private*interview fiw that.” 

“ I have never asked for a private interview, sir. I 
shall be del^hted to ask her the questions in the 
presence of yourself and Ladoguin and the fall staff 
of both Consulates.” 

“ Well, perhaps Lady Francis and Madftme Ladoguin 
would be sufficient for the purpose, and less alarming 
to the young lady,” chuckled Sir Fra|^« “ I’ll see 
about it, then. You leave the matter in my htmds, 
and don’t hang abcmt the Sc}rthian CoQsolate mean- 
while — ^you understand?” 
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Wylie acquiesced and departed, to rage furiously 
over the matter in the hearing of Armitage, who 
was still waiting at Therma to see him through his 
troubles, and incidentally to make Emathian sketches 
for the ‘ Plastic.' He listened placidly to Wylie’s wrath- 
ful declaration — when his fury at the absolute injustice 
and stupidity of the accusation allowed him inteUigible 
utterance-^that he had been made to look a fool before 
the whole city. Not even the suggestion of ungentle- 
matily behaviour appeared to sting him so deeply as 
the charge of having fallen in love with Eirene. 

“Calm yourself,” said the artist coolly, when Wylie 
had anatl^matised all concerned to an extent that 
seemed to him sufficient. “You are the lion in the 
net ; well, will you allow me the honour of being the 
mouse ? ” 

“ What’s this ? ” growled Wylie, taking up the large 
envelope addressed to Eirene which his friend placed 
before him. 

“That is a letter from Princess Florence, Duchess 
ot Inverness, introducing an English artist of the 
name of Armitage to the Princess Eirene F^ofan, 
whom H.R.H. met in France in the spring.” 

“ And how in the world did you get to know, the 
Dudiess of Inverness ? ” 

“I really don’t know, unless I say like the old 
Italian chap, * I also am a painter.’ I had the cheek 
to adc for a letter in her own writing, lest the 
Ladoguins should suppress it and answer it them- 
selves, like yours. Of course, 1 didn’t say why I 
was so anxious to see Princess Eirene, but the lady- 
in-waiting* says that the Duchess has suggested she 
should let me wait upon her with my sketches, and 
perhaps paint her portrait if she happens to want it 
done. So I suppose she thinks I’m hard up.” 
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Well, and am I to go instead of you ? ” demanded 
Wylie. 

** Oh, blessed innocence ! Do you think you would 
ever be admitted into the Scythian Consulate if you 
brought a letter from the Empe^r of Scythia himself? 
or that your appearance, and especially your eyes, 
aren’t knbwh to every bootboy about the place ? Of 
course I shall go. You don’t catch me abusing the 
Duchess’s kindness by sending an objectionable fire- 
eater like you — objectionable to Scythia, I mean — to 
represent me. But I shall have a try at doing your 
business. What is it you want exactly?” 

To see her, to know from her own lips what has 
become of them ! ” cried Wylie. ‘‘ Tell her that if 
I still hear nothing of them I shall follow her wherever 
she goes until I get the truth out of her.” 

‘‘Gently. This is eminently a case for the use of 
guile. Now let us devise a scheme. You must re- 
member that it’s quite possible you won’t be allowed 
to see her even now. Let us tty if we can’t arrange 
it so that I may manage to get hold of the needed 
information in any case.” 

They laid their plans, and in due time Armitage 
delivered his letter at the Consulate, where it caused 
great searchings of heart. As he had anticipated, it 
proved impossible to treat an introduction from the 
art -loving British Princess in the cavalier feshion 
which was good enough for Wylie's notes, and he 
was gratified by an intimation that the Princess Eirene 
would receive him the next day. When he presented 
himself with his portfolio of sketches, it wits no surprise 
to him to be received first by Madame Ladoguin, who 
desired to impress upon him, with an unspeakably 
frank air of taking hiili into her inmost confidence, 
that he must not mention in her Royal Highness’s 
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hearing the name of Captain Wylie. He had probably 
learnt from the rumours of the city of that person’s 
extraordinary behaviour with regard to the Princess, 
but he could not possibly guess what pain it had 
given her. Armitage faced the ambassador with a 
mien as open as her own. 

“Thanks so much for telHng me,’’ he said, in his 
boyish way. “ I don’t suppose I should, in any case, 
have mentioned him unless the Princess had done it 
first, but now I’ll be extra careful.’* 

When he was ushered into Eirene’s presence, he 
caught a momentary look of disappointment on her 
face, a glance to see whether any one was following 
him, which told him in a moment that she had been 
cherishing the wild hope of seeing Wylie in disguise. 
The discovery took away half the difficulty of his task, 
by resolving at once the question whether she was 
or was not a willing accomplice in the conspiracy of 
silence. The weary languor of her tones when she 
asked him where he had studied, and how the Duchess 
had become acquainted with him, was welcome, as 
calculated to lull the suspicions of Mme. Ladoguin. 
It was quickly evident, however, that no temporary 
assurance was to he allowed to blind that lady’s vigil- 
ance. She stood between Eirene and Armitage, and 
handed to the former each sketch as it was taken from 
the portfolio. It was not until the entire contents had 
passed through her hands that she retreated to the 
end of the table, and sat down with some fancy work. 
Armitage observed that the work was not of a very 
engrossini; nature, for while her hands were busy with 
it, her eyes were free to roam as before. Eirene was 
still looking through the sketches, now guaranteed 
harmless by her guardian hersdf. 

“It has been a great pleasure to me to see your 
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work,” she said graciously to the painter. “ I only 
wish yon had brought more portraits. The Duchess 
of Inverness says you have painted a half-length of 
the Duke for her.” 

“I have a photograph here, ma’am,” and 

Armitage took the card from d pocket in the port- 
folio, cbntriving rather ostentatiously to exhibit first 
one side and then the other to the vigilant gaze of 
Mme. Ladoguin, somewhat in the manner of the con- 
jurer who desires to assure his audience that there is 
no deception. 

“Yes, I like that very much,” said Eirene, after 
studying the photograph carefully ; “ but I have never 
seen the Duke — or indeed any of the people you have 
shown me. Have you no portrait of any one I know ? ” 

"Only one. I’m afraid, ma’am — a sketch of Cap- 
tain Wylie,” with a deprecating glance at Madame 
Ladoguin. 

" I must have missed that. Let me see it, please.” 
Armitage produced the portrait from under the others, 
where Madame Ladoguin had, dexterously slipped it 
instead of passing it on to Eirene. It was a pencil 
sketch, worked up with a good deal of care. One 
foot impatiently advanced, Wylie seemed almost to be 
stepping out of the picture, with a look of reckless 
resolution on his face. 

“ Oh, this is lifelike. How well I know that expres- 
sion 1 ” said Eirene, with a smile and a sigh over the 
memories called up by the portrait. " But the picture 
should be coloured. Nothing can do justice to Captain 
Wylie that does not show the colour of bis eyes.” 

" This is merely a rough sketch, ma’am. Tbappened 
to catch him in an attitude I liked. I tell him I shall 
work it up into a picture of him terrorising an army 
with a riding-whip, a la General Gordon.” 
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You will be obliged to alter the background, then. 
"Why place a soldier in such sylvan surroundings ? 

** Oh, that was a bit of woodland I wanted to get 
in somewhere,” said the artist frankly. 1 was rather 
proud of it, because I fliought I had got the look of 
that particular kind of bush rather well. You don*t 
like it, ma’am ? ” with some disappointment. Per- 
haps if you saw it in a better light ? ” He moved 

towards the window, and Eirene turned in her chair. 

** 1 see you have made him sign it. What a bold 
hand he writes!” she observed easily. *^Yes, Mr 
Armitage, I think I did you an injustice. The growth 
of that particular shrub must be very difficult to render. 
It is the sweet-scented plant that grows in thickets, is 
it not ? ” 

She spoke lightly, almost at random, for Armitage 
had placed the sketch in her hands upside-down, and 
all the shading of the bushes was discernible as writing. 

‘‘You must manage to receive me. When 
can I see you ? Where are the Smiths ? I am 
certain there has been foul play. I have been 
trying in every possible way for weeks to get an 
interview with you, but have been assured that 
you refused ft. Only tell me where Smith and 
his sister are, and how to help them, and I will 
give you no more trouble. You cannot be so 
heartless as to abandon them to no one knows 
what fate. — ^James Graham Wylie,” 

“When was this taken? Captain Wylie looks 
thinner than when I saw him,” Eirene went on. 

“Two <fays ago, ma’am.” 

“Two days ago? but not here? He is not in 
Therma ? I have several times said that I wished to 
receive Captain Wylie, to thank him for his services 
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to me, but I always assured he had returned to 
India. What does this mean?” 

“ He is staying at my hotel, ma’am, and I know he 
is most anxious to wait on you.” Armitage cast a 
glance at Madame Ladoguin \0iich blended cleverly 
perplepty and a request for pardon, and she responded 
to it. 

“ I am grieved to tell you, madame, that since Cap- 
tain Wylie’s return to Therma, his conduct has been 
such as to call down the reprobation even of his own 
Consul. The kindest thing is to attribute it to a dis- 
ordered brain. I can’t enter into the details, but it is 
absolutely impossible for you to receive him.” 

” I see,” said Eirene, with a slight frown. “ I must 
ask you, Mr Armitage, to inform Captain Wylie that it 
is not convenient to me to receive him.” 

” It is not for me to question your decision, ma’am,” 
said the artist, ” blit I think I could ei^lain things to 
your satisfaction if you would allow it ? ” She made 
no sign, and he continued bluntly, *‘I fancy, ma’am, 
that my friend could dispense vrith paying his respects 
if you would be good enough to send him the informa- 
tion he wants about Mr and Miss Smith.” 

Eirene raised her eyebrows. •‘I thought it was 
understood that when I parted from them they were 
in perfect health?” she said. 

” And cheerfulness, madame,” put in Madame Lado- 
guin. “You have mentioned to me more than once 
Miss Smith's extreme cheerfulness when you quitted 
her.” 

"Yes,” said Eirene, with a little smile, .".I rather 
resented her cheerfulness, for I did not like her stay- 
ing behind, and had exhausted all my powers of per- 
suasion to induce her to return with me to Therma, 
but in vain. I am afraid that is all I can tell you, Mr 
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Armitage. And now about your own work. Could 
you undertake a portrait of me — now, while I am still 
here ? ” 

“ I should be highly honoured, ma’am.” 

” Then let us decide ” began Eirene, but Madame 

Ladoguin interposed. 

“Dearest Princess, pardon me, but what tudll Dr 
Simovics say? He ordered you complete rest from 
anything that might try the nerves, and you have no 
idea of the strain of sitting for a portrait. If you like, 
I can send and ask his advice, but I fear I know what 
his answer will be.” , 

“So do I,” said Eirene resentfully. “This means 
that I must give up my portrait, then. But I must 
have a picture of yours,” turning to Armitage. “I 
wonder ” — she took up some of the sketches — “ whether 
you would object to try a view of Hadgi-Antoniou 
from my description merely? I Kke the pictures of 
the Morean monasteries extremely, but as I have 
never seen them they do not appeal to me as Hadgi- 
Antoniou does.” 

“ I will try my best, ma’am ; but I fear the picture 
would not be very satisfactory. If you could give me 
just a rough sketch«of your own ? ” 

“ Unfortunately I can’t draw at all. But I suppose 
I could show you roughly what it is like. I should 
like a picture of the church, but I know it would be 
hopeless for me to try to do that. The view must be 
from the ground below. Now you must bot laugh at 
my crude efforts,” as Armitage supplied her with a 
pencil an(] an Unused sheet of paper. “ The rock goes 
up, up, nearly straight, like this, and the monastery is 
at the very top, hanging over in some places. This 
is the rope and net by which visitors are drawn up. 
These things which look like caterpillars on the face 
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of the rock are ladders. The monks must have some 
more to bridge the gaps, but I never saw them in use, 
and I don’t know where they keep them. Here at the 
edge of the summit are the monks’ gardens. Don’t 
expect me to draw bushes *5 you do.” She was 
scribbling w^th intense energy ,''atod Armitage, looking 
over her, read — 

“ They are here — Z. in pilgrims’ rooms, M. in 
underground dungeon. Monks are divided into 
two parties, Greek and Thracian. Hegoumenos 
and Greeks friendly but timid. Thracians under 
Scythian orders. Greeks will yield to definite 
order from CEcumenical Patriarch for release 
of prisoners. Be prepared to bribe Thracians 
heavily, and to threaten, or even use, force. 
Be secret, or prisoners may be removed.” 

” This is an overhanging forest, ma’am, I presume ? ” 
asked Armitage. Eirene laughed consciously. 

“ Oh no, only bushes, and in some places grass.” 

“Then — pardon me — I think, perhaps, this kind of 
touch would express it better.” He took the pencil, 
and wrote — 

“ Are you in danger ? • Can we help you 
first?” 

“I think I shall get you to give me some drawing 
lessons,” said Eirene admiringly. “ Is this it ? ” and 
she wrote*- 

“You can do nothing for me. I shall be 
taken back to Sc3^a. SboiX^ disappointment 
about the portrait.” 

■ “ If 1 might venture to offer a suggestion, ma’am, 
bushes don’t generally wear their branches on the 
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outside,” said Armitage drily, taking the pencil again, 
and covering Eirene’s writing with light and dark 
shading bearing a sufficient resemblance to foliage. 

“I really must have some lessons,” said she, with 
renewed admiration. “ Chariclea, you are not to tell 
me that Dr Simovics would object to that.” 

“ Alas, dearest Princess ! ” lamented Mme. Ladoguin, 
who was firm in a not unnatural determination to save 
herself the wear and tear of the p^etual surveillance 
any further visits from the artist would entail. “ The 
doctor was most particular in ordering complete rest 
for mind and eye and hand.” 

“ If I might have the honour of painting your por- 
trait, ma’am,” ventured Armitage, ” I am sure I could 
manage so that you would find the sittings very little 
strain. Once we had settled on a characteristic atti- 
tude, you could move about as you liked.” 

“ I knew it wouldn’t be so bad,” said Eirene tri- 
umphantly. ‘*^/ou hear, Chariclea?” 

" How unfortunate I am, compelled to represent the 
doctor, and bear the odium of his measures ! ” cried 
Mme. Ladoguin distractedly. ” I can only say as I 
did before, let us ask him, madame.” 

“I know what tljat means,” said Eirene, with a 
pout. “A princess in disgrace is a very helpless 
person, Mr Armitage.” 

“You don’t know what a disappointment it is to 
me, ma’am,” he answered, while Madame Ladoguin 
made a deprecating movement. “ I had'^ hoped so 
much from the Duchess’s introduction.” 

“When you see her you must tell her that it was 
not my faftilt,” said Eirene, scribbling vigorously. 
“ The rock is grey, the walls are white, the roofs red 
tiles, the bushes grey -green, the sky very blue. I 
have written the colour on each, so that you may 
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remember. There, Chariclea, what do you think 
of it?” 

Madame Ladoguin viewed the work of art with a 
caustic eye. 

“Indeed, madame, I fear I s^iould hardly recognise 
Hadgi-Antoniou from your pictute of it.” 

“ Then you must make it right, Mr Armitage,” said 
Eirene, rising. “Qure its defects instead of mine, if 
you please.” 



CHAPTER XX. 

BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION. 

“ Now that you have your information,” said Armitage, 
when he had recounted to Wylie what had passed 
during his audience of Eirene, “what do you think 
of doing?” 

“ There can’t be much doubt about that. We must 
go to Czarigrad and get hold of the Patriarch. Pana- 
giotis must go, I suppose, as he is the only one likely 
to have influefloe in that quarter, and I must go to 
keep him up to the mark when he gets discouraged.” 

“You won’t exactly publish abroad the object of 
your journey, I suppose ? ” 

“ What do you take me for ? We go to Czarigrad 
to stir up the Embassy, of course.” 

“ And what is my part in the programme ? ” 

“ To stay here and keep an eye on Princess Eirene, 
I presume. She may manage to send us some further 
particulars. You are sure she is staunch ? ” 

“ Not a doubt of it, and wild to give wbat help she 
can, I should say. All right. I’ll look out. But how 
if at the same time I make unostentatious prepara- 
tions for a' visit to Hadgi-Antoniou, for the purpose 
of painting a picture of it for the devout and orthodox 
Imperial Princess Eirene Theophanis? She gave me 
a commission for the outside, and said she would like 
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one of the church as well. They will probably grant 
me a passport all right, if you are known to be safe 
at Czarigrad, for it won’t do to keep all Europeans 
away from Hadgi-Antoniou, or people will begin to 
think there’s something wrong j^ere. Sir Frank will 
back me up, too, when he has "'got you off his mind. 
Then you must cover up your tracks at Czarigrad, 
and come across, preferably by sea, and join me with- 
out passing through Therma. There’s a little port 
called Myriaki where we could rendezvous comfort- 
ably, and at the worst I can leave one of my servants 
behind and take you in his place.” 

“You must have done a good deal of thinking 
between the Scythian Consulate and here,” said 
Wylie drily. 

“Ah, you don’t know how my brain works when 
it’s put to it. I’m bound to see this thing through 
now. How are you off for the wherewithal ? ” 

“ Oh, the Professor has just corfffe into another 
quarter’s income, and he’s quite chirpy.” 

“That’s all right for Czarigrad, but at Hadgi-An- 
toniou we may have to outbid the Scythian agent. 
I can raise anything op to a thousand — shall I 
do it ? ” , 

“ I suppose it would be as well,” said Wylie unwill- 
ingly. “ It sounds awfully odd to hear you talking 
about ‘we,’” he explained, rather ashamed of his 
coldness. “I seem to have let you in for a good 
deal, whfo you remember that the Smiths have 
nothing to do with you.” 

“Well, for the matter of that, they have nothing 
to do with you either, have they? " It ‘was a mere 
accident of association that brought you together. Of 
course, you went through a lot in their company, but 
I hope I may do what little I can to help an English 
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lady in distress, though I haven’t had the honour of 
being introduced to her.” 

** Right you are ! You must think me a surly brute. 
I’m glad you have pulled me up — honestly I am. I 
suppose I might have gone on to wish the Smiths 
not to be rescued unless I had the chief hand in it.” 

”You shall have the chief hand in it, so far as it 
depends on me,” said Armitage heartily. '‘After all 
you have done, it would be a black shame to rob you 
of the honour. I’m under your orders, remember, and 
you may be sure I shall say so. I’ll get things ready 
here, while you do the Czarigrad part of the business, 
and then we’ll meet and achieve our final coup in 
company.” 

There was no hesitation in Wylie’s agreement, but 
during the next week or two he was inclined to con- 
sider that Armitage had chosen conspicuously the 
easier task. Nothing but iron resolution on his part 
would have drSf^ed the Professor to Czarigrad, and 
kept him there when he had arrived. His dislike of 
approaching the Patriarch was so marked that Wylie 
began to suspect that the tales he had heard of the 
secret organisation of Greek bands in Emathia were 
true, and that the Pi7>fessor intended to employ them 
to rescue Maurice by force, thus committing him to 
their cause, and them to his. But since the Professor 
vouchsafed no account of his plans, Wylie could only 
proceed with his own, which were not rendered easier 
of execution by the reluctance of the Patriarch and 
his entourage to do their part. There could be little 
doubt that Scythian agents had been beforehand with 
him, for it Itequired weary days of waiting, and per- 
sistent refusals to depart, before he could gain a sight 
of any one in authority. By this time Professor Pana- 
giotis seemed to have made up his mind to work 
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heartily with him, and they went together to the Pat* 
riarchaJ palace, where they were received by a kind 
of domestic chaplain, or clerical private secretary, a 
dark- robed, high -capped monk with a keen, astute 
face. Having heard their request, the secretary ad- 
dressed himself to the Professor, ^apparently regarding 
him as the more reaso|jable being of the two. 

‘^If you realised the state of the community at 
Hadgi-Antoniou, you would know that what you ask 
is impossible,” be said. Since the first Thracian 
monks were unfortunately admitted, under an agree- 
ment that their number was never to exceed one- 
fourth of the whole, they have steadily aimed at 
dominating the monastery. The agreement is still 
nominally in force, but certainly half the brethren 
must be Thracian, and in a year or two they will 
swamp the Greek element altogether. At present the 
community remains faithful to the Patriarchate because 
the Hegoumenos and other officials ^ Greeks, but 
should anything precipitate a collision between the 
two bodies, it is almost certaip that they would be 
out-voted. To avoid such a collision is our perpetual 
aim. How, then, can you expect us, for the sake of 
a couple of unknown English tourists, to bring about 
the loss of an important outpost ? 

“You would wink at murder, if you might keep your 
monastery?” asked Wylie. The monk shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“ Why dbn’t you apply to your Embassy ? ” he 
asked. 

“ Because we know that before any demand for the 
release of the prisoners could be made effective, they 
would be carried away somewhere else, or handed 
over to one of the brigand bands to be murdered.” 

“ We are alike, then,” smiled the secretary. “ You 
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will not do what you might, for fear of the conse- 
quences. Neither will we. There is no question of 
any immediate danger to your friends, I believe? 
Why trouble about them, then ? 

Wylie rose angrily, but Professor Panagiotis laid a 
hand upon his sleeve. “ We have not taken into con- 
sideration the fact that the priso|iers are not unknown 
English tourists, but the heirs^ of the blessed John 
Theophanis,*' he said. 

** The fact is curious, but no more,** said the 
secretary, with a wooden face. ** Living, as we do, 
under the tolerant and enlightened rule of the Grand 
Seignior, survivals of the kind you mention have no 
interest for us.** 

In certain eventualities, it might be inconvenient 
for the Patriarchate if the heir of John Theophanis had 
a just cause of resentment against it,** pursued the 
Professor. 

‘‘It is not ftHfeUS to consider possible eventualities, 
but to maintain truth and loyalty in the present,** 
was the answer, which filled Wylie with helpless fury. 
The Professor remained calm. 

“ Very well : we will consider the present alone. 
The only other heir is in the hands of the Sc3^hians, 
pledged supporters of the schismatical Exarchate. Is 
it or is it not a matter of importance that a nearer 
heir should exist, attached by bonds of gratitude and 
affection to the Patriarchate, and capable of being 
brought forward whenever Scythia shows signs of 
asserting the claims of her candidate ? ** 

“ This sounds more businesslike,** said the secretary 
approvingly. “ You can answer for the young man*s 
strict Orthodoxy?” 

I have myself instructed him, and the experiences 
he has since undergone at the hands of the schismatics 
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can hardly have attracted him to their cause. If the 
Patriarch intervened to rescue him, it would bind^the 
youth to him indissolubly.’* 

The idea is good, but there are difficulties in the 
way of carrying it out. To give you an order direct- 
ing the release of the prisoners would probably lead 
to their disappearanq| — we are surrounded by spies — 
and would certainly lose us the monastery. It must 
be in general terms. But even then you are too well 
known,” to the Professor, ^‘and I have been warned 
against this English gentl^an, your companion, so 
that he also will be watched for. You must find 
some trustworthy agent, who may receive the Patri- 
archal letter, ^d do your business by its aid.” 

^‘Make it out in the name of Harold Armitage, 
an English painter, who is commissioned to obtain 
views of the monastery for the Princess Eirene Theo- 
phanis,” said Wylie. 

” The Scythian candidate ? You^m:e ingenious, 
monsieur, to make the devout purpose of the Princess 
contribute to her undoing. Well, the letter shall be 
prepared, and all possible assistance desired for Mr 
Armitage in his pious task. The rest of the business 
you must manage for yourselves.” 

He bowed them out, and as soon as they had 
crossed the threshold Wylie expressed his candid 
opinion of the Patriarchal surroundings. The Pro- 
fessor smiled grimly. 

** When <»the Morean insurrection broke out, the 
Patriarch of the day was hanged at his own church 
door,” he said. ** We are not all ready to be martyrs 
nowadays.” • 

Wylie said nothing, for the explanation was evi- 
dently all-sufficient in the Professor’s eyes, but he 
wondered how much affection and gratitude Maurice 
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was expected to feel towards the Patriarchate, and 
whether too much had not been promised in his name. 

The Patriarchal letter arrived next day, its prepara- 
tion having been quickened by a discreet distribution 
of gifts among the persons concerned, and Wylie was 
able to carry out his plans. The Professor was to 
remain some days in Czarigrad, visiting the British 
Embassy daily, and apparently devoting all his ener- 
gies to obtaining the release of the prisoners by its 
means, while Wylie took his departure in a small fast 
sailing-vessel for Myriaki. '< The boat was chartered by 
the Professor exclusively for this service, and Wylie 
suspected that it was not the first time he had em- 
ployed it on secret errands, so knowing 4id the captain 
show himself with respect to ships and customs-stations 
which it was advisable to avoid. Arriving off Myriaki 
late one evening, Wylie, standing in the bows, raised 
and dipped a light three times. The signal was 
answered from the shore, and presently Armitage came 
off, brimming over with excitement. 

“It’s all right,” he said. “You are my cavass, 
Spiridion Istriotis, and I have brought you a suit 
of his clothes. The real Spiro is remaining in the- 
seclusion of the paternal mansion, on full wages, until 
I send him word, '^ou had better get the things on 
before coming on shore, hadn’t you? Your cabin is 
large enough to allow of that, though it certainly 
wouldn’t hold us both at once.” 

“ What about the passport ? ” demanded Wylie, as 
he made the change rapidly in his little shelter under 
the half-deck, while Armitage leaned against the bulk- 
head outsidb. 

“ Oh, that’s the greatest joke 1 The teskereh they’ve 
given me would apply to you, or your friend Smith, 
or any mortal man, just as well as to me. I believe 
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they keep a form in stock with the description of an 
ideal Englishman — tall, fair hair, blue eyes, and so 
on — and simply copy it* It will really fit you best, 
for the eyes will be right, at any rate. What coloured 
eyes has Smith ? *’ 

‘‘I don’t know — ordinary, I suppose,” growled 
Wylie, with whom this point was a sore one. 

‘‘Well, it can’t be more unlike him than it is to 
me, so we ought all to be able to use the same pass- 
port, il we can; bribe the police to look away while 
we pass it from one to the%ther. But you’ll go as 
Spiro, of course, so you won’t want it. Ready? I 
sculled myself off, to the great disapproval of the 
seafaring population on the quay, because I had 
something I wanted to say without eavesdroppers.” 

Wylie’s possessions were transferred to the boat, 
and he bade farewell to the captain of the vessel, 
arranging with him to lie off Myriaki for the next 
fortnight. In the boat he took the and Armitage 
pushed off. When they were about half-way to the 
shore, the artist produced a small but weighty parcel 
contained in a chamois-leather bag. 

” Put that in the safest and best-hidden pocket you 
can find in Spiro’s garments,” hg said. “ It has two 
hundred and fifty pounds in English gold in it, and 
I have another just the same. I have scarcely dared 
to sleep since I left Therma. The rest of my money 
is in notes and cash of various fancy currencies peculiar 
to this delectable peninsula, and is contained in an 
imposing cash-box, which all my servants have been 
taught to regard with profound respect. But I thought 
it might be desirable to have a secret storS in an at- 
tractive form, and I’m thankful to shift half the re- 
sponsibility — and weight — off on you.” 

” Good man I ” said Wylie, concealing the bag inside 
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his shirt, and securing it with his girdle, and they 
rowed to the quay, where Armitage was quartered 
in a villainous little Greek inn, having chosen it that 
he might be able to keep watch for the vessel. He 
had allowed it to become known that. he was ex- 
pecting the arrival of a special messenger with a 
letter from the Patriarch to assist him in his work 
at Hadgi-Antoniou, and Wylie was an object of in- 
tense veneration to the Greeks of the por^as he 
swaggered in front of Armitage, clearing the way 
as the absent Spiro wohld have done. A number 
of the notables of the place visited them after supper, 
anxious to enjoy the honour of beholding the outside 
of the Patriarchal letter, and one or two of the chief 
of them were allowed the supreme distinction of kissing 
it. In the morning they escorted the letter and its 
bearers some distance on their way, and parted from 
them the best of friends, amid much festive firing 
of guns. ** *> 

Armitage had neglected no precaution for ensuring 
the success of his journey that the wisdom of many 
advisers in Therma could suggest to him. The four 
men whom he called servants were really guards, 
Mohammedan Illyrians, armed to the teeth, and faith- 
ful unto death until the job for which they were en- 
gaged was over, after which they would be quite ready 
to murder their late employer at the bidding of a 
new one. Their presence ensured a friendly reception 
whenever Roumis were met with, and the unofficial 
rulers of the country were recognised by a letter to 
the principal brigand chief in the district, who rejoiced 
in the nanSe of Fido — a letter of safe-conduct obtained, 
for a consideration, from Fido’s accredited agent in 
Therma. Armitage had not ventured to make any 
preparations that might suggest his intention of rescu- 
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ing the prisoners, but he calculated that by the time 
they reached Hadgi-Antoniou the stores would have 
diminished ^o much that there would be a mule for 
Zoe to ride coming back, and he had laid in a lavish 
provision d scented soap, hai|djkerchiefs, and other 
minor luxuries, ostenably for his own benefit. 

The journey proved to be uneventful, for such trifling 
incidents as the frequent stepping of the cavalcade by 
bands of armed men could not be considered events 
when the exhibkion — with due discrimination — of the 
Patriarchal letter, the brig^il’s safe-conduct, or the 
Roumi passport, according to circumstances, sufficed 
to close them. One of Armitage’s precautions had 
been to provide a large store of sugar-candy and other 
sweets, and the unfriendliness of the most ferocious 
brigand or densest commissary of police was never 
proof against a gift from it. The arrival at Hadgi- 
Antoniou was the close of a triumphal progress, and 
Armitage and Wylie looked up at the monastery on 
its pillar of rock, and wondered whether the rest of 
their work was to be as easy.* 

The firing of the rifles of the escort brought the 
monks, as usual, to their watch-tower, and questions 
and answers were bellowed up ^nd down the cliff. 
The news that the English lord was the bearer of a 
letter from the CBcumenical Patriarch caused great 
excitement, and the net was let down at once. Wylie 
went up in it, lest the monks should refuse to admit 
him if Amfitage went first. He was grabbed and 
hauled in as the prisoners had been, and while he 
waited for his friend to make the ascent he examined 
the tower and capstan with a keen eye. Armitage 
having been landed, rather pale and uncomfortable- 
looking, they were led first into the church, where the 
monks bowed to the ikons and chanted with extreme 
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rapidity a very brief service, which might have been 
intended either as a welcome to the visitors or a 
thanksgiving for their safe arrival. Wylie accepted 
it gratefully as the latter. He was onoe more within 
a few yards of his friends, after their long separation. 

The old Hegoumenos, who had sent an apology for 
not welcoming the strangers immediately, was awaiting 
them in the guest-room, with his monks assembled 
round him. Armitage presented the Patriarch’s letter, 
which the Hegoumenos kissed and laid to his forehead, 
and handed to Papa Athanasios to read. The artist’s 
devout intention of painting pictures of the monastery 
for the illustrious Princess who had so lately been their 
guest was announced to the brethren with high coni- 
mendation, and after the letter had been handed round 
for them to kiss, they retired. The last, and appar- 
ently the most reluctant to quit the room, was a grey- 
bearded man with a look of authority, who had, been 
watching Wylie> narrowly. When he had gone, a 
young and rather foolish -looking monk came back 
furtively and peered at the visitors, and they heard 
him saying something to his fellows outside. Papa 
Athanasios looked annoyed, but he also oast an in- 
quisitive glance at Wylie- 

** What are they saying ? ” asked Armitage. 

“Oh, our younger brethren are foolish — they are 
like children, unaccustomed to strangers — ^there is a 
silly saying among them ’’ said the monk inco- 

herently. “They do not often see any One like the 
English lord’s cavass." 

“But what is the saying? Is it an old one?’’ 

“ No, not very — in fact, it is only a few weeks old. 
The Scythian lord who came to escort the Princess 
to Therma bade one of our brethren beware of the 
man with blue eyes, and they think they have found 
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him. But this is fooli^ness. The Lord Hegoumenos 
desires to know what else he can do for you, since 
the sacred letter of the Universal Patriarch orders him 
to pleasure not only in your devout purpose, but 
in other tnatters which you w|ll confide to his ear.” 

But when Armitage had asked for the release of 
the two English prisoners, Papa Athanasios and the 
Hegoumenos looked at one another, puzzled, timid, 
and anxious. Then they began to explain in low tones 
that if it had depended on them, the prisoners would 
never have been detained, bht that M. Kirileff had 
arranged matters with Papa Demetri, the treasurer 
of the monastery, and the only Thracian who had as 
yet attained office. Papa Demetri was a most wonder- 
ful treasurer, his two superiors confessed reluctantly ; 
everything he touched seemed to tom to gold, and 
the monastic revenues had never been so elastic. The 
church was being entirely redecorated — this merely 
meant that the firescoes and ikons were* being painted 
over in exactly the same forms and colours as before 
— and even the Greek brethren would support him 
through thick and thin for making such a thing pos- 
sible. The reason for the wonderful advance of the 
Thracian element in the monastfiry was now clear to 
the listeners, but they could not bring themselves to 
point out to the two old monks that they were — 
however delicately the transaction might be disguised 
— selling their nationality for Scythian gold. 

“Papa Dbmetri must be getting something out of 
Kirileff for this business,” said Armitage to Wylie. 

“ We must outbid him. Did the Scythian traveller 
make any gift to the monastery ? ” he ask^ of Papa 
Athanasios. 

“He promised a very great gift, through Brother 
Demetri ” — the monk named a sum which worked out 
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at about four hundred pounds. “The brethren have 
all been rejoicing because it will restore the ikonostasis, 
and complete the renewing of the church.” 

“ If he only promised it, whether M was through 
prudence or because he hadn’t it wit^him, it’s a most 
lucky thing for us,” said Wylie. “ Offer them the five 
hundred down if they’ll give the prisoners up at once.” 

But this was much too summary a suggestion. The 
matter must be laid before the monks in full conclave, 
it appeared, and they must choose between five 
hundred pounds certain and a possible four hundred. 
Wylie suggested that it might make the choice easier 
if they were not asked actually to release the prisoners, 
but only to leave their cells unlocked and unguarded, 
and the ladders on the face of the rock available for 
use. The capstan he did not venture to advise, since 
no one in the monastery could remain ignorant when 
it was being used. The idea seemed to remove much 
of the two old men’s alarm, and the Hegoumenos an- 
nounced quite cheerfully that he would call a conclave 
for the next day to consider the generous offer of the 
English lord. 

“ Can’t you show us where the prisoners are ? ” asked 
Wylie of Papa Athan|isios, as they paused in the court- 
yard, after leaving the guest-room, to allow Armitage 
to make a hasty sketch of a corner of the church. The 
old monk had already shepherded back the supposed 
cavass, gently but firmly, from so many unauthorised 
excursions into other buildings and courtyards, that he 
began to think M. Kirileff’s warning not uncalled for, 
and he answered with some asperity — 

“The lodging of the monastery’s guests is no con- 
cern of yours.” 

“At least tell us how they are,” entreated Wylie, 
and Papa Athanasios answered more gently — 
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“They are both in good health. I myself have 
allowed the youth to walk in the courtyard at hours 
when Broth^ Demetri thought him safely locked unto 
his cell, so did he entreat leave to smell the 

air, and I h^ve talked much with him at other times. 
The girl is left*lo the charge of^a devout woman, who 
has been much edified to behold her continually rapt 
in contemplation, so that, had she been Orthodox, 
she would have imagined her to be a seer of holy 
visions. One thing perturbed our sister greatly — that 
her prisoner made many strange signs on her wall 
with a nail, which she feared might be unholy spells. 
So much was she troubled, that on a certain feast-day 
—was it Holy Trinity or Holy John ? I |orget — I 
allowed the girl also to wall* in the garden, and ex- 
amined the marks for myself. But there was nothing 
evil in them ; they were such foolish and meaningless 
scrawls as might be made by one distraught, and I 
quieted our sister’s mind with this jissurance.” 

Armitage was laughing involuntarily, but to Wylie 
the thought of Zoe enjoying, a glimpse of liberty on 
Trinity Sunday, unconscious that her scribbles were 
being scrutinised for evidences of witchcraft, was pure 
pathos, and he turned away abruptly. 



CHAPTER XXL 

“there’s many a slip ” 

The conclave was held, and despite the strenuous 
efforts of Papa Demetri, the monks decided by a large 
majority to accept Armitage’s offer, and wink at the 
escape of the prisoners. Had M. Kirileff paid down 
his two thousand five hundred roubles, the monastery 
would have been bound in honour to fulfil his con- 
ditions, as the aged Papa Apostolos pertinently ob- 
served, but since Jie had merely promised it, and had 
not so far fulfilled ,his promise, it would be* folly to 
refuse an additional sum which would allow the silver- 
gilt haloes of the saints pn the ikonostasis to be r^laced 
by plates of pure gold. And, after all, they were not 
asked to promote the prisoners’ escape ; it was merely 
a matter of leaving the ladders down for a few nights 
instead of drawing them up, and of a temporary mis- 
laying of his keys by Papa Athanasios. It was also 
arranged^ — the suggestion came from Brother Nikola, 
the vacuous - faced young monk who had*" identified 
Wylie — that the escape should not take place until 
Armitage had finished his picture of the church, lest 
the Princess Eirene should be disappointed of her 
devout desires. The good news was carried by Papa 
Athanasios to Armitage, who was diligently at work 
in the courtyard, and he conveyed it to Wylie, whose 
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indiscreet behaviour the day before, coupled with 
M. KirilefTs warning, had caused him to be denied 
further admi^a^nce. He bore the monks no ill-will for 
his exclusioni* iwnce Brother Evangelos, who was in 
charge of the ladders, was authorised to show him how 
they were managed, and he spent the afternoon of the 
day of the conclave in crawling up and down the cliff- 
face like a fly on a wall. The next evening, however, 
when Armits^e descended in the net after a long day’s 
work, Wylie met him and drew him aside from their 
camp. 

“ Those venerable ftrauds at the top there are up 
to some mischief,” he said. 

“ How ? what do you mean ?/’ asked Armitage. 

“ Fellow came down the ladders this morning with 
a basket — apparently a lay-brother going to the village 
for provisions. It struck me he seemed to look about 
him a good deal, as if he was afraid of being followed, 
so I promptly followed him, stalking 4iim through the 
brushwood on hands and knees. It was just as I 
expected. When he had got Well out of sight of our 
camp, he put down his basket, tucked up his gown, 
and scampered off as hard as he could in the opposite 
direction from the village. I tri^ to follow him, but 
as I didn’t dare to stand upright he distanced me 
easily, so I took cover near his basket to see when he 
came back. He was about an hour gone, then he 
came and picked up his basket again, and went off 
to the village as jauntily as you please.” 

“But where do you think he went?” 

“Clearly to some one who acts as go-between for 
Papa Demetri and the Scythians — probably a brigand. 
The village is Greek, you see, so they would have to 
look elsewhere. Of course, the plan is to fetch Kirileff 
back with larger offers before we can get away. I 
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distrusted that stipulation about your hnishing the 
picture, you know. When are you likely to get it 
done?" 

“Not for a good many years, if the monks are to 
be the judges. They expect a regular Byzantine 
arrangement, showing every stone in the wa]jis and 
every tile that’s missing from the roof. They aren’t 
educated up to modern methods, you see, and I’m 
putting as much detail into |t as I conscientiously can, 
just to please them. Still, with another day’s work 
I ought to be able to produce a daub that will pass, at 
any rate.” 

“That’s all right. We couldn’t start to-night, any- 
how. I am going up the ladders when it’s dark, so 
as to know my way about them. I couldn’t undertake 
to get Miss Smith down without. It’s a bad enough 

climb to take a woman anyhow, and in the dark ! 

But perhaps that’s just as well, since she won’t see 
what it’s like.’’ , 

“ I wish I had your cool head. I suffer agonies 
every time I go up and down in the net, even. By 
the bye, to avoid further artistic controversy with the 
brethren, can you make a drawing, roughly to scale, 
of the place for me to-morrow, from the ground, and 
jot down the colou/s, so that I can paint from it 
afterwards ? They’re so full of the church that 
they haven’t remembered the outside view yet, but 
Papa Demetri is quite capable of making use of it to 
delay us." * 

“All right. It’ll be very rough, but that won’t 
signify. Meanwhile, you tip the wink to Papa Athan- 
asios to lose his keys before locking-up time to-morrow 
night, will you ? ’’ 

Only one incident occurred to trouble the con- 
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spirators during the following day, and this was a 
mishap to Brother Evangelos, who, in passing through 
a dark passage, tripped over one of the crutches on 
which the OiOnks supported themselves during the 
long services, and sprained his s^ikle so severely that 
he could not leave his cell. But Wylie had ascended 
and descended the ladders safely during the night, 
and was confident that he knew his way from one to 
the other, so that there ^emed no reason for delay. 
Papa Athanasios had warned Maurice to be ready 
when the semantron sounded for midnight service, and 
the judicious gift of a rosary from the Holy Mountain 
had induced old Marigo to convey the same message 
to Zoe. A dark robe and high cap, such as were worn 
by the monks, had also been smuggled into the cell 
of each, in case any belated brother, hurrying into 
church, should run across the two strangers. 

Wylie was half-way up the ladders when the clang- 
our of the semantron smote upon |iis ear, and he 
climbed the rest of the way in entire forgetfulness of 
the perilous nature of his path. The sound was still 
reverberating through the monastery when he reached 
the tower to which the ladders led, and he could see 
the last-awakened among the monks scurrying through 
the courtyard. Presently the ffoise died away, the 
brother who had been wielding the mallet followed 
the rest into church, and Wylie went softly across 
to the quarters of the Hegoumenos and laid upon his 
divan the second packet containing two hundred and 
fifty pounds, the first having been banded over as 
soon as the result of the conclave was declared. Then 
he returned to the shelter of his tower, end waited 
with beating heart, not daring to make his presence 
known, even when two figures appeared round the 
end of the church, for in the monkish garb it was 
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impossible to distinguish who they were. But they 
came unhesitatingly straight to the tower, and step- 
ping out from the doorway to meet them, he grasped 
a hand of each and led the way to the ladder, sternly 
silencing their eager questions. Without giving them 
time to consider the means by which they were to 
descend, he went a few steps down, with his face to 
the ladder, then told Zoe to follow him, and guided 
her feet to the steps, whichmere by no means evenly 
placed. Maurice came last, well behind Zoe, that 
she might have full liberty to cling to the sides of 
the ladder, and thus they worked their way down, 
the cold sweat standing on Wylie’s brow. The camp 
fire looked so small and so distant below — almost as 
distant as the great clear stars, which seemed un- 
naturally bright in that cloudless atmosphere. Had 
Maurice alone been in question, he would have faced 
the adventure with a laugh, but that Zoe should be 
hanging between heaven and earth on that rickety 
ladder, with the night-wind whistling round her, was 
something unspeakably horrible. His feet seemed like 
lead, and he could hardly feel the next rung as he 
moved down to it, but Zoe distinguished no trembling 
as he guided her slow^Iy lower and lower. She followed 
his muttered directions as if in a dream, for the 
imaginaiy world in which she had spent the greater 
part of her captivity still lay about her, and it was 
as though her mind received and her body obeyed his 
orders, while her real self was not there at S.11. 

At last they came to a ledge of rock, on which Wylie 
allowed a rest from sheer necessity, for he found 
himself fordfed to cling to the ladder even when stand- 
ing on firm ground. But no sooner had Zoe’s feet 
touched the rock than an exclamation from her turned 
his nerves to iron again. 
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“ What’s that ? ’’ she cried. “ There’s some one 
heiel Something high and dark went round the 
comer.’’ 

Neither W^'Iie nor Maurice, with their faces to the 
ladder, had seen an3^hing, but jshe had turned her 
head to see where Wylie was, and she persisted that in 
that moment wme one who had been standing close to 
him had vanished. Peering round the corner, they could 
see nothing, but Wylie dr|pe a revolver as he led the 
way along the path which formed the link between 
this ladder and the next. Still there was no one to 
be seen, and he returned the weapon to his sash 
before stooping to feel for the head of the ladder. 
All along the brink he groped without success before 
the truth dawned upon him. The ladder was not 
there. It was not a very long one, but it crossed 
slantwise a deep chasm in the rock, which offered an 
insurmountable obstacle to any one trying to ascend 
the cliff without it. , 

“The ladder is gone,’’ he said, turning to the other 
two, and hoping that his voice did not betray his feel- 
ings. “ We must let ourselves down. Take off those 
monks’ gowns you have on. They will have to do for 
ropes.” 

They obeyed, and Wylie slilf the long shapeless 
garments in two from neck to hem with his dagger, 
then tied the halves together by their huge sleeves, 
and the two gowns to one another. “I’ll go first,” 
he said, “and you had better both hang on to the 
rope, for it’ll be a big strain.” 

They obeyed, not understanding how he meant to 
get across ; but to their horror, when he had let him- 
self down over the edge, the rope b^fan to oscillate 
violently. He had fastened the end round his waist, 
so as to leave his hands free, and he was doing his 
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utmost to swing across the chasm. Again and again 
his efforts fell short, and he swung back bruised ; bul at 
last, with a wild clutch, he caught hold of the bushes 
growing on the other side, and hauled himself up. 

** Now, Miss Smith,’* he said biteathlessly, recall 
your gym. days at school. Do you think you can 
come down this rope hand over hand?^’ 

Zoe would have died sooner than confess to inability 
or fear at that moment, tibough the clumsy knotted 
cable had little resemblance to a gymnasium -rope. 
** Rather ! ” she said promptly, and Wylie twisted the 
end he held round and round, so as to make the bridge 
as strong as possible. Sliding down it was out of the 
question, on account of the knots, and she saw that 
she must work her way along. Maurice put his end 
of the rope under the largest stone he could find, as 
an added security against slipping, then, bracing him- 
self firmly, held it as taut as he could. Zoe gripped it 
with hands and feet, thankful for the flexible moccasins, 
which were so much more serviceable than shoes, and 
dropped slowly from knot to knot, descending diagon- 
ally until Wylie, standing on his end of the rope, was 
able to catch her in his arms. She stood aside, panting, 
while he asked Maurice whether the stone was large 
enough to balance his weight. 

Nothing like,” was the reply. ** I "'shall jump. In 
case I miss, I shall tie the rope round my waist, and you 
must pull me up. Zoe had better hold on to it as well, 
for fear the jerk might drag you over. Stind clear.” 

Wylie and Zoe stood well back, and waited for the 
shock, but Maurice had judged his distance so well 
that though he did not land on the rock where they 
were standing, he was able to grasp the bushes which 
grew below it, and before they could give way, Wylie 
had him by the hand. The bushes afforded sufficient 
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foothold to enable him to raise himself over the edge 
of flie rock, and winding the rope round him in case it 
should be needed again, he followed the other two to 
the head of tfie next ladder. This was duly in place, 
and they b^:an tf descend it in the same order as 
before, but alx)ut midway Wylie’s heart stood still. 
What if the ’^nnknown enemy who bad removed the 
second ladder should have sawn through the supports 
of this one ? He said noting to his friends, and they 
went on steadily until they reached the foot of this 
ladder, and passed through a hole cut in the rock to 
the head of a fourth. This also was passed in safety, 
and they stood on a rocky platform, extending some 
way into the rock in the form of a cave. This was 
only some hundred and fifty feet above the ground, 
and the rope-ladder was hanging from its two iron 
stanchions ready for their descent. 

“ I say,” said Maurice, “ I don’t like the look of this 
cave. We can’t very well search it wijjhout a light, for 
any one hiding in it could see us against the stars, but 
if Zoe’s phantom is there, he might think it rather a 
good dodge to cut the ladder while we were all on it. 
You take Zoe down first, Wylie, and I’ll stay on guard 
until you are safe down.” 

“ All right,” said Wylie. “ Ta^ce my revolver, and 
don’t hesitate to^hoot. I wonder if Armitage is down 
below ? ” 

He whistled softly, and an answering whistle came 
up, while thedimp, dangling ladder became firm. Once 
again Zoe was thankful for her moccasins, for it was 
much more nervous work descending the loose rungs of 
rope than those of the wooden ladders. iWylie guided 
her feet as before, and slowly and steadily they came 
nearer to the darkness which meant firm ground. She 
had kept up valiantly hitherto, but when it came to the 
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last stop she could not induce herself to take it. She 
seemed to have been crawling down shaking ladiAars 
for unnumbered hours, and she clung shivering to the 
ropes, utterly unable to quit her hold. Wylie unclaisped 
her hands gently at last, and lifted, her down, saying, 
in a commonplace, society voice which dried up her 
threatening tears, " I want to introduce iny friend 
Armitage, Miss Smith. You have to thaqk him for 
getting you out, for he wasn’t suspected as I was.” 

“ Awfully glad to see you safe on firm ground,” said 
Armitage. “ I'm afraid you’ll find things rather rough, 
but if you’ll kindly put up with it ” 

“ We should like to have brought a whole outfit, and 
a lady’s-maid, and all sorts of Eastern luxuries for 
you,” said Wylie, who was holding the ladder steady 
for Maurice to descend ; “ but we were afraid of 
rousing suspicion. As your sister-— I mean Princess 
Eirene — isn’t here, may I say that you must think 
you are on active service?” 

Zoe had been laughing rather nervously, but the 
question roused her to recollection. “ Oh,” she cried, 
“ have you brought me any note-books ? ” 

“ No, really. I’m afraid not,” said Wylie, dismayed. 
“Why?” 

“Oh, I have been "living the most <q>lendid story all 
the time I have been in the monastto]r« and I wanted 
to write it down before I forget. I know it will all fade 
when I get with other people.” 

Her tone spoke of such complete absoeption in the 
story that Wylie was conscious of a jealous feeling 
that the absence of the note-books was not an unmixed 
misfortune. 

“ I’m awfully sorry,” he said hypocritically. “ We’ll 
bring you cartloads of note-books as soon as we get to 
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Ad exclamation from Armitage broke into his sen* 
teabe. Above, on the edge of the rocky platform, a 
high cap and a bearded face wme momentarily outlined 
against the starry sky, and something shining caught 
the light One side of the ladde|r seemed to drop, and 
the rungs hung drooping. Wylie felt for his revolver, 
but it was in Maurice’s sash as' he clung half-way down 
the laddeiyand before Armitage could thrust his into 
his handi the remaining side-rope parted with a sotfod 
like the report of a gun, and Maurice seemed to fly 
outwards through the air. He came to- the ground 
with a thud which drew an agonised shriek from Zoe, 
and Wylie scarcely doubted that he must be killed. 
He was unconscious when they reached him, but as 
they were anxiously feeling his limbs, he opened his 
eyes for a moment. 

“ Broken, 1 think,” he said, as Armitage touched his 
right arm, and Wylie confirmed the opinion. 

“Well, better than a leg,” said Maurice feebly. 
“You’d have had to leave me here if it had been 
that.” »' 

“ Nonsense, we’d have rigged you up a cacolet, 
and carried you on a baggage-mule,” said Wylie, ex- 
amining into' the extent of the injury by the light of 
the vestas which Armitage struck. “You may think 
yourself jolly lucky if this is all that’s wrong with you. 
Smith. I can manufacture some splints and strap it 
up, but if it had been an elbow, or a compound fracture 
of any sort, ihwould have been beyond me. Now, can 
3rou get to the camp if we help you along ? ” 

Maurice set his teeth, and submitted to be helped op 
and sui^rted as far as the tents, where Zoe, much to 
her indignation, was ruthlessly ordered to rest for an 
hour or so, on the ground of having gone thrOo|^ quite 
enough aheady. In vain she recalled her possesnon 
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Finit^Aid certificates, Wylie was adamant, and even 
the ungrateful Maurice entreated her to go and lie 
down und not make a fuss. When she was called, in 
tile early morning, the arm was set, and MaUrice, 
though pale and in considerable pain, was quite ready 
to Mart. Wylie gave up his horse to him and walked 
at his side, and.Zoe was mounted, as had been arranged, 
on the mule. What the guards thought of the 
additions to the party no one knew, for they asked 
no questions and made no remarks, and all went 
smoothly. There was one disagreeable moment during 
the day, when a peripatetic police official, travelling 
with an esqort, was encountered. He accepted with 
enthusiasm the assurance that Maurice and Zoe were 
the two famous Europeans whose capture and de> 
tention by brigands had produced such a stir, and 
immediately afterwards declared his intention of arrest- 
ing them for travelling in the interior of the country 
without a passport. Asked what he intended to do 
with them, he replied that it was his duty to conduct 
them immediately to the nearest port, whereujrap he 
was assured that they were going thither as as 
they couldi To this he^ rejoined that he felt it right 
to escort them there, and as his room, and that of 
iua ragged regimenf, was infinitely to be preferred to 
bis company, it was clear that an attmpt must be 
made to overcome his sense of duty. The tnpjtic of 
doing this was simple, but expenrive, and to the last 
it waa doubtful whether his afiection fba>the travellers 
would not lead him to attach himself to them as long 
an tiity had an}rthing left that commended its^ to 
bjaisncy,' They succeeded in freeing themselves from 
him, however, and the rest of the return jmnmey was 

aa uneventful as that from the coast bad bem. Maurice 
bon the travelling well, and he and Zoe took anfieagned 
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delight in tiie open>air life aftear fonr weeks within 
stcme walls. , 

The only person who was not satisfied was Wylie. 
He had accomplished the object to which all his 
efforts had been bent, he had fxppty of his fiiends 
again, bat the reality was not equal to the anticipation. 
Zoe and he were not closer comrades, as they had been 
in the easly days cff their captivity. Sometimes he 
tried to look at the fact from a common-sense point 
of view, deciding that Manrioe’s accident was enough 
to account for the change, but at other times he told 
himself bitterly that it was all his own fault for for- 
getting the note-booksr Of course, Zoe must think 
that he was utterly and wilfully indifferent to the 
things that interested her. It was so unfair, too, for 
though, like most men of his type, he had little fancy 
for any woman with whom he had to do “mixing 
herself up with vturiting,” he was sure that Zoe could 
not have discovered this. He had acquiesced in the 
jesting, matter-of-fact way in which she chose to 
allude to her literary efforts, and had even congratu- 
lated himself that the taste could not be very deep- 
rooted. And now this wcel^ed story of hers was 
coming between them, he wis sure of it. When she 
rode for an hour in silence, and Uhd to be recalled to 
her present surroundini^ with a start, he knew she 
was living in that world of hers in which he had no 
part. It did.not affect his feelings towards her. If she 
chose to wtils novels all day and every day, he wol^ 
accept the fact, and prise the results, however Uttle he 
could enter into them, because they wCfe hers, but the 
sense of aloofiaess came from her side. As she had 
it to herself after their parting in the forest, she ba^ 
been learning to do without him, and with hw-mind 
preoccupied with her story, she had fixind it ea^. 
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UNDER COVER OP DARKNESS. 

“ I AM SO dreadfully worried about Maurice,” said 
Zoe, meeting Wylie in the courtyard of the Professor’s 
villa at Kallimeri, to which they had come immediately 
on reaching Therma by sea from Myriaki. 

“Why, is the arm worse? I thought that Greek 
doctor was too complimentary to my surgery. Shall 
I ride in and find a European surgeon and bring him 
out ? ” > 

“ No, I don’t think it’s that. I can’t help fanc3ring 
Maurice must have got a touch of fever the night we 
lay off the harbour. He is worrying about Eirene, 
and says that he feels she’s in some great danger. 
That sort of thing^ is so unlike Maurice — thought- 
transference and things of that kind, I mean — and I 
think he must be ill. He talks of going into Therma 
himself and insisting on seeing her, and you know 
the doctor said he was to keep perfectly quiet. I 
suppose they may be carrying Eirene dff to Scythia, 
but I don’t see how he knows about it. At any rate 
I’m sure he’s not fit to go and contend with all the 
obstacles they would put in his way at the Scythian 
Consulate.” 

“Well, I’m not exactly a favoured visitor there 
myself, and it’s pretty clear that Armitage isn't either, 
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mitra they have sent back his pictures without even 
undoing them.” 

“ Oh, I hadn’t heard that," said Zoe. 

" They arrived this morning, with a note from Mme. 
Ladoguin to say that the di^ici^ of Armitage's 
behaviour since his audience of her had so shocked 
the Princess that she considered herself released from 
any obligi^on to him. They have found out what 
happened at Hadgi-Antoniou, you see. I suppose 
Papa Demetri’s messenger got through just too late 
for them to stop us.” 

“I wonder if it would be any good my going?” 
mused Zoe. “I scarcely like leaving Maurice for a 
whole day, but ” 

“You musn’t think of it. You don’t imagine that 
if they let you in it would be for any good? The 
next thing we should find out would be that you were 
smuggled away to Scythia, and we should have to 
begin the hunt all over again.” ^ 

Zoe laughed. ” Perhaps if I wrote a note to Eirene, 
they would let her answer it,”* she said.. “I suppose 
Maurice would be satisfied if he knew she was well, 
and not utterly miserable. You don’t think she has 
started already, do you?” 

’’There was nothing of that Mnd in the note, and 
they could just as well have said that the pictures 
had arrived too late, if they wanted to snub Armitage. 
Well, shall I ride in with the note, and do my best 
to get it into the Princess’s hands? More I oBia't 
promise, but it’s just possible that they won’t be look* 
ing out for me now, and I may manage to see her.” 

“ I don’t like giving you so much trouble^* — ” 

” It’s no trouble. In fact, I must have gone in to- 
day or to-morrow to report to Sir Frank Francis, who 
has done what he could for us all along, in a blunder- 
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iDg, ddw-coach, civilian sort of way. He*s ft good 
old chap. The Professor has been talkii!fg of gbiog 
in too, to see the Vali. He believes he^s on the track 
of ft Thraco-Dardanian conspiracy to destroy all the 
G^sek and Rouinis in Emathia at one fe^l swOop, so 
h»V naturally excited, and thinks he’ll make the Vali 
so too^” Wylie spoke lightly, for his pride had im- 
posed upon him the expediency of treating 4So6 as she 
treated him. If she did not care to remember the 
days in which they had faced death and hard^ip 
together, he was quite willing to behave as a mere 
ordinary ftcquaintaoce. He would serve her in any 
possible way — that much his love for her demanded 
of him — but he would not court rebuff by exhibiting 
his feelings. The natural result of this course of 
conduct was that Zoe, missing something in his 
manner which she liked, while objecting to what it 
implied, began to make delicate experiments for the 
purpose of asce.'taining how for she could go. She 
declined now to be drawn aside from the topic she 
had started. 

**lt doesn't seem fair that you should alwa}^ be 
running errands for us. We seem to have annexed 
you altogether. How is it you haven't had to go 
back to India yet ? ^ 

Got an extension of leave," said.Wylie, unmoved. 
** Always glad to make myself useful when I can, you 
know. Well, if you will write that note. I’ll find oat 
whether the Professor is going into ^wn, and go 
wi^out him if he isn’t I should think we sii^ 
spend the night at his house, and come out to-momm, 
which will give me a little more time to besi^ the 
Princess.” 

"I don’t know how I shall keep Maurice quiet all 
day," Sighed Zoe. 
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*^Oh|be’U be all light when heknows some one is try- 
ing to see her. you going to ask her to come out? V 

“ Ob, not in the note. They would never let it 
reach her. But if ym see her, you might suggest 
that she should spend a day hareu^ The Professor 
knew her, fetoer, you know. Of course, Mat^ihie 
Ladoguin must come too, hot I’ll manage hd'.** ' 

^'You will be the first person that ever did that*” 
said Wylie, as he went off to find his host. 

Professor Panagiotis was quite wilHng to accept 
him as a companion, and they rode off earfy in tlm 
afternoon. At the Professor’s bouge in the to#n they 
separated, the Professor going to the Konak to seek 
an interview with the Roumi Governor, and Wylie 
to the British Consulate. Sir Ftank was busy, but 
asked him to come to dinner that evening and teU 
his story afterwards, and he went on at once to tlto 
Scythian Consuhite, where the comedy of which fad 
had formerly grown so tired recommenced. Servant 
after servant poured forth floods of eloquence in the 
attempt to convince him that^ the Princess was in* 
disposed, that she received no one, that she was out 
driving, that she was preparing for her journey, to 
Sc}ftfaia, that he might skfely leave the note to be 
delivered to her. This Wylie declined, and asked for 
an interview with/ Madame Ladoguin, which was 
denied him, and he put the note back into his pocket, 
and took up his old position oppesfee the Consulate. 
Here he rerSained until it was very neariy dark, whh- 
out seeing the ladies return, so that it became pret^ 
dear that one of the excuses, at any rate, was fidse. 
He quitted his post reluctantly, and finding that Jbe 
had bardy left himself sufficient time fio go bade and 
dress lor dinnw, called a cab to ta|% hun to. the 
Professmr’s bouse. 
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Heliad scarcely departed when the great gates were 
thrown open, and Madame Ladoguin and Eirene 
drove out. They were going to dine at the Hercynian 
Consulate, one of the ** safe ’* houses where there was 
no fear of meeting any meddling English people. 
Even in cases like this, however, Madame Ladoguin 
insisted' on the list of guests being submitted to her 
b^orehand, representing that the Princess was very 
strict on such points of etiquette, and refused to waive 
them even when paying visits, as at present, under a 
partial incognito. There was a cloud on Madame 
Ladoguin’s brow. Wylie’s unexpected reappearance 
had much perturbed her,* and she scented a deep-laid 
scheme for carrying off Eirene before she could be 
safely removed to Scythia. She had sent anxious 
messages to her husband and brother to ask them 
to come to her before starting, but M. Ladoguin 
had been out all the afternoon, discussing with his 
fellow - Consuls the alarming rumours which were 
prevalent in the town of impending revolutionary 
movements, and Nicetas Mitsopoulo was still away 
on one of his mysterious errands. As a last resource, 
Madame Ladoguin ordered her coachman to stop at 
a club much frequented by the European representa- 
tives, in the hope df finding her husband there, in- 
tending to send him to complain to Sir Frank Fiaaeas 
that his troublesome fellow-countryman was renewing 
his intolerable persecution of the Prince. 

M. Ladoguin was at the club, but hi* wife would 
not have him summoned to speak to her. Apologising 
to Eirene, she left the victoria and went into the 
hall, wh^eoher charge could not hear what was said. 
Eirene, left alone, looked out indifferently down the 
tnrigfatly lighted street. Here, in the European quarter, 
thi^s to the efforts of the consular body, paving and 
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l^hting coDformed to Western rather than Eastern 
standards. ^ Next door to the chib towered the dark 
bulk of a building, which she knew to be the Seignorial 
Bank, now closed for the night, but something moving 
on its steps attracted her attention. It was difficult to 
see what it was in the shadow, but she thought that a 
porter must be laying down his burden there %hile he 
rested. At this moment her thoughts were distracted 
by a cab, which drove up furiously, its wheels almost 
grazing those of the carriage, and by the bad language 
which ensued between the driver and the consular 
cavass. Then — it all happened in a moment — the 
houses seemed to reel, she was thrown violently for- 
ward, and the air was filled with the sound of a tre- 
mendous explosion. The frightened horses went off 
like the wind, further terrified by the crash of falling 
fragments .'of masonry which came hurtling through 
the air. Eirene crouched dazed at the bottom of the 
carriage, *face and should^s cut and bruised by the 
stony shower. The sound of fresh explosions showed 
her that she was not deafened, <but she could not hear 
the coachman’s voice calling to his horses, and guessed 
that he had been thrown from the box At the same 
moment she became aware that she was in pitch dark- 
ness. Her first horrified thought was that she had 
been struck blind, but as she looked up through the 
tattered hood of the carriage she saw a jet of ffame 
soar into the sky, and realised that whoever had caused 
the explosions must also have cut off the gas su^ly 
of the town. The horses had now turned out of the 
foreign quarter into one of the native streets, as she 
could tell by the way the carriage swayed and bumped 
over the cobbles, and it was a marvel to her that it was 
not every moment upset, as the wheels now collided 
widi a post and now grazed a projecdpg shop-frimt. 
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The «tr was foil of shrieks and cries, still puneteaied 
bjr an occasional ^plosion, and there was a disfoat 
sound sriiich die thought must be firing. Sitting help* 
kss, astbe maddened horses tore along, she analysed 
pr<^l»lities with a calmness that surprised hemelf, 
mid womiered whether the wild race would end in the 
waters of the harbour or in one comprehensive smash. 
Then there happened something that stmak her with 
grmder horror than aU that ha^ gone before. She had 
raised herself to the front seat, and kneeling, was trying 
to look out ahead to see where she was going, when 
a black figure gained the box with a mad spring, and 
seising the whip, lashed the horses on. By the glare 
in the sky she could see that it wore the high cap and 
flowing robes of a monk, with unkempt hair and beard. 
They dashed on into another street, which Eirene had 
a vague idea belonged to the Moslem quarter, and 
peering out she saw a dark mass of people in front. 
She shrieked to, them to stop the horses,* but they 
did not understand, and scattered to let the carriage 
through. This brought it opposite a large building, 
and the man on the box, dropping the whip, stood 
upright and hurled something with aU his strength. 
The explosion that followed was no surprise to Eirene ; 
it aemned to her that she waited for the sound. The 
building appeared to crumple up, and the horses siuraag 
forafard again with a jerk, which threw the monk firom 
tlm box; but a minaret at the side fell across the str^, 
ami they could not face the ruin which casne crashing 
down. Driven on by the shouts from bdiind, tii^ 
dashed at the obstacle formed by the heap, turned 
when riiqr*^ found themselves thwarted, and dragged 
dm carriage violently round, with <Mie wheel high on 
the stones. Eirene had just sufficient presence of 
mhid to spring clear as it went over, and to crouch 
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against the hous^ on one side while the horses kiclced 
and struggled furiohsly to free themselves. One sac* 
ceeded, and rushed wildly down the street, but the 
other, which had fallen and was entangled in tim 
harness, tried in vain to raise kaelf from the ground. 

Seeing that the danger was past, the people behind 
came running upj and Eirene found" herself dragged 
from her belter. The monk had disappeared, and, 
to her horror, she perceived that the mob evidently 
took her for the person who had destroyed their 
mosque. They were all Moslems, armed with knives 
and daggers, and they poured blood-curdling impreca- 
tions upon her as she stood surrounded by a ring of 
steel. In every language she knew she entreated them 
to take her back to the Consulate, or merely to let 
her go, but no one would listen, or seemed to under- 
stand. She tore off her rings and the diamond stars 
from her hair and threw them among them, then her 
pearl neiJklace — not the historic nqpklace which had 
been given up to the brigands, but a less valuable one 
which had been sent on into "Safety in the jewel-case 
after the railway accident. The string snapped as she 
pulled it off, and she caught the pearls in her hands 
and offered them to the ‘mob if they would let her go, 
but in vain. Th^ forced her tihnds open, and fought 
for the pearls, but never so eagerly as to leave a gap 
by which she could escape. She would have given 
even the gir^ of Isidore as the price of her life if 
she had hdd it with her, but it was' reposing safely 
at the Consulate. 

After the first moment it gave her no comifort that 
^e was not cut to pieces at once, for rihe guessed from 
the geMures of her assailants that some of tiiim 
advocated this course, others were pibposing to tdte 
her into ottm of the houses and tortftre her in older 
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to disoover ber accomplices. In another moment she 
must have fainted from sheer horror, when the pros- 
trate horse, which every one had forgotten, created a 
diversion by struggling to its feet and lashing out furi- 
ously, clearing a space round it. Seeing her chance, 
dhe tore herself from the men who held her, leaving 
her cloak in their hands, and sprang up the heap of 
rubbish which blocked the road. She qpuld never 
have crossed it in cold blood, for the foothold was 
insecure, and the projecting pieces of rough stone and 
jagged wood caught her clothes and tore her hands; 
but she descended like a thunderbolt into a second 
crowd which had collected on the farther side, and 
burst through them before they could understand the 
agonised shouts which reached them from her de- 
frauded captors. 

Gathering her long skirt over her arm that it might 
not impede her movements, she ran headlong down 
the street, slippin|; on the horrible cobbles. Very soon 
she heard the hue and cry after her, and knew she 
must quickly be overtaken, for her high-heeled shoes 
caught in the treacherous interstices between the stones 
and nearly threw her down. Passing the mouth of 
another street, a desperate expedient suggested itself. 
The door of the first Ifouse stood open, and she slipped 
inside, hearing her pursuers rage by. As soon as the 
last was past the door, she crept out, and ran down the 
side street, more slowly now, for one Shoe had lost Its 
heel, and she could only get on with difficulty. Befrme 
she reached the end of the street she heard the shouts 
of the mob growing nearer again, and knew that th^ 
must have ^scovered her evasion. Two narrow pass- 
ages between overhanging houses were before her, and 
she darted down the nearest, which was unsavoury to 
a d^[ree. It ended at last, and she came out on a 
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wide open space, sarrounded by sqnaiid hovels, the 
outlines of which were just discernible by the dull 
glare in the sky. Panting, she paused for a moment, 
took off the shoe which still possessed a heel, and tried 
vainly to hammer it off with a stone. It was beyond 
her efforts, and she pushed back her hair, tied her 
handkerchief across her face below the eyes, so that 
it hung dawn like an Egyptian face-veil, and turned 
the skirt of her evening gown over her head, hoping 
that she might pass for a Roumi woman, whose veil 
would be a safeguard to her in the event of meeting 
any Moslem. Happily for her peace of mind, it did 
not occur to her that the frills of silk and lace at the 
edge of the lining would betray her at once, and she 
began to limp across the open space, which she recog- 
nised as the remains of a Roman amphitheatre which 
forms one of the sights of Therma. 

She had scarcely emerged from the shadow of the 
houses v^en she heard footsteps ^ehind her. She 
stopped, but they came on, and she broke into a 
feeble run, hearing the footsteps following and coming 
nearer. She thought she heard a voice, but she drew 
the skirt more Closely over her head and tottered on, 
until the treacherous heel caught in something and 
she fell. The footsteps approached at a run, and she 
shut her eyes and waited for death. 

“ I’m awfully sorry I frightened you," said a voice in 
English. " Can I help you in any way ? ” 

The revulhion of feeling was so great that Eirene 
crouched helplessly where she had fallen, and looked 
up at her questioner. With a gasp of relief, such as 
she had never expected to feel in the ciitumstances, 
she recognised the blue eyes bent updn her. 

" Oh, Captain Wylie ! ” she sobbed* 

“ Why, who is it ? " he asked, hoping her op. 



it possible — not Miss Eirene? — I mean the 
]Priiices8.” 

''Oh, yes,” she cried, pulling off the handkerchief; 
''And there is a crowd trying to kill me, and I can’t 
l^t away. Oh, what shall I do?” ^ 

“ Gently ,”,said Wylie, drawing her back into the 
^adow of the houses. “ Are you hurt ? You seemed 
to walk lame.” » 

“ It’s my shoes. I have only one heel left.” She 
took off the shoe, and he amputated the offending heel 
with his knife. 

“ I can’t promise to get you back to the Consulate,” 
he said, steering her across the comer of the open 
space, ” for most of the outrages have taken place in 
the foreign quarter, and the troops are out, and firing 
wild. I like the Roumis generally, but to-night I 
must confess I would as soon meet a mob as soldiers. 
It’s natural enough after what has happened.” 

“ But what has happened ? ” cried Eirene. “ Did 
some one blow up the Seignorial Bank?” 

“Yes, and a good many other places as well. I 
gave op trying to count the explosions at last. I 
am staying with Professor Panagiotis, and was drivmg 
back to his house when the first explosion came and 
the gas failed. My* driver reftised^^lio take me any 
farther, saying the Professor’s house^ would certainly 
be one of those blown up. I tried to get there the 
nearest way on foot, but there were troops pursuing 
ima gi n a r y revolutionists in all the formgn* streets, and 
too many bullets were dying about for the atmosphere 
to be h^thy.” 

“ But are we going to the Professor’s house now ? 
What is the good, if it’s blown up?" 

**I have no reason to think that it is. As far as 
1 can see, the outrages have been mostly directed 
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against f<xreigD boildings. 1 suppose the malc<Ma.teil(te 
are displaying their disgust and contempt for the fe- 
forms forced on the Grand Seignior by the Powers. 
At any rate, as the Professcsr’s guest, 1 shoulil be 
more likely to 4nd shelter in t|)e , Greek quarter than 
elsewhere.’*' . 4^ 

“But why do you say the troqps are shooting 
imaginary ^evolutionists ? Who do you think threw 
the bombs ? There was a monk who jumped up on 
the carriage — oh, it was terrible I” 

“ Agents .of the Thraco-Dardahian Committees, cer« 
tainly, but I don’t think they will wait to be shot. 
They will have provided for their escape, and it’s 
only poor wretched passers-by, who have nothing 
to do with the outrages, and are too terrified to get 
away, that will suffer in this moment of panic.’’ , 
“But how can I go to the Professor’s?’’ asked 
Eirene, her thoughts returning to her own situation, 
as, clinging to Wylie’s arm, she traversed the deserted 
streets. * 

“Well, I should think it was better than staying 
out of doors,” returned Wylie grimly. “ I shall be 
thankful if we can get there.” 

There was a a^ificance in his tone which she did 
not at first unde^tand, for his trained ear had caught 
sooner than she did the regular tiamp of soldiers, 
disentangling it from the confusion of sounds which 
still filled the air — not close at hand, for the shuttered 
houses might iiave been the abodes of the dead, init 
coming from the quarter they were approachiiig. 
Reaching the comer of a street, Wylie peered roui^ h 
cautiously, and drew Eirene back with acclamation. 

“There’s a detachment of the troopkwho we clear- 
ing the streets coming this way. Thefe 1 the 3 r*ve got 
some poor... devil,” as the sound of a volley and a 
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piercing shriek rent the air. '‘Stand in this door- 
way. They may go straight on and not see us.” 

Eirene shrank as far into the shelter of the doorway 
as she could, and Wylie stood.in front of her, conceal- 
ing her as much as possible. 

‘‘They’ve got the jumps badly, and are firing at 
eveiything they see. That’s the worst of it,” he said 
over his shoulder. “If I go down, you piust try to 
make them understand what an enormity they’ve com- 
mitted in firing on a European, and invoke Sir Frank 
Francis till all is blue.” 



CHAPTER XXyi. 

A FUSION OF INTERESTS. 

The soldiers came down the street talking loudly and 
excitedly, for the bonds of discipline were evidently 
relaxed. Every now and then a stray shot told that 
one of them thought he had seen a figure lurking 
in the shadow, and was taking the surest way of 
making things safe. The fitful beams of an old and 
inefficient lantern wavered from side to side as the 
leading mftn swung it towards each^ doorway in turn, 
but the light was so feeble that Wylie, standing rigid 
in his corner, almost hoped not to be seen. But his 
tweed clothes stood out against the dark and greasy 
stonework of the porch, and as the beam fluttered 
over him a voice called, “There’s a man hiding in 
that door 1 ” Instantly the reader rifles were focussed 
upon him, and even before he could itep forward two 
or three random shots struck the stonework and spat- 
tered up the dust at his feet, but these were only due 
to nervous inen with twitching fingers. Before the 
order could be given to fire, his voice rang out, “ Cease 
firing i ” in Roumi, and, taken by surprise, the soldiers 
obeyed. He seieed his opportunity, hud ^^led out 
that he was English, and demanded protection 
as £ar as the British Consulate. 

“ Why, it 18 a dog of a Christian, after all I ” said one* 

V 
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" If he did not throw the bombs, he stirred up the 
rascals to do it," said another. 

“ And what is he doing here, anyhow ? ” demanded 
a third. 

“Discovered under suspicious circumstances,” growled 
the sergeant. “ He can’t do any harm dead.” 

“ He can do you a lot of harm when his body is 
found, you old fool ! ” said Wylie vigorpusly. The 
sergeant jumped. 

“ Here I give me the lantern,” he said, and taking 
it from the man who held it, swung it so that the 
light fell on Wylie’s face. “ Why, it is the Bimbaabi 
Bey with the cruel eyes, who gave us cigarettes when 
we virere up in the north three months ago ! ” he cried. 
“ He is a good man, Christian or not. Let there be 
no more talk of shooting him. What does the Bim- 
bashi Bey desire ? ” 

“ Can you get us to the Consulate ? ” asked Wylie, 
moving aside. 7he men’s eyes grew rodhd as they 
distinguished Eirene crouching in the shadow behind 
him. 

“ It will be very difficult to take the lady such a 
long way through the streets,” mused the sergeant. 
“Has the Bimbashi Bey no friends in the Greek 
quarter?” ‘ 

“I am staying with Professm: Panagiotis,” said 
Wylie. 

“ Oh, the chief of the Greeks ! That is well, unless 
his house is one of those destroyed. We can soon 
see." 

The soldiers opened out, and Wylie and Eirene 4ook 
their placA in the midst. The sergeant, stalking just 
ahead, conversed with Wylie over his shoulder. Ever 
since their meeting in the north, he and his men 
had been sent hither and thither to jdaces where 
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outbreaks were expected, but the outbreaks always 
occurred in ihe districts they had just left, or, as 
DOW, had been allowed to come to a bead instead 
of being nipped in the bud. Every one had been 
expecting this particular outt»eak for days, or even 
weeks; he declared. It might h.ave been entirely pre- 
vented, but some one most have been heavily bribed. 
Undoubtedly it was all due to the representatives of 
the Powers, who with one hand egged on the revolu- 
tionists to their outrages, and with the other held 
back the Roumis from punishing them as they 
deserved. 

Argument of this kind did not admit of much reply, 
and Wylie attempted no defence of the action of the 
Powers, which had certainly not been marked by 
any particular success. They were now in the Greek 
quarter, and scared faces peeped at them from upper 
windows, while every door was fast shut. Arrived 
at the end^f the street in which Professor Panagiotis 
lived, they found a cordon of soldiers drawn across 
it, guarding a carriage which was waiting ready to 
start. About the middle of the street, a gap in the 
row of bouses dark against the sky showed where 
the Professor’s dwelling had stood. The sergeant 
questioned his colleague in chaise of the guard, and 
found that they had been detailed by the Vdi to 
escort the Professor home, as his life was considered 
to be in danger, but on arriving they discovered from 
the neighbours that the house had been destroyed 
almost simultaneously with the first explosion — ^thftt 
at Ae Seignorial Bank. The Professor was now ex- 
amining the mins, to see whether any of his property 
could be saved, but in a few minutes he was to be 
escorted to the city gate, and set saftdy on his way 
to Kallimeri. 
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“ This is most fortunate,” said Wylie to Eirene. ” I 
will make bold to offer you the shelter of the Pro- 
fessor’s villa instead of his house here, and you will 
meet the Teffenys again. They are longing to see 
you.” 

“ Teffany ? Oh, you mean Maurice and Zt/t. I 
always think of them as Smith. I should rejoice to 
meet them again, but not — not like this.” Eirene 
looked down at her torn clothes and ruined shoes. 
“It would not be proper — becoming. We are not 
now in the mountains.” 

Wylie laughed involuntarily. “ They must have 
seen you in much worse trim often in the moun- 
tains,” he said. “ Why is it improper now, if it 
wasn’t then?” 

“The circumstances are different,” she said, flush- 
ing. “They know now who I am. I cannot thrust 
myself upon them and ask help. At least we were 
all in the same .plight in the mountains.’*' 

“ I can relieve your mind on one point, at any rate. 
There’s no question of thrusting yourself upon them, 
for they are most anxious to see you. I have a letter 
from Miss Teffany for you here, if you can see to 
read it, and I was charged in addition to dse all 
the arts of diplomacy to persuade you to visit Kalli- 
meri, if only for a day, and even if you ttad to be 
accompanied by Madame Ladoguin.” 

“Yon really mean it?” she asked, looking up at 
him doubtfully. “You are not saying it merdy to 
make me willing to come ? You may not quite 
understand, but it is a tremendous step for me to 
take. I bnean, if the Ladoguibs choose, they may 
say — things about me, and I may be cast off entirely 
— if I don’t go back to the Consulate at once, you 
know.” 
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Wylie cat short her halting utterances. “ Don’t 
be afraid,” he said kindly. “ You shall go back to 
the Consulate as early as you like to-morrow. To- 
night you simply can’t get there. Slander itself could 
say nothing against your acceptiag a night’s shelter 
from your fatltei^s old friend and hijs wife. Now, will 
you get into flw carriage and read your letter, while 
I go and lopk for the Professor? You will promise 
me to wait here until I come back?” 

Much to his relief, Eirene uttered no protest, and 
the idea which had occurred to him that she might 
slip away when his back was turned, and lose herself 
in the mazes and dangers of the streets, had evidently 
not entered her mind. She was too much exhausted 
by all she had undergone to have energy left to make 
plans for herself, and it was an untold relief to find 
her movements settled for her. Gratefully she ac- 
cepted Wylie’s help, and entered the carriage, re- 
ceiving Zoe’s letter from him with a word of thanks, 
and leaning forward eagerly to read it by the light 
of the sergeant’s lantern. Her piteous little white 
face, as she looked up at him in utter bewilderment 
of fatigue, was in Wylie’s thoughts as he passed the 
cordon to find the ^ofessor, and it made liim very 
determined to obtain success in "a task which he fore- 
saw, though without exactly knowing why, would 
have its difficulties. He met the Professor returning 
to the carriage, and condoled with him on his losses. 

“Oh, it wts only to be expected,” was the philo- 
sophical reply. “It would have been something of 
a slight if 1 had been left umnolested on such an 
occasion. Of c^rse, the miscreants hpped to ben^t 
themselves,— I hear there were a dozen Jews raking 
over the ruins almost before the fire had ceased, under 
pretence of helping to save my possessions, — but I 
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need not tell you they found nothing. We shall save 
nothing of the furniture or contents of the house, 
unfortunately ; the destruction was too thorough. 
Two or three bombs must have been used, I should 
say, and remarkably well placed. The caretaker’s 
wife, who escaped, tells me she noticed a very tall 
woman, whom she suspected to be a man in disguise, 
hanging about just at dusk. Well, we had better get 
back to Kallimeri. I am sorry it is no use looking 
for your bag, if that was your reason for coming down 
here.” 

“ Never once thought of it,” said Wylie, detaining 
him. “No, I have picked up a European lady in 
distress, and I want to take her back with us. There’s 
nothing else to be done.” 

“ Who is the lady ? ” asked the Professor sharply. 

“ The Princess Eirene F6ofan.” 

“ I suspected as much. No; let her go back to the 
Scythian Consulate. I have no responsibility for her.” 

“ She can’t. The streets are impassable. You knew 
her father ; you can’t refuse her shelter.” 

“ I will have nothing to do with her. Do you realise 
that she is a Scythian tool, the only person whose right 
to the Greek Imperial crown approaches — in some eyes 
even overshadows — that of Maurice Teffany ? Let 
Scythia look after her own candidate; my interests 
are diametrically opposed to hers.” 

“ Professor,” said Wylie, a bright idea seizing him, 
and enabling him to choke down hisF= indignation, 
“you can’t deceive me. Don’t try to tell me that 
the same thought isn’t in your head as in mine. The 
game is in' your hands, and it’s no u^ trying to per- 
suade me that you think of throwing away your ad- 
vantage. If you can get the Princess to Kallimeri, and 
many her to Teffany, you and he are both made men.” 
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The Professor drew in his breath with a hissing 
sound. "He might be,” he said. "I should be left 
out.” 

" Oh, nonsense ! when both of them would owe 
you a debt of gratitude ever after for having brought 
them.together ? . Why, it would §five you the strongest 
possible inflddnce at once.” 

The Pro^ssbr considered the matter, and it was 
evident to Wylie that he was weighing the merits 
of various courses in his mind. Like Maurice, the 
soldier had the unpleasant feeling that in the Pro- 
fessor’s cogitations his wishes or arguments had little 
part. The issue would be decided by considerations 
far less obvious. 

"Your idea is excellent,” he heard at last, with 
sensible relief. " Such a marriage would at once 
checkmate Scythia, and strengthen enormously Mr 
Teffany’s position. I will represent the propriety of 
it to him«as soon as we reach Kallimeri, and there 
need be no difficulty with the lad^. She will be in 
our hands.” 

" Are you mad ? ” demanded Wylie, seizing him 
again by the arm as he turned quickly towards the 
carriage. "You can’t be serious in proposing to put 
pressure upon the Princess. *Why, Teffany would 
become your enemy for life. The Princess comes to 
Kallimeri purely for refuge, and incidentally to see 
her old friends before returning to Scythia. If Tefiany 
can induce Jier to stay, it’s all right. Otherwise, we 
must take her back to the Consulate to-morrow.” 

“That will be too late,” muttered the Professor. 
"The streets will be clear again, aqd s^e will pass 
safely.” 

“Look here,” said Wylie; “let me give you a word 
of advice. You and I are men of the world, and know 
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exactly how much and how little you mean when you 
say things like that. But it would not sound well to 
the Teffanys, and they might believe you meant it. 
Do you see?” 

The Professor signified reluctantly that he did, and 
asked, ** Then what is the good of taking the Princess 
to Kallimeri ? ” 

“ Simply to bring them together. If Teffany wants 
her, he won’t let her go again, after his sister and I 
have piled up the agony about endless separation 
and the dangers that will surround the Princess in 
Scythia.” 

“ Ah, and what interest have you and Miss TefiSuy 
in the affair ? ” demanded the Professor, severely. 

“ Miss Teffany hopes to gratify her brother, who 
would have come into Therma to-day to try and see 
the Princess, if I had not insisted on coming instead. 
My only interest is to gratify a wish expressed by 
Miss Teffany.” • 

Baffied by the linmoved tone, Professor Panagiotis 
went on towards the carriage, where Eirene, tired 
out, had fallen asleep in her corner. Wylie presented 
the Professor to her, and gave what money he had 
viath him to the friendly sergeant, to distribute among 
his men, before takingkhis seat. The soldiers who had 
formed the cordon surrounded the carriage, and they 
drove slowly towards the gate nearest Kallimeri. 
Many streets were blocked with the ruins of houses 
which had been destroyed, in others fires«were raging 
and troops forbade passage, in others the search for 
revolutionists was still being carried on, to the ac- 
companimept of shots and shrieks, others again were 
empty, save for rigid forms prone in the shadow of 
the houses. At the gate, the Vali’s seal, exhibited 
the officer of the escort, obtained them a speedy 
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passage, and the soldiers convoyed them through the 
environs of the town until they were safely on the 
upland road leading to Kallimeri. Then the escort 
was dismissed, the driver was at length allowed to 
whip up his horses, and in the wild, headlong style 
dear to him and his tribe the/ rattled up to the villa. 

“Oh, what has been happening?” cried Zoe, rush- 
ing down ^om a point of vantage beside the gate. 
“We have seen explosions, knd the most dreadful 
fires — not the ordinary kind that happen every night, 
but whole streets must have been burnt. We were 
all so frightened. I have been watching here for 
hours.” 

“That was very dangerous,” said Wylie, his heart 
leaping, nevertheless. He had jumped out of the 
carriage to meet her, and the ProfeSsor and Eirene, 
the latter still sluml^ring, had driven on. “If a 
revolutionist had been banging about ready to blow 
up the villai he would have killed you, lest you should 
give the alarm.” * 

“ But in that case I shouldn’t have been much 
better off in the house,” said Zoe flippantly. “ It was 
revolutionists, then — who have been blowing up the 
town, I mean? So you were not able to deliver my 
note, I, suppose ? ” • 

“ Wasn’t I ? ” said Wylie triumphantly. " Why, 
I’ve brought the Princess back. She’s in the carriage.” 

“ In the carriage ? Eirene ? and you have kept me 
walking slowly here] What will she think of me ? ” 

“ Wait one minute,” said Wylie, as Zoe quickened 
her pace to a run ; “ I’m very proud of myself for 
the way in which I did your errand, for I have had 
to employ all the resources of diplomacy to overcome 
the Princess’s objections to coming here, and the 
Professor’s objections to having her. But we must 
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manage to rush things a bit to-morrow morning, for 
she means to go back.” 

“And if she does, we may as well give it up, for 
she will be out of our reach,” said Zoe. “ Clezurly we 
must precipitate matters. Oh, but how did you Imow 
what I was hoping for?” she cried suddenl;^ “I 
never told you.” 

“ I guessed, from what you told me^ about )mur 
brother, Snd then it came to me in a flash that we 
might get things settled at once, thanks to all this 
affair in the city. Nobody knows where the Princess 
is, you see, and it'll take some time to track her.” 

“You mean they could get married before ^e is 
found? Oh, how splendid! We must manage it. 
I will think about it to-night, and you must play up 
to me to-morrow.” 

“Trust me!” said Wylie, as they arrived at the 
door, where Madame Panagiotis, a very correct German 
lady of commanding proportions, was looking with 
evident -tiuspicion at Eirene, with her bare shoulders 
and tattered evening gown. With a cry of delight 
the two girls rushed into each other’s arms, and on 
Zoe’s guarantee, Madame Panagiotis consented to re- 
dlive the dishevelled-looking stranger. There was a 
room next to Zoe’s ^e could have, she said, and she 
herself would lend her decent clothes, unless Miss 
Teffany cared to do so. Zoe declared joyfully that 
no one else should look after her friend, and carried 
her off upstairs at once, pausing only to say aside to 
Wylie — 

“Just tell Maurice, as you pass, that she is here. 
Then perlmps he will be able to sleep.” 

Returning to Eirene, she found the Professor saying 
pointedly how glad he was to receive under his roof 
a younger branch of the illustrious house to which his 
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honoured guests belonged, and she swept her olf at 
once, afraid that he might go on to say something 
that would spoil her plans. 

“ Isn’t Madame Panagiotis funny ? ” she asked of 
Eirene, when they were by themselves. “ Maurice 
and f used to wonder whether she would sit on the 
floor and eat with her fingers, and you can imagine 
our feelings, when we found her such a monument of 
propriety. Do you know, the Professor called her at 
first ‘the Mrs Professor’ when he talked English — 
die Frau Professorin, you know — but he must have seen 
it sounded queer, and he gave it up.” 

Eirene sat listening passively while ^oe took down 
her hair and brushed it. “Oh, Zoe,” she broke out 
suddenly, “ it is such a rest to be here. I don’t mind 
any one else — Professor or Professorin — if I can be 
near you and Maurice. You can’t guess how I have 
longed for you ! ” 

“It’s awfully sweet of you to say it,” said Zoe, 
penitently. “ I know I was perfectly horrid to you 
often.” ^ 

“ You weren’t I ” was the indignant reply. " You 
and Maurice were always just the same to me, whether 
you thought I was Miss Smith or a Princess. Yeu 
were quite right to scold me when I said silly things. 
And, Zoe, you were right about Vlasto, and I was 
too silly. He was Nicetas Mitsopoulo, Chariclea 
Ladoguin’s brother, in disguise. I recognised him 
as sooS as he was presented to me, and I thought 
how you would triumph. I deserved it.” 

“At any rate, it’s quite new for us to be paying 
each other compliments. And have you brought the 
girdle of Isidore with you ? ” 

“ Oh no, how could I ? I did not dare to carry it 
in my dress any longer, because of the maid. Do you 
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know, Zoe, they were so anxious that I should send 
it as a peace-offering to the Empress ? Chariclea and 
her brother both hinted at it. But I would not do it. 
It seemed like buying back her favour by giving up my 
rights — ^your rights, too. I found out a hiding-place 
for it, but I don’t know whether it’s safe. Perhaps 
they will discover it this evening while I am away, 
and send it to Pavelsburg, pretending tjiat it comes 
from me ! ” 

“Well, if they do, you can’t help it,’’ said Zoe. 
“ Let it alone for to-night. Are you frightfully tired, 
Eirene ? There are such a lot of things I want to ask 
you. Look here, let us bring your bed into my room, 
and then we can talk without disturbing any one till 
we go to sleep. I know Maurice will want you all the 
morning.” 

Loss of sleep, and her adventures of the evening, 
did not seem to have told on Eirene’s spirits when 
she appeared the next day. Zoe had dres^d her hair 
low to hide the cuts and bruises received in the ex- 
plosion, and she looked very pretty in a white gown, 
which Zoe surrendered to her heroically, though she 
had just had it made for herself to replace the horrible 
German ready-made garments with which she had 
been obliged to content herself on reaching Therma. 
The two girls were sitting in the verandah looking 
into the inner courtyard of the bouse, when Wylie, 
already primed for his part, brought up the steps first 
an armful of cushions, and then Maurice, and estab- 
lished him in a long chair. 

“ Could I speak to you a minute ? ” he said to Zoe, 
as they had agreed, and she went to the other end 
of the verandah with him. 

“ I really have something to say,” he said. “ It’s 
quite impossible for the Princess to get back this 
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morning. Firing is still going on in the town, and 
they don’t think things will quiet down until fresh 
troops arrive, which won’t be till to-night. What do 
you think of my riding in and asking the Ladoguins 
to send a proper escort for her j ” 

“Itr would provide the necessity for decision, which 
is what we want,” said Zoe gravely. “ I will call her 
away to wrjje a letter to Madame Ladoguin when it 
is time for you to start. Perhaps they will have settled 
things before that. I shall leave them to themselves 
for the morning, as soon as I have ’Explained to Eirene 
that she must stay here till she is sent for.” 

“Won’t that be rather pointed — leaving them to 
themselves, I mean ? ” asked Wylie solicitously. 

Zoe gave him a look of pity. “ I shall stay here,” 
she said. “ If they talk loud, I can* hear them, and 
join in, but if they choose to talk low, I shall work 
quietly.” 

“ I suppose I mayn’t come and share your vigil ? ” 

“ No, your company would be too distracting. I 
must be unobtrusively on the* watch, you ^ow.” 

Wylie departed without a murmur, possibly a little 
to Zoe’s disappointment, and only returned, equipped 
for riding, about two hours later. ” ^ 

“ Now for it 1 ” said Zoe. “ I*must take my courage 
in both hands. Shall I save the situation, or shall 
I ruin it?” 

“ But don’t you think it’s all right by this time ? ” 
“ Not a Wt. Every now and then I have heard 
what they said, 'ind it was always ‘ Do you remem- 
ber ? ’ like children talking over a Sunday-school treat. 
I might have sat with them the whole time. Well, 
now to interrupt them. Doesn’t it make you feel a 
brute ? ” 

“ Not in the least, nor you either. You know per- 
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fectly well that you feel like a whole three -volume 
novel,- or a goddess out of a machine, oi: an 5 rthing else 
that annihilates time and space to make two lovers 
happy.” 

Zoe looked at him critically. “ You mustn’t thought- 
read to such an extent,” she said,.“ or I shall beiafraid 
of you. It’s uncanny. Now I am gfov^to make the 
plunge. Eirene, are you ready? Captfin Wylie is 
waiting to start.” 

“Start? Where to?” demanded Maurice. 

“ For Therma, of course, to take Eirene’s letter. If 
she is to get back tp-night, she must be sent for.” 

“ With these oultages still going on, when she has 
barely escaped with her life already ? Nonsense ! she 
can’t go back.” 

“ I can’t stay dway any longer,” said Eirene. 

“ It’s awfully hard that you should just get this one 
glimpse of us, like a condemned man saying good-bye 
to his friends, and then go away for ever,” Said Zoe. 

“Why should she go away at all?” said Maurice 
suddenly “Zoe, give us two minutes more. And 
just tell Wylie, will you ? Eirene,” as Zoe vanished, 
“ do you want to go back ? ” 

I must,” she said, smiling at him bravely. 

“ Can you bear t<y go back ? I can’t bear you 
to go.” 

“ But I must,” she murmured, trying to draw away 
her hand. 

“Oh no, you needn’t, if — Eirene, ' I «know it will 
sound frightful cheek to you, but I must say it — if you 
would marry me.” 

“You are sorry for me,” she said quickly, “because 
you know I am no longer the heir.” 

“ I never thought of it. I am sorry for you, but 
only because it’s so rough on you to give you the 
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alternative of taking me or going back to a life you 
dread.” 

“I suppose you understand,” said Eirene with 
energy, “that if I went back to Scythia I should be 
replaced in my old position, and^be rich and received 
at Court ? ” 

“ Yes, I know, and I can only offer you a country 
life in Englapd — for certain. Anything else is mere 
possibility.” 

“ Do you imagine I am thinking of that 7 I want 
to be sure you do not say this out of pity.” 

“ But I do. I want you to take pity on me.” 

Sunshine succeeded momentajy dismay on Eirene’s 
face. 

“ You know,” she said softly, “ there was a condition 
to be fulfilled before I could be received at Court 
again ? ” 

“That you should marry some one, I suppose? 
Who is the'»brute?” 

“Oh no, they would not say thaf in words. The 
condition was that I should wQte to ask fot^veness, 
and say I was sorry for running away." 

“Well, and did you do it?” 

“No, I would not — because I am gkd, gladjff'lad^ 
that I ran away. If I had not-* — ” 

“ Yes ? ” Maurice had her hand fast by this time. 

“ I should still have been a rebel, opposing the head 
of my house,” said Eirene demurely. 

“We might even have been pitted against one 
another,” said Maurice, with equal solemnity. “By 
the bye, have you gone into my claims at all ? ” 

“ No, they are yours, and you believe they are just 
— that is enough,” said Eirene. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


THROUGH ANOTHER MAN'S EYES. 

“ Well, did I play up to you ? " asked Wylie, finding 
Zoe in the verandah the next day. 

“You did, indeed. Your booted and spurred im- 
patience was most telling. I'm sure it woke Maurice 
to a sense of the desperate nature of the situation, 
and so brought about the happy result. Don’t you 
feel proud of your first attempt at match-making? 
I do.” 

“ Y^^ were the match-maker ; I only acted under 
your orders. What am I to have for it ? " demanded 
Wylie. 

“ A promise of further employment if your services 
"siioilTu at any time be needed,” said Zoe, with unnatural 
coolness, looking romid desperately for a way of escape. 
** Oh, here are Maurice and Eirene, released at last from 
their conference with the Professor ! ” she cried, with 
real relief. “ Well, what have you settled ? ” as they 
came up the steps, Maurice obviously c^uivering with 
excitement, Eirene reluctant and blushing. 

“ Everything ! ” cried Maurice triumphantly. “ No, 
Eirene, Pm not going to shout or chortle, or do any- 
thing I promised you not to, but I must tell these two, 
because they’ll have to know, and we want Wylie’s 
help. Where are you off to, Wylie ? Come back at 
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once. You are our stand-by, our victim, our resource, 
as you have been all along.” 

‘‘Didn't know you'd want me,” muttered Wylie, 
returning, and Maurice perceived that they had arrived 
at an inopportune moment, but was wise enough to 
take *00 notice. 

“We want you tremendously,” he said. “I must 
tell you that Eirene is behaving like a brick. She is 
willing to marry me as soon as ever it can be arranged. 
It*s a proof of confidence I should never have ventured 
to ask of her, and if ever I fail to justify it, I hope you 
two will just talk to me as I deserve.” He took 
Eirene's hand gently in his, and "she gave him a smile 
which was not far removed from tears, and then drew 
back into the shadow behind him, unable to meet the 
eyes of the others. “You see,” he*went on, “it will 
save us no end of bother if we can only get married 
before the Ladoguins can track Eirene. It seems 
that the Brofessor made it right with the soldiers 
who escorted you here, and the gftte-keepers, so that 
no one will know there waa a lady wi<h‘*you, and 
most . happily, no one will dare to make inquiries 
openly, lest it should be asked why Madame Ladoguin 
didn't take better care of her charge. The Bnifeimr 
thinks that when they find na trace of Eirene near 
the wrecked carriage— for, of course, the Roumis who 
attacked her will say nothing, for their own sakea — 
they will give out boldly that she was killed in the 
first explosion. We can't let that remain uncontra- 
dicted, for the sake of her claims, but it will be much 
safer if she only comes forward again as my wife.” 

“ Look here,” said Wylie, “ I don't want to spoil 
your pleasant arrangement, but where is the danger 
from Scythia now ? The Princess is of age ; how can 
any one prevent her from marrying yon if she likes ? ” 
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What’s to keep them from saying that she’s under 
age, or mad, or anything ? ” demanded Maurice. “ We 
could call for an inquiry, but she wouldn’t be allowed 
to remain with us, and you ought to know, if any one 
does, how hard it would be to get at her if they once 
got her into their hands again. And besides,* they 
could bring such pressure to bear that no Greek priest 
in the world would dare to marry us.” 

I should like to join Maurice’s Church,” explained 
Eirene softly to Zoe, ” but he thinks it would be such 
a good example for the Emathians if they saw that 
people of different creeds needn’t necessarily quarrel.” 

” Poor thing I Is he offering you up as a political 
sacrifice already ? ” said Zoe. 

” But, I say,” said Wylie hastily, ”you seem to forget 
that a religious marriage isn’t enough. You’ll certainly 
need a civil ceremony as well, if not two. Do you 
propose to drive up to the Scj^hian Consulate and 
request Ladoguin to perform his duties ascxegistrar ? ” 
” Scarcely,” said Maurice, ” though for a long time 
we couKh^t make out how we were to manage without 
his services. A declaration that we were Sovereign 
Princes and could legislate for ourselves would hardly 
case. But, happily, Eirene has remembered 
that her father never ^surrendered his Dacian nation- 
ality. When he went to Scythia he held on to his 
estate in Dacia — I suppose to have something to fall 
back upon if things went wrong — and now it belongs to 
her. The simplest thing would be for us all to migrate 
there, and be married by the village pope and at the 
British Legation, but the trains are sure to be watched, 
however unobtrusively. So we must take advantage of 
the nearest spot of Dacian ground, which is their Con- 
sulate in Therma. The Professor is on the best of 
terms with the Consul, for Dacia has not so far joined 
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in the scramble for influence in Emathia, and sides 
rather with the Greeks than any one else. No doubt 
she hopes to have her reward some day, but that 
doesn’t signify now. There’s a church quite close to 
the Consulate which is regarded as their special pre- 
serves so we can have both ceremonies complete.” 

“ The Princess will be married fast enough, but I’m 
pretty sure you won’t,” objected Wylie. 

” I shall be if the British Consul or acting-Consul 
is present, and registers the marriage,” said Maurice. 
“ The Professor has been looking it up. Now, Wylie, 
this is where you come in. We want you to get round 
your friend Sir Frank Francis. The best of it is ” — 
Maurice’s voice became unsteady — " that if the Lado- 
guins have told him an)rthing about Eirene’s disappear- 
ance, he’ll suspect you of having carried her off, and of 
wanting his kind offices for yourself. So the first thing 
you’ll have to do will be to disabuse his mind on that 
point. Then you must swear him to secrecy, and tell 
him the real state of the case. Tell*him nothing would 
have induced us to patronise the rival establishment if 
we hadn’t felt certain that, if we came to him, his 
conscience would have driven him to give Ladoguin 
an opportunity of forbidding the banns. As^tjujf ke 
is only asked to attend at the Dacian churclf'and 
Consulate, and register the marriage of a British sub- 
ject in the usual way. If he feels that even that is 
too much, ask him to take a day off, and appoint his 
chief clerk acting-Consul for the occasion.” 

“ But if he won’t, what is to happen ? ” said Zoe. 

“ Why, we should have to escape in a half-married 
condition, and find a less Sc3rthia- ridden British 
Consul. But Wylie must put things so movingly 
that he won’t have the heart to refuse. After all, I 
am the head of Eirene’s fttmily, and who has the 
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right to arrange for her marriage if I haven’t ? -And 
if I choose to marry her myself, instead of handing 
her over to some one else, and she doesn’t object, 
who has any right to prevent me ? ” 

“ All very well,” said Wylie. “ It sounds most 
logical and convincing, but you know there are a 
good many people who both could and would prevent 
you. Don’t be afraid; I’ll exhaust my eloquence on 
Sir Frank, and if nothing else will bring lum. I’ll per- 
suade him it’s his duty to be present to make sure 
that I am not marrying the Princess after all. Well, 
consider the ceremony safely accomplished. What 
next ? ” 

“Next we are to be very snobbish, and send de- 
tailed announcements of our marriage — showing that it 
means the union cK the elder and younger branches of 
the descendants of John Theophanis — to the principal 
papers of the world. Also, Eirene is to announce it to 
the various royalties whose acquaintance she enjoys.” 

“And where are’ you to be when the announcement 
bursts upon' the universe ? ” 

“ At home, I hope, for our honeymoon. Thei. Pro- 
fessor seems inclined to allow us a breathing-space. I 
caiA '*faite make out what he’s up to, but apparently 
he thinks of nothing at 4 >resent but getting the wedding 
over. I fancy winter is a close time in Emathia, too. 
I should like to show Stone Acton to Eirene, and we 
should be out of the way until the fiiss had blown over.” 

" Well, I hope you mean to apply for police protec- 
tion,” growled Wylie. 

“Or import a detachment of Pinkerton men from 
America tovgarrison the house, with instructions to 
shoot at sight any foreigner who appears in the vil- 
lage,” suggested Zoe. 

“ And what next 7 ” persisted Wylie. 
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** That’s what I can’t quite make out. Eirene’s got 
an idea that the Professor has in his mind’s eye— or 
even in his actual possession — some fortified island in 
the Archipelago, where we n^ight practise sovereignty, 
so to speak ; but that make^ him a sort of benevolent 
magibiani and I can’t quite fit it in with the other 
things I know of him.” 

“ Oh, bub it’s such a delightful idea I ” cried Zoe. 
“ You would, stay quietly in your island when nothing 
particular was going on, and when adventures were 
going to begin, you would be close at hand. But you 
must be sure and let me know whenever that is, and 
I shall come firom the ends of the earth.” 

"But what are you proposing to do?” demanded 
Maurice. ^ 

" My dear Maurice, allow me a little liberty. You 
didn’t expect me to trail about after you and Eirene, 
did you? I have so many plans that I don’t know 
which to dkrry out first. I am going to write my 
great book, and to pose as a Balkan expert in- literary 
society, and to travel all over the world.” 

"Oh, well, I daresay circumstances will make the 
decision for you,” said Maurice, with a sign^^gwce 
which Zoe recognised and resented. There was a 
touch of defiance in her rejoinder. 

“On the whole, I think I shall choose the literary 
part first. I shall shut myself up, and write and write; 
but every now and then I shall pounce out on un- 
bappy peoplS who think that the Ematbian proUem 
is a simple one, or who make mistakes in spelling 
Balkan names.” 

" But who is going to accept you a# a critic ? ” asked 
Maurice. ' 

" Every one,” triumphantly. “ I have the one great 
qualification. I have fiiiled in literature.” 
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‘‘But I thought you were going to succeed how. 
You’ll find yourself in a glass house — a mark for all 
the other critics.” 

“ Maurice, I have had to tell you before that you 
were dense, but I am sorry to have to repeat it in 
Eirene’s presence. When my success has comS — as 
soon as ever I am sure of it — I shall start upon my 
travels. In Tibet or the Sahara I shan’t *he bothered 
by what people are saying about me. I shall have 
quite enough to do with taking care of myself.” 

“ I am sorry to break in on these blissful dreams of 
the future,” said Wylie, in rather a forced voice, “ but 
the fact is, my extended leave is nearly out, and my 
time here is limited. How soon am I to intimate to 
Sir Frank that l^is presence will be required at the 
Dacian Consulate ? ” 

“ This day week,” returned Maurice promptly. 
“ Eirene is pledged not to protest, and the Professor 
has promised to get her the Patriarch’s blessing as 
a reward.”, 

“Then I shall just have time to see you through. 
I sail in the afternoon.” ® 

• riljy^ere’s any risk, we’ll put the wedding earlier,” 
said Maurice. “Don’t mind my feelings; tdil me if 
it’s necessary. I mus? have you to support me.” 

“Oh, you’ll have Armitage.” 

“I shall have Armitage anyhow. The Professor 
says two best men are necessary. But you I must 
have — as better best man, I suppose. ^ So let me 
know the worst, or I’ll keep you back by force, and 
get you cashiered.” 

“ Oh, thSt’ll be all right,” said Wylie, compassion- 
ating Eirene’s blushes. “I hope you realise what a 
lucky fellow you are, and that the Princess won’t let 
you forget it.” 
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“ How coold I forget it, when I have got her ? ” 
demanded Jdaurice. “ He talks treason, doesn’t he, 
Eirene? Let us depart in dudgeon, and leave him 
and Zoe to plot the subjugation of Sir Frank. No, 
Zoe, we don’t want you. I lim surprised that a person 
of yeur discernment should try to make a third in the 
walks of an engaged couple. You're not the only one 
in the family to take up match-making," he added in a 
whisper, as Zoe sat down again, somewhat discom- 
posed. But the emergency put her on her mettle, and 
she turned to Wylie with smiling coolness as Maurice 
and Eirene went down the steps into the garden. 

“It’s delicious to see them looking so happy, isn’t 
it ? ’’ she remarked. “ It makes one feel quite choky.’’ 

“Doesn’t it make you feel that such perfect bliss 
ought to be infectious? Don’t }/bu think you and 
I ’’ 

“ OJi no, please don’t I ’’ she cried. 

“ What *m I not to do ? ’’ 

“ Don’t say it. I like you trembndously, of course, 
and I think you are the most splendid friend any one 
everahad, but I ivant to travel about for ever so long, 
just as I like, and write, and be in things, you know." 

“ Then you haven’t been in things enougli>4h» last 
three months?" • 

“I should think notl It has only whetted my 
appetite for more. Things are so frightfully interest- 
ing. I should like to plunge right into the midst of 
life.” • 

“ Is it absolutely necessary to take the plunge alone ? ’’ 

“ Oh, I know what you are going to say. But don’t 
you see that I want to be without r)ttpon«ibilities for a 
time? I have always had Maurice on my mind, but 
now I can hand the dear boy over with an eaqr con- 
science to Eirene, and do just as I like. I want to be 
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able to shut myself up and write, or start off on my 
travels, and go on, or come back, or break my journey, 
just as the hmcy takes me — not to have to feel that I 
oug^t to be doing anything whatever.” 

“ You would soon get tired of that sort of life.” 

“So everybody would say, but I want to tsy it. 
But you are better than most people. You are the 
only man I ever met who wouldn’t have b^n scandal- 
ised at what I have said, and done ever3rthing to keep 
me back.” 

“ Perhaps I know better than to say all I feel. Or 
perhaps I am trying to allure you by a deceptive show 
of sympathy. Honestly, Zoe, your life shouldn’t be 
a d^ one if I could help it — with me, I mean,” be 
added lamely. “ And you can’t think I should try to 
stop your writing. I should be awfully proud of your 
books.” 

“ I know. It’s very nice of you to say it, btjt you 
don’t understand. Think of me stuck doww in a small 

Indian station ” Wylie opened his lips, but closed 

them again. ' “ You told me long ago you were to be 
stationed in a horrid, humdrum little place when^ you 
went back. Nothing would happen, there would be 
the dull, deadly monotony of duties every day — 
and yet I couldn’t haveca writing fit in peace. It isn’t 
even as if you were still on the firontier.” 

“It’s rather a good thing I’m not, if yoor fediings 
would be liable to change the moment I was trans- 
ferred anyvHbere else. But I should have thought a 
quiet, regular life would have been the best possible 
thing for yoor writing.” 

“ For manufacturing books, not for writing. Why, 
just think, if I woke np one day with a perfectly 
splendid idea, and wanted simply to sit down and 
work it out— not to bother about meals anything. 
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except coffee and Inscuits, or something of that kind, 
which I coaM eat without thinking about it. You 
would come — I know you would — and swec^ my books 
away ruthlessly, and insist upon my taddng prc^rfood, 
and expect me to be gratehil to* you for doing it I " 

“And I should be di&a,ppointed ? Well, I will try 
to moderate my expectations. It might come to our 
both having scratch meals, surrounded by books, at 
opposite comers of the table.” • 

“ No, you would never get like that, and it’s quite 
right you shouldn’t. You would have your duties, de- 
manding punctuality and regularity, and all the things 
I want to escape from for a time, and you would insist 
on them. It would be different if you were more 
easy-going.” 

“I’m afraid the woman who marribs me will have 
to take me as I am — unless she can change me. Zoe, 
take me, in hand, won’t you ? I’ll give you a free 
hand to make all the alterations and improvements 
you like.” • 


“ But it’s just those very qualities that I like in you. 
No, you uron’t see. When — I mean if — I many, I 
shall really do my duty and settle down. If I went 
back with you now, I should sink my own life in^MMK. 
I should think of nething but seeing that your meals 
were in time and as you liked them, and that the 
house and everything did you credit, and you would 


congratulate yourself on having driven all my fotdish 
aspirations out of my bead. And then one day I 
should wake up to find that I was growing old, mid 
had done nothing, and the vinons bad faded, and 1 
should — Aofr yon. No, I shall never be yoitfi^ again, 
I shan’t alwa 3 's feel my heart leap Up with a great 
idea c<»ning suddenly — I most follow ^ ^sam while 
I can. It will be different in a fevf^ yeaxa, but at 
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present I have such lots of interests, and I can’t 

narrow them all down to ” 

one man and his career? Well, put it that 
you spend these years as you suggest. What then ? ” 

** Why, whether I succeed or fail, I shall have tried 
my wings, ' proved my soul,’ like Paracelsus. Perhaps 
the visions will fade naturally, perhaps they will be 
more under control. Then I shall have time for the 
other side of life.” 

** In other words, you might be willing then to turn 
to the man who loved you and had spent his best years 
waiting for you ? ” 

‘‘You are trying to make me out perfectly horrid! 

I — I »» Zoe blushed and stammered — “ I shouHn’t 

mind very much being engaged, if it was quite certain 
that the engagei5nent was a long one.” 

“ But I should. Do you really expect me to go on 
working quietly, not knowing where you wqjre, or in 
what wild scrapes you might be involving yourself? 
Suppose you wfcre again in circumstances like this 
summer’s. Another man is thrown with you, as I 
have been, falls in love with you, as I have done; 
you discourage him steadily, as you have discouraged 
unef but he forces an explanation — also like me. You 
plead that you are already engaged* ‘ Why, what kind 
of double-distilled fool can the fellow be, to let you 
run about by yourself like this? He can’t care for 
you much 1 * And it would be perfectly just.” 

‘‘I have said more to you than I could evo: have 
imagined I ^ould say to any man on earth,” said 
Zoe resolutely, but with a tremor in her voice* ” If 
you won’t wait, it is not for me to offer concessions. 
Why are you so impatient ? ” 

“Because life is short and apt to end suddenly, 
1 suppose. What’s the good of talking, Zoe? I 
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want yoa, and you don’t want me, and that’s all 
about it.” 

“Oh,” said Zoe impulsively, “^en you talk like 
that, I have a feeling as if I saw your real self for 
a moment. The rest of the *ifime you seem not to 

be putting forth all your ^rength. If you did, I 

What is it?” 

“It is just .that. I believe that if I looked you 
straight in the eyes,' and said, ‘Come,’ you* would 
come. I could make you listen to me, but I won’t. 
I don’t want my will merely to triumph over yours; 
I want your sober judgment to decide that you care 
for me enough to give up everything else, no matter 
whdt, for my sake, and not regret it.” 

Her puzzled face was a mute request to him to 
go on. * 

“ Remember what I have learnt, since I knew you 
first, about your brother’s future prospects. The Pro- 
fessor has b«»n rubbing it in diligently. JfTeflany’s 
claims were once recognised, or even Influentially taken 
up, think of the gulf between you and me. Married 
to a poor and undistinguished soldier, you would be 
heavily handicapped ; free, yon could aspire to almost 
any position. Unless you really loved me, hearnnd 
soul, you must feel that I was*a drag on you, and 
resent it, and I — I could stand anything but seeing 
you repent that you had married me,” 

“ Oh, how unkind you are 1 ” cried Zoe. “ As if 
an3rthing that could possibly happen could make me 
change! Why, if I were a princess^ and yon came 
in as a stranger, I should step down to you and hold 
out my hand.’’ » • 

"And I should kiss it and pass on.” 

“You are cruel. Don’t you see how toribly I 
should be wanting you if I did such a thing as that ? 
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<Hi, promise, promise, that if I ever do it you won’t 
pass on ! ” 

Wylie laughed bitterly. “What a queer girl you. 
axel” he said. “Your eyes are full of tears at the 
mere thought that you may want me some day, and 
yet you won’t take me now.” * 

“ I was feeling it as if it was in a book,” murmured 
Zoe shamefacedly. “ But you will proipise ? “ 

"No, I won’t, because I shouldn’t do it. I shall 
do my level best to forget you from the day I leave 
this.” 

This was high treason, and cried aloud for condign 
punishment. 

"Can you forget when you like?” asked *Zoe 
incisively. 

“ No, I wish 1 could I It won’t be much comfort 
for me, away in the Soudan, to think of you wander- 
ing about the world and getting into all .sorts of 
difficulties.’! ® 

"The Sbudan^? But aren’t you going back to 
India?” ' 

" No, I am to be lent to the Egyptian Government 
for special work in the Soudan. That was Isbw I got 
loilger4eave.” 

He went away abruptly, and Zoe gazed after him 
with mingled feelings. 

" Of course we shall meet again,” she said to benelf. 
" It’s all nonsense about forgetting. > He can’t forget 
if he really cares. And we tdiall be oMer then, and 
more tolerant, and get into one another’s ways better.” 
A vision crossed her mind of herself and Wylie placed 
farther apart by the passage of 3 rears, both more fixed 
in their own ways and opinions, e)|ch finding it more 
difficult to understand the other, but she brushed it 
aside. “I have a right to live ray own life, just as 
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be has a right to ti^ aod get me to live his, if he 
ran . I wondef whether he could have made me marry 
him, as be said ? It would be hard to refuse, I know, 
if he bad looked at me. I — I almost wish he had 
tried. And why didn’t he tell ^jne about the Soudan 
until just at the end ? ” 

She wondered in vain, but Wylie vouchsafed en- 
lightenment later to Eirene, who felt that her own 
engagement supplied a vantage-ground from .which 
to stretch out helping bands to tho» who were less 
fortunate in their love af&irs. With the gracious 
little air of condescension which she had now laid 
aside in Maurice’s case, she took Wylie to task. 

'* The Soudan is just what Zoe would love,” she said. 
“ You should have told her about it sooner — quite at 
the beginning. Why didn’t you ? ” 

“Because I didn’t want her to marry me merely 
as a purveyor of adventures.” 

“You are a very rude man,” said Ej^ene, with 
dignity. • 

“ Sorry,” said Wylie. “ It’s not the first tilne you’ve 
had that against me, is it ? ” 

“ But it makes me unhappy that you should manage 
things so badly, for you are the very person for 
“You mustn’t flatter my self<^nceit by agreeing 
with me. She do«n’t think so, you see.” 

“Oh, but she will, some day. Don’t think me 
meddling, pryiQg’’>r*8he blushed — “but you won’t 
suddenly man> some one else in despair, ^1 you ? ” 
“There won’t be much chance of marrying ai^ one 
where I shall be,” he said, looking down at her kindly, 
“ so I can reassure your mind by saying thatit’s in my 
w«k I hope to fo^iet ail this.” 



CHAPTER XXV. 

“POUR MIEUX SAUTER.” 

Maurice and Eirene were married. In the little 
church of Hagios Gerasknos, Maurice the servant of 
God had been crowned for. Eirene the handmaid of 
God, and Eirene the handmaid of God for Maurice 
the servant of Gbd. They had drunk of the Common 
Cup, walked in procession round the church with the 
crowns held over their heads by the groomsmen, ex- 
changed wedding-rings, to Maurice’s surprise and grati- 
fication, and the^ had been dismissed with the ble^ing 
of Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, Jacob 
and Rachel. Sir Frank Francis was duly pre^t to 
register the marriage. Wylie had again displayed 
hir diplomatic powers by laying siege first to Lady 
Francis, whose fertile imagmation, defying probal^- 
ties and dates, swept her, as soon as she heard bis 
story, to the wild conclusion that he had been wooing 
Eirene for his friend during those trying weeks when 
he had maintained so assiduous a watch en the Scythian 
Ccmsnlate. Even when approached through the per- 
son who mi§^t be presumed to know his wedc points 
best. Sir Frank was not easy to persuade. His prmntse 
of secrecy prevented his revealing everything at once 
to M. Ladoguin, but he declared long and loudly that 
he would have nothing to do with any clandestine. 
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hole^d-coraer business. It was by working on his 
feelings of sympathy for Eirene that his wife at length 
extorted his consent. The poor girl would be in- 
■ dubitably married ; was it to be thought of t^t her 
bridegroom should be bound oiriy by honour ? Once 
away fimm Jherma, he might or might not. repeat 
the ceremony before a British Consul, and was it 
just to subject^ the bride to such a risk? Maurice 
would certainly not have recognised his own character 
had he heard Lady Francis expatiating on the danger 
of Eirene’s too probably finding herself a deserted 
wife, and Wylie was filled with grim amusement when 
the injustice of it occurred to him; bkt the natural 
desiae of an honest man .to see that a young fellow 
did honestly by the girl who trusted him carried the 
day over Sir Frank’s sense of his duty*to his colleague. 
Two stipulations he made, which were promptly ac- 
cepted, lytmely, that he should see Eirene alone before 
the ceremony^ in order to ascertain her true wishes 
and make sure that she was not breaking any former 
contract of betrothal, and that on the day’ after the 
wedding, he shpuld be allowed to make a clean breast 
of the matter to M. Ladoguin. 

The arrangements of the wedding-day were curioas, 
for though the wedding itself was ^liged to take place 
in the morning to allow WyHe to be present, the ship 
in which the bridal pair and Zoe had taken their 
passage for England did not sail till the evening. 
Accordingly, sjter the ceremony Armitage escorted 
Wylie to his steamer, and the rest of the party re* 
turned to Kallimeri, Eirene wearing Greek peasant 
costume and passing as the nuud of Madame I^uia- 
giotis, for there was to be no relaxatioot of vigilance 
until they were safely at sea. Zoe 'WNl in specially 
h%h q;Hrits, accusing the bride and bddqproom of 
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Glaring the sense of depression which is asaally be- 
lieved to settle down upon a wedding- party after 
the departure on their hone 3 anoon of the chief 
actors. 

“Stuff I” said Maurice. “Why, my wedding-ring 
alone would keep me from being depressed,”* regard- 
ing his hand proudly. “ It’s really awfully swagger. 
Makes a man feel so undeniably married, don’t you 
know I” 

“ Oh, that’s all very well,” said Zoe. “ It’s no use 
tr}nng to wear a mask before me. You forget that 
I have an advantage which no other living brides- 
maid possesses. I am like the Infant Phenomenon, 
going away with Mr and Mrs Lillyvick on 4their 
wedding tour. Have you read ‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ 
Eirene? Not? What a lot of things we have to 
teach her, haven’t we, Maurice?” 

“ There’s one thing I should like to teach^ you, and 
that is to know a good man when you see one,” 
growled Mauricb. 

Zoe turned upon him. “ If you think you are doing 
Captain Wylie any good by the way you have .behaved 
to me all this week, you are very much mistaken,” she 
said. Any one would think I was a child who didn’t 
know her own mind, instead of a reasonable being, 
acting deliberately. I told him exactly how 1 felt, 
and he understands. He doesn’t wish to marry ^me 
while I feel as I do; he said so. And now I hope 
yon will leave off treating me in this «d>sonl way, as 
if I was in disgrace, and allow me the liberty I allow 
you.” 

“ Oh, Zoe, Maurice didn't mean that! ” cried Eirene 
anxiously. “ He was only so sorry for Captain W^e.” 

“I h(^, Maurice,” said Zoe, nnappeased, “that 
you realiM how detestably you have behaved, when 
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you see that it’s necessaty for Eirene to interpret your 
intentions to me.*^ 

She left the verandah? with great dignity, bnt fonnd 
herself confronted by Armitage on the steps. 

“Oh, axe you back alreadj^l'” she cried. “Well, 
did yon see him off?” 5 * 

“ Yes, the steamer was actually punctuad ; we had 
barely time, in fact. He begged me to give his 
farewells an<f good wishes all over again. • 1 only 
stayed to watch him out of the harbour, and harried 
back here, because 1 thought Mrs Tefi^ny might let 
me make a sketch of her in that Greek dress. It’s 
awfully fetching, and I shan’t have another chance.” 

Armitage was to wait until the next steamer, so as 
to cover the retreat of the rest, or rather, to find out if 
any measures were likely to be taken against them. 
What his paper thought of his long delay at Therma 
he did not inquire, trusting to be able to placate it 
with a l^rifig double-page drawing of the city on the 
night of the dynamite outrages, as se^n from Kallimeri, 
as well as by a whole supplement illustrating the ad- 
ventures of his friends, whose capture by the brigands 
had first brought him south. 

“ If you would stand just as»you are now,*lea!fling 
against that pillar, Mrs Teffanir,” he continued per- 
suasively. “You see, I have your husband in Greek 
dress already, and I could work up the two sketches 
into a tremendously telling portrait.” 

“ I bag it, liiien,” said Maurice. “ All right, Eitene, 
let him do it if he’s tdcen that way. It’s only like 
being photc^iraphed at an ordinary wedding.” 

“ It ought to have been a group;f ob^ted Zoe, 
whose anger had evaporated before ^ duty of ar- 
ranging Eirene so that her costume^^ showed to the 
best advantage. With skilful fingers <sbe palled out 
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here and patted down there, until Armltage begged 
her not to make the effect too studied. 

‘‘ Talking about groups, we really ought to lave 
had one taken before Wylie left,” said Maurice. “ Just 
the four of us who were captured together. He always 
seems rather left out, and yet he worked so tremend- 
ously for us.” ' ^ 

“Oh, that reminds me,” said Armitage. “I can’t 
help thinking” — he went on, with some embarrassment 
— “at least, I know I should like to be reminded if it 

was my case. It doesn’t seem quite fair to Wylie 

You know he paid your ransom ? ” 

“ No ! ” cried Maurice. “ I thought my bankers 
did it. Why, this explains the apologetic, self- 
congratulatory letter they wrote to me this week. I 
was too busy to bother about it, but I was going to 
ask for an explanation when I got home. Wylie paid, 
you say ? " 

“I believe the Professor raised some^f it.' But I 
know Wylie scr&ped together fifteen thousand, by 
selling out every shilling of his investments, and 
mortgaging the little place he has in the north. You 
see, your bankers had refused to advance the money, 
and thd brigands had sworn to kill you if it wasn't 
forthcoming.” #* 

“ But why in the world has he said nothing) about 
it? What a set of ungrateful brutes he must think 
us ! Oh, I say, this is the rankest thing I ever heard I ” 
cried Maurice, tramping about the verandah hi his 
perturbation. 

“Why, you see, the money didn’t actually ramsom 
you. Tfaa brigands bagged it all right, but Serbia 
had been beforehand with ns, and we might as well 
have chocked it into the sea. I only found out Wylie’s 
feeling about it just now. He forbade me to say a 
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word to yoa — said his pay gave him enough for his 
wants, and his place would do as well with a mortgage 
on it as without— but I thought jwu (Might to know.” 

“I’m jolly glad you (lid I ’’.cried Maurice, “I feel 
a perfect hound. After all Wylie has dpae for us — 
and everything' ’’ „ 

Zoe bad risen suddenly and gone down the steps, 
her face resolutely turned from the rest, bar hands 
clenched untifthe nails made deep marks in the palms. 
A rush of overwhelming shame, unavailing regret, had 
swept over her. Stif&y she walked along the garden 
paths, guiding herself instinctively, her head held 
rigidly, her eyes seeing nothing. Presently, in the 
shelter of a clump of bushes, out of sight of the 
verandah, Eirene caught her up. 

“ Oh, Zoe, don’t look so dreadful ! ’’ she entreated. 
“ He must know you didn’t know.’’ 

“ ' There are strange punishments for such,’ ’’ came 
harshljTfromaZ^oe’s lips, “ It’s only what I deserve.’’ 

“ But," suggested Eirene tipiidly, • Maurice will pay 
him back. He won’t really suffer.’’ 

“ It’% not that. It is that he could do it, and say 

nothing, even when Oh, Eirene, you don’t 

understand, you can’t understand. Be thaifltful you 
can’t. You didn’t shut your baart against love; you 
took it and were thankful. I chose to live my own 
life, and I have got it.’’ 

" But if he really cares ’’ ventured Eirene, with 

increasing nogrousness. “ Oh, Zoe, I don’t like to say 

it, but if I (M>uld do anything ?’’ An angry flush 

rose to Zoe’s &ce, but faded qui<ddy. 

“ No, you can’t. He knows me as«I am, you 
sse, a^ it would be no use. You nndirstand, Eirene, 
tha-e is notluag to be done — nothmg wi|naitever. Sweai> 
fJ*at you won’t try anything.” Eirene promised hastity. 
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*' Just let me alone for a little. I should like to go out 
somewhere and howl, but that would attract attention. 
Leave«jine alone here and gp back to the others. I 
shall be all right presently.” 

Eirene obeyed, the more readily that the sight of 
Zot in this mood frightened her horribly. A sense 
of duty had made her follow her, but she ran back 
gladly to the verandah and Maurice. He met her 
below the steps, and she nestled close to him. 

“ Oh, Maurice, I am so glad I have you ! ” she 
whispered. “ It is horrible to be a woman alone, 
even if you can’t help it.” 

Int^’the meaning of this cryptic utterance Maurice 
did not inquire, but it was some little time before he 
rearranged the floating odds and ends of the Greek 
dress, and led het up the steps into the field of view 
of the patient Armitage, demanding sternly what she 
meant by running away when she was sitting for her 
portrait. She was posed afresh against the pillar, and 
Armitage went oh with his sketch, but it seemed that 
fate was warring against its completion. Only , a few 
strokes had been added when Professor Paua^tis 
appeared on the verandah and invited Maurice’s 
attentidh. • 

“ It is rather a serious matter, though the ciuise is 
a trifling one,” he said. ** Perhaps you wotdd 
to discuss it privately ? ” 

“ I knew we were not married enoug^l ’* groaned 
Maurice. “ Wylie always said we ouglUt to have four 
weddingh at least, and we have only had turn and a 
half— counting Sir Frank’s presence as the half. Well, 
Eirene, you’re just as much concerned as I am, so you 
had better come. Put in some background or some- 
thing, can’t you, Armitage, while we’re gone?” 

The Professor ushered them into his private rocun 
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with some ceremony, as though to remind them of 
the positiof they held in his plans for the future. On 
the table lay a document written oh parchment in 
Gredc characters. 

“ It was about this that the i^ight diffiohlty arose,” 
said the Professor. “ I thought it well to draw up a 
brief statement of the circumstances of your marriage, 
with the signsutures of the witnesses, in view of possible 
developments. One copy you would take to England 
and place among your family papers, the other I would 
either entrust to the custody of the CBcmnenicd Patri- 
arch or put in a safe place of my own, as you prefer. 
In these days of dynamite, one can never be sure that 
sortie night the British and Dacian Consulates will not 
be blown up simultaneously, and Jboth the original 
registers destroyed. I have the signatures of the 
Consuls, you see, but unfortunately Papa Sotirios, 
the olcj^ priest whom we chose to perform the cere- 
mony on account of the simplicit)^ of his character 
and his detachment from politics, makes «a difficulty. 
You noticed, of course ” — ^turning suddenly to Maurice 
— “that you were described in the service as ‘the 
Orthodox Prince Maurice, son of Theodortj^ just as 
your bride was termed ‘ the Orthodox Princess Eirene, 
daughter of Nicholas ’ ? ” ^ 

“ Not I,” said Maurice. “ I knew it was Greek 
he was reading, and of course I grasped the general 
drift, but I couldn’t follow his pronunciation a bit.” 
Eirene’s eyes^were anxious. 

“Well, it is really very troublesome and absurd,” 
said the Professor, in hearty, paternal tones, “ but it 
seems Papa Sotirios observed that you did rtbt venerate 
the ikons on leaving the church, and dhen I saw him 
afterwards, he insisted on knowing whether you w^ 
truly Orthodox. It sounds ridiculoifti, but actually, 
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in the hurry of arranging for the wedding, and the 
difl|jpaky of doing so without arousing notjpe, I never 
of mentioning that you had not yet joined 
the Greek Church. Your name disarmed suspkaon, 
and the Patriarch sent his blessing, as Papa Sotirios 
performed his office, in ignorance of yOur schismatical 
standpoint.*' 

“ But does that vitiate the marriage ? ” cried Maurice. 
“Nonsense! of course it can’t. The civil ceremony 
in the presence of the two Consuls can never be 
upset.” 

“ Oh no, quite so,” said the Professor hurriedly. 
“ Nothing can touch the validity of the marriage. 
But in the eyes of the people, you see — ^well, any* in- 
formality about thp religious ceremony ” 

“Would the marriage not have been allowed to 
take place if it had been known that I was not a 
Greek?” demanded Maurice. 

“Well, it is true that, strictly speaking, mixed 
marriages are forl>idden. Of course, the prohibition 
often yields to special circumstances. And as the 
marriage has taken place, I don’t see that its're%ious 
validity j;oold be questioned. It is merely that we 
ought to avoid the slightest suspicion of any infor- 
mality in your case, ^ou must remember that Prince 
Christodoridi will be on the watch for any flaw in 
your title from the moment you come into the public 
eye.” 

“But according to him, my title is aothing but a 
series of flaws, by what you told me at first. You 
said he would declare every foreign and non-Oithodox 
marriage itr my ftimily a bar to my succeeding.” 

“ Exactly, but — there is a further consicbixatibn. 
Ffom that point of view, the Princess, your wifi»« has 
now contracted a heterodox marriage, mid therefore 
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loses her right of succession, the only ope incontest- 
ably superiot to Prince Christodoridi’s.” 

“Well, but what’s to be done?” cried Iiflurice, 
‘after a pause of dismay. “ m“8^ married over 

again, I suppose. But no, itteit would no g^od, 
and you say they wouldn’t allow the wedding tQ take 
place. I have always known that my rights w^ not 
worth much if the bigots got the upper hand, but I 
can’t let my wife lose her rights through me! I sup- 
pose you have something to suggest?” 

“A very simple and practicable expedient, happily. 
You have only to announce your adhes^itm to the 
Orthodox Church at once. A brief renunciation of 
th^ errors of your former schismatical creed, and a 
profession of faith — equally short — uttered in the 
presence of Papa Sotirios and- otller accredited wit- 
nesses, will put everything right.” 

" Bqi how ? I don’t see ” began Maurice. 

“The conversion and the marri^e will have taken 
place on the same day,” said the Professpr, patiently 
and impressively, “and it will naturally be accepted 
that the conversion came first. The priest will be 
glad to fall in with the wishes of so distinguished a 
convert, the Consuls can say hothing either way, as 
the subject mkis not broachec^n their presence, my 
silence may be relied on. The Princess’s claims are 
safe, while yours are infinitely strengthened.” 

“ But I have no intention ” 

*’It will merely be anticipating a step which you 
must have taken eventually, and which will come fhnn 
you now with a much briter gracej. No one not 
belonging to the Orthodox Church' could be con- 
ridered as a serious candidate for the heritage of 
John ‘theophanis.” 

’’And yet you have invited me to consider my- 
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seif a serious candidate without saying a word about 
this ? ” 

“Tto thing was so obvious that no mention was 
needed. It was certain that the necessity would force" 
itself upon you as soon as you considered the question 
at your leisure.” The Professor’s tone was bold, but 
bis eyes were ^ifty. 

“ Well, it harii’t. What’s more, the qxact opposite 
has. If* I bad felt any drawing towards the Greek 
Church before I came to Emathia, what I have seen 
would have Altered my views. My object is to unite 
the Emathian Christians, not to accentuate their 
divisions To throw myself on the side of the Patri- 
archists wouldfinake every Slav in Emathia my bitter 
enemy. Why« I would almost rather turn Exarchist, 
as my wife is alrea^ly enlisted on the Greek side.” 

“A heterodox Emp«-or is no Emperor,” said the 
Professor, with deadly meaning. ^ 

“A good many of my ancestors were^not {Moticu* 
larly Orthodox,” said Maurice drily. 

” All the Christians in Emathia — Greeks and Slavs 
alike — would unite against the heretic who datted to 
aspire to ” 

“ I’m *?ery glad trf hear it,” Maurice broke in. 

“ First time in their 4%story they ever united for or 
against anything. I should have achieved a -triumph. 
But I don’t believe they would. If they have never 
united against the Moslem they would scarcely do it 
against me.” » 

“ Are you so false to your race that you could bring 
yourself to adopt a neutral, even a hostile, attitude 
towards itl^” cried the Professor. “Are our suffer- 
ings, our sacrifices, our efforts towards emandpation, 
clogged by the dead weight of the sullen indilferrace 
of the Slavs, nothing to you ?” 
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“I think the Greeks are getting hard measure at 
present, undoubtedly, but it’s only what they have 
given in the past. Your ignorant, avajricions priests 
^d self-seeking Bishops and Pati^Krchs have much to 
answer for in alienating the people upon whom they 
.jgirere forced. Your men r>f letters have ^iBed jdl cul- 
ture but their own, and they have their reward in a 
population bitterly hostile’ to Greek and ignorant of 
everything else." , • ^ 

“Mr Teffeny,” said the Professor angrily, “this is 
very fine, but it is not business. It is absurd to think 
that the party I represent will consent to throw its 
influence on the side of a candidate who derides its 
mqpt cherished institutions and ideals. I ask you 
plainly, are you prepared to join the Orthodox Church 
and accept whole - heartedly ’ the* Hellenising pro- 
gramme of the Greek party in Emathia, as the price 
— if you choose to call it so — of its support of your 
claim^ ” * 

“ And I answer you plainly— I anPnot.” 

“ Don’t decide hastily,” urged the Professor. “ You 
may not be aware that since your rescue I have made 
some progress in sounding the representatives pf the 
Powers on the subject of your claims. Sfck of the 
clamour for reform, and the sligjit success of the steps 
already achieved, they did not turn an unfiri^dly ear. 
A Christian Governor-G^naral, with the support of the 
niost influential section of the population assured to 
him, ought t9 succeed, and the neutral Powers seemed 
to think so. There remain Scythia and Pannonia. 
Sc3rthia never fights against the inevitable; you are 
far mOTe Ukely to suiter firom her pannage than her 
hostility. Pannonia cannot aflbrd td be outdone in 
unselfish magnanimity by Scythia. In fact, the signs 
are so favourable that we cannot pause. If you desert 



US, we mqst press the claims of Prince Christodoridi, 
whose will be cleared 1^ your destructioQ -of the 
claiinf<f^,^ Priaoefs, your wife.” 

^ Eitene,’* said Hanrire, “ do you want me to secure, 
your rights at the Professor’s price?” His tone was 
harsh^apd EHrene Imew the reason. He coul(i,not t{g_ 
sure which dde she would take. She responded to the 
unuttered ai^pe|l. 

” Not#t the price of your conscience. * Do Mdiat you 
‘feel is rigl^ Our claims remain as just as they ever 
were.” 

Maurice’s hand sought hers in the joyful assurance 
of confidence not misplaced. “ My wife and I are 
agreed,” he said. ” We maintain our independence.” 

“lam sorry to hear it, but there is no more to be 
said. You have t:hosen your own course, and you 

know the consequences ” The sentences shot out 

venomously. 

“Most certainly, but we hold ourselyes at^liberty 
to take any stepS' that may commend themselves to 
us in suppdrt of our rights. We are still the heirs 
of John Theophanis, and both the common Jaw of 
Europe and actual. Bysantine usage are on our side. 
Come, Bifene.” • 

They left the Profe^r moodUy gnawing the end of 
a penholder at his table, and once outside the room, 
Mauriee put his arm round his wife. “You know I 
would rather have cut off my right hand than married 
you if I had known what you would Iqse by it,” he 
said. 

“Maurice,” ^e said quickly, “you know | don’t 
mind. If^u had 3 nelded to him, it would have 
destroyed ail my £uth in you. I was aftaid — oh, 
dreadfelly afiraid for a moment, that you would do it 
for my sake, but something seemqd to keep me ftom 



sayi^ a word. Aad now I |;%d. But yon don't 
see” — she broke into soii^thing veiytlil^- fay^eriea^ 
“that even what he wanted you to. do w^tild not 
have put things right, It wooM oi^ been 

'*a trick, a dishonest oompsuet between ..yop nnd him 
and the priest. I should have loairied a gditsmatic 
"Ster aU!” - - .. . . 

“By Jove, so you would!” cried k^aurice. ‘ fThe 
Professor’s too'^eep for me. Why, he would ^ave had 
us completely under his thumb. If we had k^ed, he* 
would only have had to hint that the priest's conscience 
was becoming uneasy about his share in thb business, 
or that he himself could give Prince Christodoridi an 
important piece of information if he liked, and we 
should have had to cave in. Little girl, we have not 
only told the truth, but shamed the — tempter 1 " 
*••••••• 

" ‘ My native land — good night ’ I ” said Maurice im- 
pressiv^y, loqjcing back from the deck of the steamer 
at the semicircle of twinkling lights which represented 
Therma. • 

‘“A Jong, a last adieu’!” said Zoe, not, without 
regret. 

“Not a bit of it!” said Maurice, “'^(ife're only 
going to recruit our strength fpr further efforts.” 

“.My dear boy,” said Zoe solemnly, “Cambridge 
ought to reject you with ignominy, and Oxford gather 
you to her bosom with tears of joy. You are a lost 
cause in yourjplf.” 

“ I’m a made man,” declared Maurice, feeling 
Eirene’s hand creep sympathetically into Us. “I 
wme out with an open mind and a sen^ of duty. 
Now I have a wife whom I have; robbed of her 
nghts. Clearly I am bound in bodour to recover 
them for her.” 
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